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INTRODTJOnON BY THE EDITOR. 



The design of the Hoils PAULiNiS is to establish the 
authenticity of the Epistles of Paul, and of the narrative 
in the Acts, so far as it relates to the ministry of that 
great Apostla That is to say, our author's object is to 
prove (1) that the thirteen Epistles which bear PauFs 
name, in the New Testament — ^the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is, for the present, left out of view — are what they purport 
to be. Letters written by the Apostle Paul to Churches and 
individual Christians in the course of his public ministry; 
and (2) that the relative portion of the Acts is, in like 
maimer, what it purports to be, a bona fide narrative of 
the travels and labours of the same Apostle in founding 
and building up the first Churchea 

The subject possesses great interest and importance, 
especially for the present tima In point of importance it 
is second only to the question regarding the trustworthi- 
ness of the Evangelical Narrative itself, and the testimony 
there delivered regarding our blessed Lord, his person, 
his birth and public ministry, his death and resurrection. 
Lideed, as we shall see immediately, the argument of the 
" Horse Paulinse" has something to say about that supreme 
question also. The thirteen Letters whose authenticity is 
here considered would have been of great interest if they 
had been letters on Church business and Christian truth, 
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from the pen of some trusted elder of the Church at 
Ephesus, or Corinth, or Rome ; even if he had been a man 
otherwise unknown to us, and who excited no appreciable 
influence in moulding the beliefs and institutions of the 
ChurcL Even in that case they would have been prized, 
as affording authentic information regarding the state of 
sentiment and manners in the midst of which the author 
lived. But the writer of the Epistles before us is much 
more than a witness to the facts regarding the first Churches. 
It was he who, more than any other man, gathered these 
Churches and made them what they were. More particu- 
larly, he was the Apostle of the Gentiles. He was the 
leader in that evangelic mission which made the tour of 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, Italy, and the islands of 
the eastern Mediterranean, prior to the death of Nero and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and which had for its memor- 
able result the planting of Christian Churches along the 
whole line of its progress. The greater number of those 
Grentile Churches which were of chief note in the first cen- 
tury were gathered aud organized by this Apostle in per- 
son. HJe is therefore the principal representative of the 
first age of the Church. To understand Paul is to under- 
stand infant Christianity. 

Hence the importance of the question respecting the 
existence of genuine Letters from the pen of the Apostle 
Paul If the Pauline Epistles and the relative history in 
the Acts are authentic, then early Christianity is lifted at 
once out of the region of myth and vague conjecture. 
We can learn with certainty what it was. We can ascer- 
tain exactly, and at first hand, what was the doctrine 
which the first Christian preachers delivered, which the 
first converts received, and by the belief of which they 
were knit together in Church fellowship. What, for ex- 
ample, could be more conclusive regarding the articles of 
truth preached by the Apostles, and the fundamental im- 
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portance attached to those articles in the first age of the 
Church, than the following im^ie^f in which the Corinthians 
are reminded of "the beginning of the gospel" amongst 
them 1 — " Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gos- 
pel which I preached unto you, which also ye have received, 
and wherein ye stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye 
keep in memoiy what I preached unto you, unless ye have 
believed in vain. For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures; and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the scrip- 
tures: and that he was seen," &c. (1 Cor. xv. 1-6.) Nor 
is it only on the beliefs of the first Christians that these 
Letters shed a clear and authentic light. They are fuU of 
vivid details regarding the whole life of the Church, and 
transport us into the scenes amidst which our Apostle 
moved. The reader is able to visit the early Christian 
societies, to interrogate the members regarding their expe- 
riences and hopes, to behold their worship, and to^ scruti- 
nize their manner of life. In truth, the Pauline Epistles 
have this in common with all genuine letters of public 
men, written in the course of their public life, that they 
not only furnish the reader with memorials of the affairs 
to which they relate, but are themselves a part of those 
affaira In the perusal of the Epistle to the Gralatians we 
are not merely reading a faithful account of Paul's contest 
against the Judaizing teachers; we are ourselves spectators 
of the contest. 

The Pauline Epistles, besides thus illuminating the 
period to which they belong, which was the period of the 
Apostolic Ministry, are valuable also for the light they 
throw back on the preceding period, and more particularly 
on the facts relating to our Lord himself, — ^the central and 
vital facts of Christianity. For it is to be carefuUy noted 
that the writer of these Letters, although not one of the 
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original eye-witnesses of Christ's life, and death, and resur- 
rection, had been brought into close proximity with the 
facts respecting Him; and that from the first they con- 
stituted ihe principal burden of his preaching, and must, 
tiberefore, have been to him objects of supreme interest. 
Whatever else may be doubtful about the Apostle's early 
life, it is certain that his conversion took place within two 
years or thereby of the death of Christ; that he had 
resided in Jerusalem or its neighbourhood for some time 
previously to his conversion; and that his mind had been 
much exercised about the reports regardinff Christ and the 
Christian society. It is ceSdn, m^vef , that the most 
important of the Epistles, including those to the Corin- 
thians and the Komans, were written within twenty-five 
years of the crucifixion. The witness which these Epistles 
bear to the ministry, and death, and resurrection of Christ, 
is therefore contemporary witness. It is objected, no 
doubt, that the early date of the testimony delivered in 
the Epistles is neutralized by the circumstance that they 
were written at a great distance from Jerusalem. How 
could men at Corinth or in Bome know whether the facts 
regarding Christ were as Paul reported ? How could they 
be sure that he was not deceived 1 But the objection is of 
no force. The nucleus of the Churches in Corinth and 
Bome consisted of a company of Jews, who had been 
members of the local synagogues, and were still in constant 
communication with their Jewish kinsmen. These " Jews 
of the Dispersion," who fiUed whole streets in the great 
commercial cities of the East and West, were, in their 
turn, in such constant communication witib Jerusalem, that 
the Jewish quarters in Ephesus, and Corinth, and Bome, 
were a kind of suburbs of the Holy City. If the declara- 
tions which the Apostle makes to the Bomans and Corin- 
thians regarding Christ — which formed, indeed, the 
principal articles in his teaching everywhero— had been 
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notoriously untrue, there were, in those cities, men and 
women in a condition to confront them with a denial, and 
who had a powerful inducement to do so. 

There is no need to dwell longer on a point so plain. 
The Pauline Epistles are, without doubt, of a value quite 
inestimable, if only their authenticity can be established. 
Can this be done ? and how ? 

The proper way to answer these questions is first to 
remind the questioner that antiquity has bequeathed to us 
other letters and narratives besides those of the New 
Testament^ and that some of these are accepted, as in- 
dubitably authentic, by all sane men who are acquainted 
with them. Thereafter, the questioner is to be directed to 
observe that the multifarious evidence by which the 
authenticity of the other writings is established is at hand 
to establish the authenticity of these Sacred Writings also; 
with this difference, that the evidence available in this 
case is incomparably more abundant and cogent than 
that on which, in the other case, men rest with so 
much confidence. The leading points in this direct His- 
torical Proof are briefly indicated by Paley in chapter 
XVL of the present work, a chapter which was afterwards 
expanded in detail by the author, and published under the 
title of the "Evidences of Christianity." The "Hor« 
Paulina" was published in 1790; the "Evidences" in 
1794. 

The most serious drawback to the value of the Historical 
Proof is, that by the great majority of Bible readers it must 
be taken on trust Only men of deep learning can master it 
perfectly. Paley himself is obliged to borrow largely from 
Dr. Lardner. It is quite otherwise with the argument 
unfolded in the "Horae Paulinae." Here no cumbrous 
apparatus of learning is required. The argument is so 
compact and handy that it can be mastered, and its force 
thoroughly appreciated, by the reader who has no other 
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book at hand except the writings in question — ^the thirteen 
Epistles of Paul and the Acts of the Apostles. For a 
statement of the argument, the reader is referred to Chap- 
ter I., where it is unfolded with all the author's clearness 
and force. But it may not be out of place to observe 
that the method employed is familiar to the practice of our 
law courts. It frequently happens that no witnesses are 
present when a crime is committed, so that conviction 
can only be secured by means of circumstantial evidence. 
Every one knows how much the force of that evidence, in 
a given case, depends on " undesigned coincidences^" be- 
tween the separate items of which it is made up, making 
them all dove-tail into each other and unite in confirming 
the charge. Still more common are cases in which fraud 
is detected by covert and unconscious discrepcmdes. Thus, 
in an action tried some years ago by the late Baron 
Anderson at Liverpool, the question was whether certain 
entries in a ledger produced in evidence were, or were not, 
bona fide entries, made at the time. The plaintiff posi- 
tively swore that they were made at the time, and made 
by himself. He was subjected to a long cross-examination 
without breaking down. At length the judge, who had 
been examining the ledger closely, handed it to him, and 
said, " You swear that that entry under date January, 3, 
1838, was made by you on that day?" "Yes, my lord." 
" That other entry, under date March 7, 1839, was it also 
made by you on that dayl" "Yes, my lord." "Now 
then, sir, will you be good enough to hold up those two 
pages to the light, and tell me how you account for the 
water-mark of the paper being 18431" The result does 
not need to be told. Now, it so happens that there are 
no documents in existence which afford so many means of 
detection — or confirmation— corresponding to the water- 
mark in the Liverpool ledger, as are available to the critic 
in the Pauline Epistles. A remark or two may be of use, 
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at iihis point, regarding the curious quality of these Epistles, 
which makes the argument from undesigned coincidences 
(or covert discrepancies, if such existed) so uncommonly 
applicable to them. 

The Apostle Paul is one of those intensely fervid men 
whose writings and speeches tend always to become auto- 
biographia When he takes up the pen he is not ab- 
sorbed in contemplation, or oblivious of his surroundings, 
as the Apostle John, for example, is apt to be. On the 
contrary, he is keenly alive to them. In his Letters he 
takes pleasure in telling where he has lately been, what 
he has been doing, what things have befallen him. To his 
friends, he opens up his thoughts and feelings without re- 
serve — his faintings of heart, his hopes, his projects for 
the time to come, his griefs because of friends who have 
proved false, his desire to abide in the flesh for the sake of 
Christ's work, his greater desire to depart and to be with 
the Lord. When he writes to one of the Churches founded 
by him, he delights to recall the circumstances of his first 
visit to their city, the feelings with which he unfolded his 
message, and the effect produced by it in repelling some 
and winning others. Individual members of the Church 
are remembered by him, and he salutes them by nama If 
the brethren among whom he happens to be labouring at 
the time have relations with the Church addressed, he will 
let them know that he has a letter in hand, and will dili- 
gently transmit their salutations along with his own. Nor 
are these greetings in the Pauline Epistles naked lists of 
obscure names. Much the greater number are lighted up 
with some pregnant note regarding the character, or his- 
tory, or condition of the person named ; in not a few in- 
stances the effect is equivalent to a pen-and-ink sketch, so 
that we carry away a distinct conception of the person. 
So full are the Letters of particulars like these, that, although 
they bear no date, the diligent student is able to arrange 
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thera in their chronological order, and even to ascertain, 
in regard to the greater number, the place, the year, some- 
times even the season of the year, at which they were 
severally written. 

To Paley belongs the credit of having been the first to 
turn to account this remarkable peculiarity of the Pauline 
Epistles, for the purpose of demonstrating their authen- 
ticity and that of the corresponding narrative in the Acts. 
The originality of the argument cannot be fairly questioned. 
Some hints of an argument of the kind may have been 
dropped by previous writers — Dr. Doddridge, for example 
— but it is not certain that these had ever fallen under 
Paley's notice; and it is certain that no one before hiTn 
had attempted to work out the argument in detail. It is 
his most original and valuable contribution to Christian 
Apologetics, 

One may boldly go further, and affirm that the value of 
the " Horse Paulinse," unlike that of most other works on 
the " Evidences," remains to-day undiminished, after the 
lapse of ninety eventful years. Indeed, when one takes 
into account the circumstance, that, for the last half cen- 
tury, the battle of the faith h,as more than ever turned 
upon the hisUyi^ical Vnith of the Scriptures, it would not 
be too much to say that the argument of this little work 
is for us more valuable than ever. Professor Jowett, it 
is true, has subjected the argument to a rather unfavour- 
able, not to say depreciatory, criticism. In his Commentary 
on the Pauline Epistles, he labours to make out the exist- 
ence of real discrepancies between the Acts and the Epistles, 
and he suggests that the theory of the so-called Critical 
School, according to which the Acts is a composite work, 
has turned the edge of Paley's argument, in so far at least 
as that book is concerned. But there is no real force in 
these objections. (1.) As for the alleged discrepancies 
(none of which, by the way, has been overlooked by 
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Paley), even if they could be proved to involve contradiction 
— ^which they certainly cannot be — they are such as would 
leave unaffected ihesiibatcmtial tntth of the documents, which 
is the only point our author professes to demonstrate. (2.) 
As for the new theory about the Acts, it is to be observed 
that Professor Jowett has contented himself with a general 
reference to it. K he had handled it more closely, he 
would have found that it either breaks down, or, where it 
dEui be substantiated, leaves Paley's argument untouched. 
On the other hand, Professor Jowett admits "that no 
author has done as much as Paley in the Horse Paulinse 
to raise up a barrier against unreasoning scepticism, and to 
place the Epistles on an historical foundation. The in- 
genuity of his arguments, the minuteness of the intima- 
tions discovered by him, the remoteness and complexity of 
his combinations, leave the impression on the mind of ab- 
solute certainty in reference to the great Epistles to the 
Romans and Corinthians, and of high probability in refer- 
ence to most of the others. And even though some of his 
defences may be untenable, it is true also that other lines 
of argument first indicated by him admit of being carried 
further than he has carried them " (voL i 204). 

As the present reprint of the "Horse Paulinse" is in- 
tended, though not exclusively, yet especially for the use 
of young persons, it may be right to remind readers of this 
class that, compact and direct as Paley's argument in this 
book is, there is a still more direct way of reaching an 
assured persuasion of the trustworthiness of the Sacred 
Writings with which it is occupied. In a remarkable pas- 
sage near the conclusion of the work, Paley calls attention 
to the fact that there are proofs, not to be rejected as 
either occult or imaginary, which nevertheless may be " in- 
capable of being drawn out in words, or of being conveyed 
to the apprehension of the reader in any other way than 
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by sending him to the books themselves. " The truth is, that 
there is a class of writings, and the Epistles of Paul belong 
to it, which are self-evidencing to all healthy minds — ^to all 
minds fairly sensitive to moral and spiritual excellence. 
What the Apostle remarks regarding his preaching at 
Thessalonica holds equally true of his teaching in his 
Epistles : " Our gospel came not unto you in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance " (1 Thess. i 5). These writings- are animated 
with a certain spiritual power, which carries home to tho 
mind and conscience opened by the Spirit of God a per- 
suasion amounting to firm assurance, that they are not 
cunningly devised forgeries, but the Word of God minis- 
tered by a holy Apostle. 



THE TRUTH OF THE 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF ST. PAUL 

EVINCED. 



CHAPTER L 

EXPOSITION OF THE ABQUMENT. 

The volume of Christian Scriptures contains thirteen letters 
purporting to be written by St. Paul ; it contains also a book, 
which, among other things, professes to deliver the history, or 
rather memoirs of the history, of this same person. By assum- 
ing the genuineness of the letters, we may prove the substantial 
truth of the history ; or, by asfluming the truth of the history, 
we may argue strongly in support of the genuineness of the 
letters. But I assume neither one nor the other. The reader 
is at liberty to suppose these writings to have been lately dis- 
covered in the library of the Escurial, and to come to our 
hands destitute of any extrinsic or collateral evidence what- 
ever; and the argument I am about to offer is calculated to 
show that a comparison of the different writings would, even 
under these circumstances, afford good reason to believe the 
persons and transactions to have been real, the letters authentic, 
and the narration in the main to be true. 

Agreement or conformity between letters bearing the name 
of an ancient author, and a received history of that author's 
life, does not necessarily establish the credit of either : because. 
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1. The history may, like Middleton's Life of Cicero, or 
Jortin's Life of Erasmus, have been wholly, or in part, com- 
piled from the letters; in which case it is manifest that the 
history adds nothing to the evidence already afforded by the 
letters: or, 

2. The letters may have been fabricated out of the history ; 
a species of imposture which is certainly practicable, and which, 
without any accession of proof or authority, would necessarily 
produce the appearance of consistency and agreement : or, 

3. The history and letters may have been founded upon some 
authority common to both; as upon reports and traditions 
which prevailed in the age in which they were composed, or 
upon some ancient record now lost, which both writers con- 
sulted ; in which case also, the letters, without being genuine, 
may exhibit marks of conformity with the history, and the 
history, without being true, may agree with the letters. 

Agreement, therefore, or conformity, is only to be relied 
upon so far as we can exclude these several suppositions. Now 
the point to be noticed is, that, in the three cases above enume- 
rated, conformity must be the effect of design. — ^Where the 
history is compiled from the letters, which is the first case, the 
design and composition of the work are in general so confessed, 
or made so evident by comparison, as to leave us in no danger 
of confounding the production with original history, or of mis- 
taking it for independent authority. The agreement, it is prob- 
able, will be close and uniform, and will easily be perceived to 
result from the intention of the author, and from the plan and 
conduct of his work. — ^Where the letters are fabricated from 
the history, which is the second case, it is always for the pur- 
pose of imposing a forgery upon the public ; and, in order to 
give colour and probability to the fraud, names, places, and 
circumstances, found in the history, may be studiously introduced 
into the letters, as well as a general consistency be endeavoured 
to be maintained. But here it is manifest, that whatever con- 
gruity appears, is the consequence of meditation, artifice, and 
design. — ^The third case is that wherein the history and the 
letters, without any direct privity or communication with each 
other, derive their materials from the same source, and, by 
reason of their common original, furnish instances of accordance 
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and correspondency. This is a situation in which we must 
allow it to be possible for ancient writings to be placed ; and it 
is a situation in which it is more difficult to distinguish spurious 
from genuine writings than in either of the cases described in 
the preceding suppositions, inasmuch as the congruities observ- 
able are so far accidental, as that they are not produced by the 
immediate transplanting of names and circumstances out of 
one writing into the other. But although, with respect to each 
other, the agreement in these writings be mediate and secondary, 
yet is it not properly or absolutely undesigned, because, with 
respect to the common original from which the information of 
the writers proceeds, it is studied and factitious. The case of 
which we treat must, as to the letters, be a case of forgery ; and 
when the writer, who is personating another, sits down to his 
composition — whether he have the history with which we now 
compare the letters, or some other record, before him, or 
whether he have only loose tradition and reports to go by — ^he 
must adapt his imposture as well as he can to what he finds in 
these accounts ; and his adaptations will be the result of coun- 
sel, scheme, and industry : art must be employed ; and vestiges 
will appear of management and design. Add to this, that, in 
most of the following examples, the circumstances in which the 
coincidence is remarked are of too particular and domestic a 
nature to have floated down upon the stream of general tradi- 
tion. 

Of the three cases which we have stated, the difference be- 
tween the first and the two others is, that in the first the design 
may be fair and honest, in the others it must be accompanied 
with the consciousness of fraud ; but in all there is design. In 
examining, therefore, the agreement between ancient writings, 
the character of truth and originality is undesignedness : and 
this test applies to every supposition; for whether we sup- 
pose the history to be true, but the letters spurious; or the 
letters to be genuine, but the history false ; or, lastly, falsehood 
to belong to both — ^the history to be a fable, and the letters 
fictitious ; the same inference will result — ^that either there will 
be no agreement between them, or the agreement will be the 
effect of design. Nor will it elude the principle of this rule 
to suppose the same person to have been the author of all the 

2 
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letters, or even the author both of the letters and the history ; 
for no less design is necessary to produce coincidence between 
different parts of a man's own writings, especially when they 
are made to take the different forms of a history and of original 
letters, than to adjust them to the circumstances found in any 
other writing. 

With respect to those writings of the New Testament which 
are to be the subject of our present consideration, I think that, 
as to the authenticity of the Epistles, this argument, where it 
is sufficiently sustained by instances, is nearly conclusive ; for 
I cannot assign a supposition of forgery, in which coincidences 
of the kind we inquire after are likely to appear. As to the 
History, it extends to these points; — It proves the general reality 
of the circumstances; it proves the historian's knowledge of 
these circumstances. In the present instance it confirms his 
pretensions of having been a contemporary, and in the latter 
part of his history a companion of St Paul. In a word, it estab- 
lishes the substantial truth of the narration: and substantial 
truth is that which, in every historical inquiry, ought to be the 
first thing sought after and ascertained ; it must be the ground- 
work of every other observation. 

The reader, then, will please to remember this word unde- 
sigrnedneas, as denoting that upon which the construction and 
validity of our argument chiefly depend. 

As to the proofs of undesignedness, I shall in this place say 
little ; for I had rather the reader's persuasion should arise from 
the instances themselves, and the separate remarks with which 
they may be accompanied, than from any previous formulary 
or description of argument. In a great plurality of examples, 
I trust he will be perfectly convinced that no design or con- 
trivance whatever has been exercised ; and if some of the coin- 
cidences alleged appear to be minute, circuitous, or oblique, let 
him reflect that this very indirectness and subtilty is that which 
gives force and propriety to the example. Broad, obvious, and 
explicit agreements prove little, because it'may be suggested 
that the insertion of such is the ordinary expedient of every 
forgery ; and though they may occur, and probably will occur, 
in genuine writings, yet it cannot be proved that they are pecu- 
liar to these. 
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Thus what St Paul declares in chapter xi. of First Corinthi- 
ans concerning the institution of the Eucharist — '^ For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you, That 
the Lord Jesus the same night in which he was betrayed took 
bread : and when h0 had given thanks, he brake it, and said. 
Take, eat : this is my body, which is broken for you : this do 
in remembrance of me" — ^though it be in close and verbal con- 
formity with the account of the same transaction preserved by 
St. Luke, is yet a conformity of which no use can be made in 
our argument ; for if it should be objected that this was a mere 
recital from the Gospel, borrowed by the author of the Fpistle, 
for the purpose of setting off his composition by an appearance 
of agreement with the received account of the Lord's Supper, 
I should not know how to repel the insinuation. In like man- 
ner, the description which St. Paul gives of himself in his 
Epistle to the Philippians (iii 6) — " Circumcised the eighth day, 
of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of 
the Hebrews ; as touching the law, a Pharisee ; concerning 
zeal, persecuting the church ; touching the righteousness which 
is in the law, blameless" — is made up of particulars so plainly 
delivered concerning him in the Acts of the Apostles, the 
Epistle to the Eomans, and the Epistle to the Galatians, that I 
cannot deny but that it would be easy for an impostor, who 
was fabricating a letter in the name of St. Paul, to collect these 
articles into one view. This, therefore, is a conformity which 
we do not adduce. 

But when I read in the Acts of the Apostles that '^ when 
Paul came to Derbe and Lystra, behold, a certain disciple was 
there, named Timotheus, the son of a certain woman, which wcls 
a Jewess ;^^ and when in an Epistle addressed to Timothy, I find 
him reminded of his "having known the holy Scriptures >ow a 
ckUd,^* which implies that he must, on one side or both, have 
been brought up by Jewish parents ; I conceive that I remark a 
coincidence which shows, by its very obliquity , that scheme was 
not employed in its formation. In like manner, if a coincidence 
depend upon a comparison of dates, or rather of circumstances 
from which the dates are gathered, the more intricate that com- 
parison shall be, the more numerous the intermediate steps 

* [See Aets zrt 1, and 2 Tim. iii. 15.— Ed.] 
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through which the conclusion is deduced ; in a word, the more 
circuitotis the investigation is, the better, because the agreement 
which finally results is thereby further removed from the sus- 
picion of contrivance, affectation, or design. And it should be 
remembered concerning these coincidences, that it is one thing 
to be minute, and another to be precarious; one thing to be 
unobserved, and another to be obscure; one thing to be cir- 
cuitous or oblique, and another to be forced, dubious, or fanci- 
ful. And this distinction ought always to be retained in our 
thoughts. 

The very particularity of St Paul's Epistles; the perpetual 
recurrence of names of persons and places ; the frequent allu- 
sions to the incidents of his private life, and the circimistances 
of his condition and history ; and the connection and parallelism 
of these with the same circumstances in the Acts of the Apostles, 
so as to enable us, for the most part, to confront them with one 
another; as well as the relation which subsists between the 
circumstances, as mentioned or referred to in the different 
Epistles, — afford no inconsiderable proof of the genuineness of 
the writings and the reality of the transactions. For as no 
advertence is sufficient to guard against slips and contradic- 
tions, when circumstances are multiplied, and when they are 
liable to be detected by contemporary accounts equally cir- 
cumstantial, an impostor, I should expect, would either have 
avoided particulars entirely, contenting himself with doctrinal 
discussions, moral precepts, and general reflections ;* or if, for 
the sake of imitating St. Paul's style, he should have thought 
it necessary to intersperse his composition with names and cir- 
cumstances, he would have placed them out of the reach of 
comparison with the history. And I am confirmed in this 
opinion by an inspection of two attempts to counterfeit St. 

* This, however, must not be misunderstood. A person writing to his friends, 
and upon a subject in which the transactions of his own life were concerned, 
would probably be led in the course of his letter, especially if it was a long one, 
to refer to passages f oimd in his history. A person addressing an epistle to the 
public at large, or under the form of an epistle delivering a discourse upon some 
speculative argument, would not, it is probable, meet with an occasion of allud- 
ing to the circumstances of his life at all : he might, or he might not ; the chance 
on either side is nearly equal. This is the situation of the catholic Epistles. 
Although, therefore, the presence of these allusions and agreements be a valu- 
able accession to the arguments by which the authenticity of a letter is main- 
tained, yet the want of them cortatoly forms no positive objection. 
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Paul's Epistles, which have come down to us; and the only 
attempts, of which we have any knowledge, that are at all de- 
serving of regard. One of these is an epistle to the Laodiceans, 
extant in Latin, and preserved by Fabricius in his collection of 
apocryphal Scriptures. The other purports to be an epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, in answer to an epistle from the 
Corinthians to him. This was translated by Scroderus from a 
copy in the Armenian language which had been sent to W. 
Whiston, and was afterwards, from a more perfect copy pro- 
cured at Aleppo, published by his sons, as an appendix to their 
edition of Moses Chorenensis. No Greek copy exists of either : 
they are not only not supported by ancient testimony, but they 
are negatived and excluded ; as they have never found admis- 
sion into any catalogue of apostolical writings, acknowledged by, 
or known to, the early ages of Christianity. In the first of 
these, I found, as I expected, a total evitation of circumstances. 
It is simply a collection of sentences from the canonical Epistles, 
strung together with very little skill. The second, which is a 
more veraute and specious forgery, is introduced with a list of 
names of persons who wrote to St. Paul from Corinth ; and is 
preceded by an account sufficiently particular of the manner in 
which the epistle was sent from Corinth to St. Paul, and the 
answer returned. But they are names which no one ever 
heard of; and the account it is impossible to combine with 
anything found in the Acts, or in the other Epistles. It is not 
necessary for me to point out the internal marks of spuriousness 
and imposture which these compositions betray; but it was 
necessary to observe, that they do not affoi*d those coincidences 
which we propose as proofs of authenticity in the Epistles 
which we defend. 

Having explained the general scheme and formation of the 
argument, I may be permitted to subjoin a brief account of the 
manner of conducting it. 

I have disposed the several instances of agreement under 
separate numbers ; as well to mark more sensibly the divisions 
of the subject, as for another purpose, namely, that the reader 
may thereby be reminded that the instances are independent of 
one another. I have advanced nothing which I did not think 
probable; but the degree of probability by which different 
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instances are supported is undoubtedly very different. If the 
reader, therefore, meets with a number which contains an in- 
stance that appears to him unsatisfactory, or founded in mis- 
take, he will dismiss that number from the argument, but 
without prejudice to any other. He will have occasion also to 
observe that the coincidences discoverable in some Epistles axe 
much fewer and weaker than what are supplied by others. But 
he will add to his observation this important circumstance — 
that whatever ascertains the original of one Epistle, in some 
measure establishes the authority of the rest. For, whether these 
Epistles be genuine or spurious, everything about them indi- 
cates that they come from the same hand. The diction, which 
is extremely difficult to imitate, preserves its resemblance and 
peculiarity throughout all the Epistles.* Numerous expres- 
sions and singularities of style, found in no other part of the 
New Testament, are repeated in different Epistles ; and occur, 
in their respective places, without the smallest appearance of 
force or art. An involved argumentation, frequent obscurities, 
especially in the order and transition of thought, piety, 
vehemence, affection, bursts of rapture, and of unparalleled 
sublimity, are properties, all or most of them, discernible in 
every letter of the collection. But although these Epistles 
bear strong marks of proceeding from the same hand, I think 
it is still more certain that they were originally separate publi- 
cations. They form no continued story; they compose no 
regular correspondence ; they comprise not the transactions of 
any particular period; they carry on no connection of argu- 
ment: they depend not upon one another; except in one or 
two instances, they refer not to one another. I will further 

* [The Pastoral Epistles might seem to furnish an exception to this remark; 
for tiiej undoubtedlj present certain qualities of style which distinguish them 
very- sensibly from the other Epistles of PauL Accordingly the critics who impugn 
the auUienticity of the Pastoral Epistles have not failed to make the most of this 
difference. But it can be very well explained. The Epistles in question belong 
to the closing years of the great apostle's life ; one of them, indeed, was written 
from prison, and in the near prospect of martyrdom. Moreover, the persons to 
whom they were written were both ministers of the Word, and stood in relations 
of peculiar intimacy and tender affection to the writer. They consist of pastoral 
counsels addressed by a father in Christ to his own sons. If they differ in tone 
and manner from the writer's earlier writings, the difference corresponds so well 
to the alteration which has meanwhile taken place in his circumstances, that, 
instead of militating against the authenticity of the documents, it rather con- 
firms their authenticity by a new proof. — Ed.] 
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undertake to say, that no study or care has been employed to 
produce or preserve an appearance of consistency among them. 
All which observations show that they were not intended by 
the person, whoever he was, that wrote them, to come forth or 
to be read together ; that they appeared at first separately, and 
have been collected since. 

The proper purpose of the following work is to bring to- 
gether from the Acts of the Apostles, and from the different 
Epistles, such passages as furnish examples of undesigned coin- 
cidence ; but I have so far enlarged upon this plan, as to take 
into it some circumstances found in the Epistles, which contri- 
buted strength to the conclusion, though not strictly objects of 
comparison. 

It appeared also a part of the same plan, to examine the diffi- 
culties which presented themselves in the course of our inquiry. 

I do not know that the subject has been proposed or con- 
sidered in this view before. Ludovicus Capellus, Bishop Pear- 
son, Dr. Benson, and Dr. Lardner, have each given a continued 
history of St. Paul's life, made up from the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Epistles joined together. But this, it is manifest, is a 
different undertaking from the present, and directed to a 
different purpose. 

If what is here offered shall add one thread to that complica- 
tion of probabilities by which the Christian history is attested, 
the reader's attention will be repaid by the supreme import- 
ance of the subject, and my design will be fully answered. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE EPISTLE TO THE BOMANS. 

. No. I. — ^Thb first passage I shall produce from this Epistle, 
and upon which a good deal of observation will be founded, is 
the following : — 

" But now I go unto Jerusalem, to minister imto the saints ; 
for it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem'' 
(Rom. XV. 25, 26). 
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In this quotation three distinct circumstances are stated — a. 
contribution in Macedonia for the relief of the Christians of 
Jerusalem, a contribution in Achaia for the same purpose, 
and an intended journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. These cir- 
cumstances are stated as taking place at the same time, and 
that to be the time when the Epistle was written. Now let us 
inquire whether we can find these circumstances elsewhere; 
and whether, if we do find them, they meet together in respect 
of date. Turn to the Acts of the Apostles, chap. xx. ver. 2, 3, 
and you read the following account : " When he had gone over 
those parts (namely, Macedonia), and had given them much 
exhortation, he came into Greece, and there abode three months ; 
and when the Jews laid wait for him, as he was ahotU to saU to 
Syriay he purposed to return through Macedonia." From this 
passage, compared with the account of St. Paul's travels given 
before, and from the sequel of the chapter, it appears, that upon 
St. Paul's second visit to the peninsula of Greece, his intention 
was, when he should leave the country, to proceed from Achaia 
directly by sea to Syria; but that, to avoid the Jews, who 
were lying in wait to intercept him in his route, he so far 
changed his purpose as to go back through Macedonia, embark 
at PhiUppi, and pursue his voyage from thence towards Jeru- 
salem. Here, therefore, is a journey to Jerusalem ; but not a 
syllable of any contribution. And as St. Paul had taken several 
journeys to Jerusalem before, and one also immediately after 
his Jlrst visit into the peninsula of Greece (Acts xviii. 21), it 
cannot from hence be collected in which of these visits the 
Epistle was written, or, with certainty, that it was written in 
either. The silence of the historian, who professes to have 
been with St. Paul at the time (xx. 6), concerning any contri- 
bution, might lead us to look out for some different journey, or 
might induce us perhaps to question the consistency of the two 
records, did not a very accidental reference in another part of. 
the same history afford us sufiicient ground to believe that 
this silence was omission. When St. Paul made his reply before 
Felix, to the accusations of Tertullus,-he alleged, as was natural, 
that neither the errand which brought him to Jerusalem nor 
his conduct while he remained there, merited the calunmies 
with which the Jews had aspersed him. "Now after many 
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years (that is, of absence), / came to bring alms to my nation 
and offerings; whereupon certain Jews from Asia found me 
purified in the temple, neither with multitude nor with tumult ; 
who ought to have been here before thee, and object, if they 
had ought against me" (Acts zxiv. 17-19). This mention of 
alms and offerings certainly brings the narrative in the Acts 
nearer to an accordance with the Epistle; yet no one, I am 
persuaded, will suspect that this clause was put into St. Paul's 
defence, either to supply the omission in the ^n^ceding narra- 
tive, or with any view to such accordance. 

After all, nothing is yet said or hinted concerning the 'pLace 
of the contribution ; nothing concerning Macedonia and Achaia. 
Turn, therefore, to the First Epistle to the Corinthians, chap, 
xvi. ver. 1-4, and you have St Paul delivering the following 
directions: '^ Concerning the collection for the saints, as I 
have given order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye : 
upon the first day of the week let every one of you lay by him 
in store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gather- 
ings when I come. And when I come, whomsoever you shall 
approve by your letters, them will I send to bring your liberality 
unto Jerusalem ; and if it be meet that I go also, they shall 
go with me." In this passage we find a contribution carrying 
on at Corinth, the capital of Achaia, for the Christians of Jeru- 
salem ; we find also a hint given of the possibility of St. Paul's 
going up to Jerusalem himself, after he had paid his visit into 
Achaia: but this is spoken of rather as a possibility than as 
any settled intention ; for his first thought was, " Whomsoever 
you shall approve by your letters, them will I sendixi bring your 
liberality to Jerusalem;" and, in the sixth verse he adds, 
"That ye may bring me on my journey whithersoever I go." 
This Epistle purports to be written after St. Paul had been at 
Corinth ; for it refers throughout to what he had done and 
said among them while he was there. The expression, there- 
fore, "when I come," must relate to a second visit; against 
which visit the contribution spoken of was desired to be in 
readiness. 

But though the contribution in Achaia be expressly men- 
tioned, nothing is here said concerning any contribution in 
Macedonia. Turn, therefore, in the third place, to the Second 
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Epistle to the Oormthians, chap. viiL ver. 1-4, and you will 
discover the particular which remains to be sought for : 
"Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the grace of God 
bestowed on the churches of Macedonia; how that, in a great 
trial of affliction, the abundance of their joy and their deep 
poverty abounded unto the riches of their liberality ; for to their 
power I bear record, yea, and beyond their power, they were 
willing of themselves ; praying us, with much entreaty, that 
we would receive the gift, and take upon us the fellowship of 
the ministering to the saints." To which add chap. ix. ver. 2 : 
" I know the forwardness of your mind, for which I boaat of 
you to them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago." 
In this Epistle we find St. Paul advanced as far as Macedonia, 
upon that second visit to Corinth which he promised in his 
former Epistle ; we find also, in the passages now quoted from 
it, that a contribution was going on in Macedonia at the same 
time with, or soon howevet following, the contribution which 
was made in Achaia ; but for whom the contribution was made 
does not appear in this Epistle at all ;* that information must 
be supplied from the first Epistle. 

Here, therefore, at length, but fetched from three different 
writings, we have obtained the several circumstances we in- 
quired after, and which the Epistle to the Bomans brings to- 
gether, namely, a contribution in Achaia for the Christians of 
Jerusalem, a contribution in Macedonia for the same, and an 
approaching journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem. We have these 
circumstances — each by some hint in the passage in which it is 
mentioned, or by the date of the writing in which the passage 
occurs— fixed to a particular time; and we have that time 
turning out, upon examination, to be in all the same; namely, 
towards the close of St. Paul's second visit to the peninsula of 
Greece. This is an instance of conformity beyond the possi- 
bility, I will venture to say, of random writing to produce. I 
also assert, that it is in the highest degree improbable that it 

* [This is not striotlj correct. In 2 Cor. ix. 12, 18, the good e£fect anticipated 
from the contribution is so described as to show that the gift could only have 
been intended for the Christian Jews in Palestine. It was only they who were 
in doubt regarding the sincerity of the Gentile Christians in their *' professed 
subjection to the gospel of Christ." But this Indication of the quarter for which 
the contribution was destined is certainly too ** oblique " to have been designed. 
It is an undesigned coincidence. — ^Ed.] 
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should have been the effect of contrivance and design. The 
imputation of design amounts to this, that the forger of the 
Epistle to the Bomans inserted in it the passage upon which 
our observations are founded, for the purpose of giving colour 
to his forgery by the appearance of conformity with other 
writings which were then extant. I reply, in the first place, 
that, if he did this to countenance his forgery, he did it for the 
purpose of an argument which would not strike one reader in 
ten thousand. Coincidences so circuitous as this answer not 
the ends of forgery ; are seldom, I believe, attempted by it. 
In the second place, I observe, that he must have had the Acts 
of the Apostles and the two Epistles to the Corinthians before 
him at the time. In the Acts of the Apostles (I mean that 
part of the Acts which relates to this period) he would have 
found the journey to Jerusalem ; but nothing about the con- 
tribution. In the First Epistle to the Corinthians he would 
have found a contribution going on in Achaia for the Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem, and a distant hint of the possibility of the 
journey ; but nothing concerning a contribution in Macedonia. 
In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians he would have found 
a contribution in Macedonia accompanying that in Achaia ; but 
no intimation for whom either was intended, and not a word 
about the journey. It was only by a close and attentive colla- 
tion of the three writings, that he could have picked out the 
circumstances which he has united in his Epistle; and by a 
still more nice examination, that he could have determined 
them to belong to the same period. In the third place, I re- 
mark, what diminishes very much the suspicion of fraud, how 
aptly and connectedly the mention of the circumstances in 
question — namely, the journey to Jerusalem, and of the occa- 
sion of that journey — ^arises from the context : " Whensoever 
I take my journey into Spain, I will come to you : for I trust 
to see you in my journey, and to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you, if first I be somewhat filled with your 
company. But now I go unto Jerusalem, to mmister unto the 
saints; for it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to 
make a certain contribution for the poor saints which are at 
Jerusalem. It hath pleased them verily, and their debtors 
they are ; for if the Gentiles have been made partakers of their 
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spiritual things, their duty is also to minister unto them in 
carnal things. When therefore I have performed this, and 
have sealed to them this fruit, I will come by you into Spain." 
Is the passage in italics like a passage foisted in for an extrane- 
ous purpose 1 Does it not arise from what goes before, by a 
junction as easy as any example of writing upon real business 
can furnish 1 Could an3rthing be more natural than that St. 
Paul, in writing to the Romans, should speak of the time when 
he hoped to visit them, should mention the business which then 
detained him, and that he purposed to set forwards upon his 
journey to them when that business was completed 1 

No. n. — ^By means of the quotation which formed the subject 
of the preceding number, we collect that the Epistle to the 
Romans was written at the conclusion of St. Paul's second visit 
to the peninsula of Greece ; but this we collect, not from the 
Epistle itself, not from anything declared concerning the time 
and place in any part of the Epistle, but from a comparison 
of circumstances referred to in the Epistle, with the order of 
events recorded in the Acts, and with references to the same 
circumstances, though for quite different purposes, in the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians. Now, would the author of a 
forgery, who sought to gain credit to a spurious letter by con- 
gruities, depending upon the time and place in which the 
letter was supposed to be written, have left that time and 
place to be made out in a manner so obscure and indirect as 
this is? If, therefore, coincidences of circumstances can be 
pointed out in this Epistle, depending upon its date, or the 
place' where it was written, while that date and place are only 
ascertained by other circumstances, such coincidences may 
fairly be stated as undesigned. Under this head I adduce, — 

Chap. xvL 21-23 : " Timotheus my workfellow, and Lucius, 
and Jason, and Sosipater, my kinsmen, salute you. I Tertius, 
who wrote this epistle, salute you in the Lord. Gains mine 
host, and of the whole church, saluteth you... and Quartus, a 
brother." With this passage I compare Acts xx. 4: "And 
there accompanied him into Asia, Sopater of Berea; and of 
the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus ; and Gains of 
Derbe, and Timotheus; and, of Asia, Tychicus and Tropin- 
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mus.'' The Epistle to the Romans, we have seen, was 
written just before St. PauFs departure from Greece, after his 
second visit to that peninsula : the persons mentioned in the 
quotation from the Acts are those who accompanied him in 
that very departure. Of seven whose names are joined in the 
salutation of the Church of Rome, three, namely, Sosipater, 
Gains, and Timothy, are proved, by this passage in the Acts, 
to have been with St. Paul at the time. And this is perhaps 
as much coincidence as could be expected from reality, though 
less, I am apt to think, than would have been produced by 
design. Four are mentioned in the Acts who are not joined in 
the salutation ; and it is in the nature of the case probable that 
there should be many attending St. Paul in Greece, who knew 
nothing of the converts at Rome, nor were known by them. 
In like manner several are joined in the salutation who are not 
mentioned in the passage referred to in the Acts. This also was 
to be expected. The occasion of mentioning them in the Acts was 
their proceeding with St. Paul upon his journey. But we may 
be sure that there were many eminent Christians with St. Paul 
in Greece, besides those who accompanied him into Asia.^ 

But if any one shall still contend that a forger of the Epistle, 
with the Acts of the Apostles before him, and having settled 

* Of these Jason is one, whose presence upon this occasion is yery natnnlly 
accounted for. Jason was an inhabitant of Thessalonica, in Macedonia, and 
entertained St. Paul in his house upon his first visit to that country (Acts 
zvii. 7).— St. Paul, upon tlds his second visit, passed through Macedonia on his 
way to Chreece, and, ^m the situation of Thessalonica, most likely through that 
city. It appears, from various instances in the Acts, to have been the practice 
of many converts to attend St. Paul from place to place. It is therefore highly 
probable, I mean that it is highly consistent with the account in the history, 
that Jason, according to that account a sealons disciple, the inhabitant of a 
city at no great distance ^m Greece, and through which, as it should seem, St. 
Paul had lately passed, should have accompanied St. Paid into Greece, and have 
been with him there at this time. 

Lucius is another name in the Epistle. A very slight alteration would con- 
vert Amtntf into AtuMot, X'Udus into Luke, which would produce an additional 
coinddenoe: for, if Luke was the author of the history, he was with St. Paul at 
this time; inasmuch as, describing the voyage which took place soon after the 
writing of this Epistle, the historian uses the first person—" We sailed away from 
Philippi''(Actsxz.6). 

[This conjecture about Lucius will not stand. Lucius and Lucas (Luke) are 
different names — not different ways of spelling the same name— and it is next to 
certain that the writer of the Acts was not in the apostle's company in Ck>rinth 
during the visit at which the Epistle to the Romans was written. He had been 
left at Philippi, and only rejoins Paul when the apostle reaches that city after 
leaving Ck>rinth.— Ed.] 
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his scheme of writing a letter as from St. Paul upon his second 
visit into Greece, would easily think of the expedient of putting 
in the names of those persons who appeared to be with St. 
Paul at the time, as an obvious recommendation of the im- 
posture ; I then repeat my observations : first, that he would 
have made the catalogue more complete; and, secondly, that 
with this contrivance in his thoughts, it was certainly his busi- 
ness, in order to avail himself of the artifice, to have stated in 
the body of the Epistle that St. Paul was in Greece when he 
wrote it, and that he was there upon his second visit. Neither 
of which he has done, either directly, or even so as to be dis- 
coverable by any circumstance found in the narrative delivered 
in the Acts. 

Under the same head, namely, of coincidences depending 
upon date, I cite from the Epistle the following salutation: 
" Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus ; who 
have for my life laid down their own necks; unto whom not 
only I give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles" 
(chap, xvi 3, 4). It appears, from the Acts of the Apostles, 
that Priscilla and Aquila had originally been inhabitants of 
Eome ; for we read. Acts xviii. 2, that " Paul found a certain 
Jew named Aquila, lately come from Italy, with his wife Pris- 
cilla ; (because that Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart 
from Home)." They were connected, therefore, with the place 
to which the salutations are sent. That is one coincidence; 
another is the following: St. Paul became acquainted with 
these persons at Corinth during his first visit into Greece. 
They accompanied him upon his return into Asia ; were settled 
for some time at Ephesus, Acts xviii. 19-26 ; and appear to 
have been with St. Paul when he wrote from that place his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Not long after 
the writing of which Epistle St. Paul went from Ephesus into 
Macedonia, and "after he had gone over those parts" pro- 
ceeded from thence upon his second visit into Greece ; during 
which visit, or rather at the conclusion of it, the Epistle to the 
Romans, as hath been shown, was written. We have, there- 
fore, the time of St. PauFs residence at Ephesus after he had 
written to the Corinthians, the time taken up by his progress 
through Macedonia (which is indefinite, and was probably con 
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siderable), and his three months' abode in Greece ; we have the 
sum of these three periods allowed for Aquila and Priscilla 
going back to Rome, so as to be there when the Epistle before 
US was written. Now, what this quotation leads us to observe 
is, the danger of scattering names and circumstances in writings 
like the present, how implicated they often are with dates and 
places, and that nothing but truth can preserve consistency. 
Had the notes of time in the Epistle to the Bomans fixed the 
writing of it to any date prior to St. Paxd's first residence at 
Corinth, the salutation of Aquila and Priscilla would have con- 
tradicted the history, because it would have been prior to his 
acquaintance with these persons. If the notes of time had 
fixed it to any period during that residence at Corinth, during 
his journey to Jerusalem, when he first returned out of Greece, 
during his stay at Antioch, whither he went down from Jeru- 
salem, or during hid second progress through the Lesser Asia, 
upon which he proceeded from Antioch, an equal contradic- 
tion would have been incurred ; because from Acts xviii. 2-18, 
19-26, it appears that during all this time Aquila and Priscilla 
were either along with St. Paul or were abiding at Ephesus. 
Lastly, had the notes of time in this Epistle, which we have 
seen to be perfectly incidental, compared with the notes of 
time in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which are equally 
incidental, fixed this Epistle to be either contemporary with 
that, or prior to it, a similar contradiction would have ensued ; 
because, first, when the Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
Aquila and Priscilla were along with St. Paul, as they joined 
in the salutation of that church, 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; and because, 
secondly, the history does not allow us to suppose, that between 
the time of their becoming acquainted with St. Paul, and the 
time of St. Paul's writing to the Corinthians, Aquila and Pris- 
cilla could have gone to Bome, so as to have been saluted in an 
Epistle to that city, and then come back to St Paul at Ephesus, 
so as to be joined with him in saluting the church of Corinth. 
As it is, all things are consistent The Epistle to the Romans 
is posterior even to the Second Epistle* to the Corinthians, be- 
cause it speaks of a contribution in Achaia being completed, 
which the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, chap, viii., is only 
soliciting. It is sufficiently, therefore, posterior to the First 
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Epistle to the Corinthians to allow time in the interval for 
Aquila and Priscilla's return from Ephesns to Bome. 

Before we dismiss these two persons, we may take notice of 
the terms of commendation in which St. Paul describes them, 
and of the agreement of that encomium with the history. 
" My helpers in Christ Jesus ; who have for my life laid down 
their necks ; unto whom not only I give thanks, but also all 
the churches of the Gentiles.'' In the eighteenth chapter of 
the Acts we are informed that Aquila and Priscilla were jT^ws ; 
that St. Paul first met with them at Corinth ; that for some 
time he abode in the same house with them ; that St. Paul's 
contention at Corinth was with the unbelieving Jews, who at 
first '' opposed and blasphemed, and afterwards with one accord 
raised an insurrection against him:" that Aquila and Priscilla 
adhered, we may conclude, to St. Paul throughout this whole 
contest ; for, when he left the city, they went with him (Acts 
xviii 18). Under these circumstances, it is highly probable 
that they should be invc^ved in the dangers and persecutions 
which St. Paul underwent from the Jews, being themselves 
Jews ; and, by adhering to St. Paul in this dispute, deserters, 
as they would be accounted, of the Jewish cause. Further, as 
they, though Jews, were assistants to St. Paul in preaching to 
the Gentiles at Corinth, they had taken a decided part in the 
great controversy of that day, the admission of the Gentiles to 
a parity of religious situation with the Jews. For this conduct 
alone, if there was no other reason, they may seem to have been 
entitled to " thanks from the churches of the Gentiles." They 
were Jews taking part with Crentiles. Yet is all this so in- 
directly intimated, or rather so much of it left to inference in 
the account given in the Acts, that I do not think it probable 
that a forger either could or would have drawn his representa- 
tion from thence : and still less probable do I think it, that, 
without having seen the Acts, he could by mere accident, and 
without truth for his guide, have delivered a representation so 
conformable to the circumstances there recorded. 

The two congruities last adduced depended upon the time, 
the two following regard the place, of the Epistle. 

1. Chap, xvi 23 : " Erastus, the chamberlain of the city, salu- 
teth you" — of what city] We have seen, that is, we have 
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inferred from circumstances found in the Epistle, compared with 
circumstances found in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians, that our Epistle was written 
during St. Paul's second visit to the peninsula of Greece. 
Again, as St. Paul, in his Epistle to the church of Corinth, 
1 Cor. xvi. 3, speaks of a collection going on in that city, and 
of his desire that it might be ready against he came thither ; 
and as in this Epistle he speaks of that collection being ready, 
it follows that the Epistle was written either while he was at 
Corinth or after he had been there. Thirdly, since St. Paul 
speaks in this Epistle of his journey to Jerusalem as about instantly 
to take place ; and as we learn. Acts xx. 3, that his design and 
attempt was to sail upon that journey immediately from Greece, 
properly so called, that is, as distinguished from Macedonia ; 
it is probable that he was in this country when he wrote the 
Epistle, in which he speaks of himself as upon the eve of setting 
out. If in Greece, he was most likely at Corinth ; for the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians show that the principal end of his 
coming into Greece was to visit that city, where he had founded 
a church. Certainly we know no place in Greece in which his 
presence was so probable; at least, the placing of him at 
Corinth satisfies every circumstance. Now, that Erastus was 
an inhabitant at Corinth, or had some connection with Corinth, 
is rendered a fair subject of presumption by that which is acci- 
dentally said of him in the Second Epistle to Timothy, iv. 20 : 
"Erastus abode at Corinth^^ St. Paul complains of his soli- 
tude, and is telling Timothy what was become of his com- 
panions; "Erastus abode at Corinth; but Trophimus have I 
left at Miletum sick." Erastus was one of those who had 
attended St. Paul in his travels. Acts zix. 22 ; and when those 
travels had, upon some occasion, brought our apostle and his 
train to Corinth, Erastus stayed there, for no reason so prob- 
able as that it was his home. I allow that this coincidence is 
not so precise as some others, yet I think it too clear to be 
produced by accident ; for, of the many places which this same 
Epistle has assigned to different persons, and the innumerable 
others which it might have mentioned, how came it to fix 
upon Corinth for Erastus? And, as far as it is a coincidence, it 
is certainly undesigned on the part of the author of the Epistle 

3 
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to the Bomans ; because he has not told us of what city Erastus 
was the chamberlain ; or, which is the same thing, from what 
city the Epistle was written, the setting forth of which was 
absolutely necessary to the display of the coincidence, if any 
such display had been thought of : nor could the author of the 
Epistle to Timothy leave Erastus at Corinth from an3rthing he 
might have read in the Epistle to the Bomans, because Corinth 
is nowhere in that Epistle mentioned either by name or de- 
scription. 

2. " Chap. xvi. 1-3 : " I commend unto you Phoebe our sister, 
which is a servant of the church which is at Cenchrea : that ye 
receive her in the Lord, as becometh saints, and that ye assist 
her in whatsoever business she hath need of you ; for she hath 
been a succourer of many, and of myself also." Cenchrea ad- 
joined to Corinth ; St. Paul, therefore, at the time of writing 
the letter, wa« in the neighbourhood of the woman whom he 
thus recommends. But, further, that St. Paul had before this 
been at Cenchrea itself appears from the eighteenth chapter of 
the Acts ; and appears by a circumstance as incidental, and as 
unlike design, as any that can be imagined : ** Paul after this 
tarried there (namely, at Corinth) yet a good while, and then 
took his leave of the brethren, and sailed thence into Syria, and 
with him PrisciUa and Aquila ; having shorn his head in Cen- 
chrea: for he had a vow " (xviii. 18). The shaving of the head 
denoted the expiration of the Nazaritic vow. The historian, 
therefore, by the mention of this circumstance virtually tells us 
that St. Paul's vow was expired before he set forward upon his 
voyage, having deferred probably his departure until he should 
be released from the restrictions under which his vow laid him. 
Shall we say that the author of the Acts of the Apostles feigned 
this anecdote of St. Paul at Cenchrea, because he had read in 
the Epistle to the Bomans that "Phoebe, a servant of the 
church of Cenchrea, had been a succourer of many, and of him 
also '^ % or shall we say that the author of the Epistle to the 
Bomans, out of his own imagination, created Phoebe " a servant 
of the chv/rch at Cenchrea^^ because he read in the Acts of the 
Apostles, that Paul had "shorn his head'' in that place? 

No. III. — Chap. i. 13 : " Now I would not have you ignorant, 
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brethren, that oftentimes I purposed to oome unto you, (but was 
let hitherto,) that I might have some fruit among you also, even 
as among other Genliles." Again, xv. 23, 24, 28 : " But now 
having no more place in these parts, and having a great desire 
these many years (iroAX«, oftentimes) to come unto you ; when- 
soever I take my journey into Spain I will come to you ; for I 
trust to see you in my journey, and to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you... But now I go up unto Jerusalem, to 
minister to the saints... When therefore I have performed this, 
and have sealed to them this fruit, I will come by you into 
Spain.* 

With these passages compare Acts xix. 21 : ^ After these 
things were ended (namely, at Ephesus) Paul purposed in the 
spirit, when he had passed throiigh Macedonia and Achaia, to 
go to Jerusalem ; saying. After I have been there, I must also 
see Bome.* 

Let it be observed that our Epistle purports to have been 
written at the conclusion of St. Paul's second journey into 
Greece : that the quotation from the Acts contains words said 
to have been spoken by St. Paul at Ephesus, some time before 
he set forwards upon that journey. Now I contend that it is 
impossible that two independent fictions diould have attributed 
to St. Paul the same purpose, especially a purpose so specific 
and particular as this, which was not merely a general design 
of visiting Rome, but a design of visiting Home after he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia, and after he had per- 
formed a voyage from these countries to Jerusalem. The con- 
formity between the history and the Epistle is perfect In the 
first quotation from the Epistle, we find that a design of visit- 
ing Bome had long dwelt in the apostle's mind : in the quota- 
tion from the Acts we find that design expressed a considerable 
time before the Epistle was written. In the history we find 
that the plan which St. Paul had formed was to pass through 
Macedonia and Achaia ; after that, to go to Jerusalem ; and, 
when he had finished his visit there, to sail for Bome. When 
the Epistle was written, he had executed so much of his plan, 
as to have passed through Macedonia and Achaia; and was 
preparing to pursue the remainder of it, by speedily setting out 
towards Jerusalem : and in this point of his travels he tells his 
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friends at Rome, that, when he had completed the business 
which carried him to Jerusalem, he would come to them. 
Secondly, I say that the very inspection of the passages will 
satisfy us that they were not made up from one another. 

" Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, I will come to 
you ; for I trust to see you in my journey, and to be brought 
on my way thitherward by you. ..But now I go up to Jerusalem, 
to minister to the saints... When therefore I have performed 
this, and have sealed to them this fruit, I will come by you into 
Spain." — ^This from the Epistle. 

'^ Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed through 
Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem; saying. After I 
have been there, I must also see Rome." — ^This from the Acts. 

If the passage in the Epistle was taken from that in the Acts, 
why was Spam put in? If the passage in the Acts was taken 
from that in the Epistle, why was Spain left out? If the two 
passages were unknown to each other, nothing can account for 
their conformity but truth. Whether we suppose the history 
and the Epistle to be alike fictitious, or the history to be true 
but the letter spurious, or the letter to be genuine but the his- 
tory a fable, the meeting with this circumstance in both, if 
neither borrowed it from the other, is, upon all these supposi- 
tions, equally inexplicable. 

No. rV. — ^The following quotation I offer for the purpose of 
pointing out a geographical coincidence of so much importance, 
that Dr. Lardner considered it as a confirmation of the whole 
history of St. Paul's travels. 

Chap. XV. ver. 19: "So that from Jerusalem, and round 
about unto lUyricum, I have fully preached the gospel of 
CJhrist." 

I do not think that these words necessarily import that St. 
Paul had penetrated into Illyricum, or preached the gospel in 
that province ; but rather that he had come to the confines of 
Illyricum (j^ixP* '''^^ *lXXvptKov) and that these confines were 
the external boundary of his travels. St. Paul considers Jeru- 
salem as the centre, and is here viewing the circumference to 
which his travels had extended. The form of expression in 
the original conveys this idea — dvo ' UpowctT^vifA x«i kvkX^ f^^XP' 
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T6U 'IxXvpiMv, Illyricum was the part of this circle which 
he mentions in an Epistle to the Romans, because it lay in a 
direction from Jerusalem towards that city, and pointed out to 
the Boman readers the nearest place to them, to which his 
travels from Jerusalem had brought him. The name of 
Illyricum nowhere occurs in the Acts of the Apostles ; no sus- 
picion, therefore, can be conceived that the mention of it was 
borrowed from thence. Tet I think it appears, from these same 
Acts, that St. Paul, before the time when he wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans, had reached the confines of Illyricum ; or, how- 
ever, that he might have done so, in perfect consistency with 
the account there delivered. Illyricum adjoins upon Macedonia ; 
measuring from Jerusalem towards Rome, it lies close behind 
it. If, therefore, St. Paul traversed the whole country of 
Macedonia, the route would necessarily bring him to the con- 
fines of Illyricum, and these confines would be described as the 
extremity of his journey. Now the account of St. Paul's 
second visit to the peninsula of Greece is contained in these 
words : *^ He departed for to go into Macedonia ; and when he 
had gone ov& those parts, and had given them much exhortation, 
he came into Greece" (Acts xx. 2). This account allows, or 
rather leads us to suppose, that St. Paul, in going over Mace- 
donia ()/fX^c)y ra ficipn ixehx) had passed so far to the west, as 
to come into those parts of the country which were contigu- 
ous to Illyricum, if he did not enter Illyricum itself. The his- 
tory, therefore, and the Epistle so far agree ; and the agreement 
is much strengthened by a coincidence of time. At the time 
the Epistle was written, St. Paul might say, in conformity with 
the history, that he had " come into Illyricum : " much before 
that time he could not have said so; for, upon his former 
journey to Macedonia, his route is laid down from the time of 
his landing at Philippi to hid sailing from Corinth. We trace 
him from Philippi to Amphipolis and ApoUonia ; from thence 
to Thessalonica ; from Thessalonica to Berea; from Berea to 
Athens; and from Athens to Corinth: which track confines 
him to the eastern side of the peninsula, and therefore keeps 
him all the while at a considerable distance from Illyricum, 
Upon his second visit to Macedonia, the history, we have seen, 
leaves him at liberty. It must have been, therefore, upon that 
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second visit, if at aR, that he approached lUyricum ; and this 
visit, we know, ahnost immediately preceded the writing of the 
Epistle. It was natural that the apostle should refer to a 
journey which was fresh in his thoughts. 

No. V. — Chap. XV. 30 : " Now I beseech you, brethren, for the 
Lord Jesus Christ's sake, and for the love of the Spirit, that ye 
strive together with me in your prayers to God for me; that I may 
be delivered from them that do not believe in Jud8ea."^-With this 
compare Acts xx, 22, 23 : *^ And now, behold, I go bound in the 
spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall 
me there : save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me." 

Let it be remarked that it is the same journey to Jerusalem 
which is spoken of in these two passages ; that the Epistle was 
written immediately before St. Paul set forwards upon this 
journey from Achaia ; that the words in the Acts were uttered 
by him when he had proceeded in that journey aa far as 
Miletus, in Lesser Asia. This being remembered, I observe 
that the two passages, without any resemblance between them 
that could induce us to suspect that they were borrowed from 
one another, represent the state of St. Paul's mind, with respect 
to the event of the journey, in terms of substantial agreement. 
They both express his sense of danger in the approaching visit 
to Jerusalem ; they both express the doubt which dwelt upon 
his thoughts concerning what might there befall him. When, 
in his Epistle, he entreats the Boman Christians, " for the Lord 
Jesus Christ's sake, and for the love of the Spirit, to strive 
together with him in their prayers to God for him, that he 
might be delivered from them which do not believe in Judaea," 
he sufficiently confesses his fears. In the Acts of the Apostles 
we see in him the same apprehensions and the same uncer- 
tainty : " I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knotnng 
the things that shall befall me there." The only difference is, 
that in the history his thoughts are more inclined to despondency 
than in the Epistle. In the Epistle he retains his hope '* that 
he should come unto them with joy by the will of God ;" in the 
history his mind yields to the reflection that the Holy Ghost 
witnessed in every city that bonds and afflictions awaited him. 
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Now that his fears should be greater and his hopes less in this 
stage of his journey than when he wrote his Epistle, that is, 
when he first set out upon it, is no other alteration than might 
well be expected, since those prophetic intimations to which he 
refers, when he says, "the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every 
city," had probably been received by him in the course of his 
journey, and were probably similar to what we know he 
received in the remaining part of it at Tyre (xxi. 4), and after- 
wards from Agabus at Caesarea (xxi. 11). 

No. VL — ^There is another strong remark arising from the 
same passage in the Epistle, to make which understood it will be 
necessary to state the passage over again, and somewhat more at 
length. 

" I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ's sake, 
and for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with me 
in your prayers to Grod for me, that I may be delivered from 
them that do not believe in Judaea. . .that I may come unto you 
with joy by the will of Grod, and may with you be refreshed." 

I desire the reader to call to mind that part of St. Paul's 
history which took place after his arrival at Jerusalem, and 
which employs the seven last chapters of the Acts : and I 
build upon it this observation — ^that supposing the Epistle to 
the Bomans to have been a forgery, and the author of the 
forgery to have had the Acts of the Apostles before him, and 
to have there seen that St. Paul in fact " was not delivered from 
the unbelieving Jews," but, on the contrary, that he was taken 
into custody at Jerusalem, and brought to Eome a prisoner — 
it is next to impossible that he should have made St Paul 
express expectations so contrary to what he saw had been the 
event, and utter prayers, with apparent hopes of success, which 
he must have known were frustrated in the issue. 

This single consideration convinces me that no concert or 
confederacy whatever subsisted between the Epistle and the 
Acts of the Apostles; and that whatever coincidences have been 
or can be pointed out between them, are unsophisticated, and 
are the result of truth and reality. 

It also convinces me that the Epistle was written not only in 
St. Paul's lifetime, but before he arrived at Jerusalem ; for the 
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important events relating to him which took place after his 
arriyal at that city must have been known to the Chriatian 
community soon after they happened : they form the most 
public part of his history. But had they been known to the 
author of the Epistle — in other words, had they then taken 
place — ^the passage which we have quoted from the Epistle 
would not have been found there. 

No. Vn. — I now proceed to state the conformity which 
exists between the argument of this Epistle and the history of 
its reputed author. It is enough for this purpose to observe, 
that the object of the Epistle, that is, of the argumentative 
part of it, was to place the Gentile convert upon a parity of 
situation with the Jewish, in respect of his re%ious condition 
and his rank in the divine favour. The Epistle supports this 
point by a variety of arguments : such as, that no man of either 
description was justified by the works of the law — ^for this plain 
reason, that no man had performed them ; that it became 
therefore necessary to appoint another medium or condition of 
justification, in which new medium the Jewish peculiarity was 
merged and lost; that Abraham's own justification was anterior 
to the law, and independent of it; that the Jewish converts 
were to consider the law as now dead, and themselves as married 
to another ; that what the law in truth could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God had done by sending his Son ; 
that God had rejected the unbelieving Jews, and had substi- 
tuted in their place a society of believers in Christ, collected 
indifferently from Jews and Gentiles. Soon after the writing 
of this Epistle, St. Paul, agreeably to the intention intimated in 
the Epistle itself, took his journey to Jerusalem. The day 
after he arrived there he was introduced to the Church. What 
passed at this interview is thus related, Acts xxi. 19 : " When 
he had saluted them, he declared particularly what things God 
had wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry. And when 
they heard it, they glorified the Lord, and said unto him. Thou 
seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which 
believe ; and they are all zealous of the law : and they are 
informed of thee, that thou teachest all the Jews which are 
among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, saying, that they ought 
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not to circumcise their children, neither to walk after the cus- 
toms." St. Paul disclaimed the charge, but there must have been 
something to have led to it. Now it is only necessary to suppose 
that St. Paul openly professed the principles which the Epistle 
oontains ; that, in the course of his ministry he had uttered the 
sentiments which he is here made to write ; and the matter is 
accounted for. Concerning the accusation which public rumour 
had brought against him to Jerusalem, I will not say that it 
was just; but I will say, that, if he was the author of the Epistle 
before us, and if his preaching was consistent with his writing, 
it was extremely natural: for, though it be not a necessary, 
surely it is an easy inference, that if the Gentile convert who 
did not observe the law of Moses, held as advantageous a 
situation in his religious interests as the Jewish convert who 
did, there could be no strong reason for observing that law at 
all. The remonstrance, therefore, of the Church of Jerusalem, 
and the report which occasioned it, were founded in no very 
violent misconstruction of the apostle's doctrine. His reception 
at Jerusalem was exactly what I should have expected the 
author of this Epistle to have met with. I am entitled, there- 
fore, to argue that a separate narrative of effects experienced 
by St. Paul, similar to what a person might be expected to ex- 
perience who held the doctrines advanced in tliis Epistle, forms 
a proof that he did hold these doctrines ; and that the Epistle 
bearing his name, in which such doctrines are laid down, 
actually proceeded from him. 

No. VnL — ^This number is supplemental to the former. I 
propose to point out in it two particulars in the conduct of the 
argument, perfectly adapted to the historical circumstances 
under which the Epistle was written; which yet are free 
from all appearance of contrivance, and which it would 
not, I think, have entered into the mind of a sophist to con- 
trive. 

1. The Epistle to the Galatians relates to the same general 
question as the Epistle to the Bomans. St. Paul had founded 
the Church at Galatia ; at Rome he had never been. Observe 
now a difference in his manner of treating of the same subject, 
corresponding with this difference in his situation. In the 
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Epistle to the Galations he puts the point in a great meafiure 
upon (mthority: " I marvel that ye are so soon removed from 
him that called you into the grace of Christ unto another gospel '' 
(GaL i 6). " I certify you, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached of me, is hot after man. For I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it^ but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ" (chap. i. 11, 12). ^^I am afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed upon you labour in vain" (iv. 11). "I desire to be 
present with you now,.,for I stand in doubt of you" (iv, 20), 
" Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing " (v. 2). " This persuasion cometh not 
of him that calleth you" (v. 8). This is the style in which he 
accosts the Galatians. In the Epistle to the converts of Bome, 
where his authority was not established, nor his person known, 
he puts the same point entirely upon wgumervt. The perusal 
of ijie Epistle will prove this to the satisfaction of every reader ; 
and, as the observation relates to the whole contents of the 
Epistle, I forbear adducing separate extracts. I repeat, there- 
fore, that we have pointed out a distinction in the two Epistles, 
suited to the relation in which the author stood to his different 
correspondents. 

Another adaptation, and somewhat of the same kind^ is the 
following ; — 

2. The Jews, we know, were very numerous at Eome, and 
probably formed a principal part among the new converts : so 
much so, that the Christians seem to have been known at Bome 
rather as a denomination of Jews, than as anything else. In 
an Slpistle, consequently, to the Boman believers, the point to 
be endeavoured after by St. Paul was, to reconcile the Jewish 
converts to the opinion, that the Gentiles were admitted bj 
God to a parity of religious situation with themselves, and thai 
without their being bound by the law of Moses. The Gentile 
converts would probably accede to this opinion very readily. 
In this Epistle, therefore, though directed to the Boman Church 
in general, it is in truth a Jew writing to Jews. Accordingly, 
you will take notice, that as of ten as his argument leads him to 
say anything derogatory from the Jewish institution, he con- 
stantly follows it by a softening clause. Having (ii. 28, 29) 
pronounced, not much perhaps to the satisfaction of the native 
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Jews, ** that he is not a Jew which is one outwardly, neither is 
that circumcision which is outward in the flesh,'' he adds imme- 
diately, " What advantage then hath the Jew, or what profit is 
there in oiroumcision? Much m>ery VHtyP Haying, in the third 
chapter, yer. 28, brought his argument to this formal condu- 
sipn, ** that a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of the 
law," he presently subjoins, ver. 31, ** Do we then make void 
the law through faith? God forbid ; ^»a, y>e Mtablish the law," 
In the seventh diapter, when in the sixth verse he had advanced 
the bold assertion, that *' now we are delivered from the law, 
that being dead wherein we were held ;" in the very next verse 
he comes in with this healing question, ^^What shall we say 
then? Is the law sin? God forbid ; nay, I had not known sin 
but by the law." Having in the following words insinuated, 
or rather more than insinuated, the inefficacy of the Jewish law 
(viiL 3), " For what the law could not do, in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending his own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh;'' after a 
digression, indeed, but that sort of a digression which he could 
never resist, a rapturous contemplation of his Christian hope, 
and which occupies the latter part of this chapter; we find him 
in the next, as if sensible that he had said something which 
would give oflence, returning to his Jewish brethren in terms 
of the warmest aflection and respect : ^' I say the truth in 
Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the 
Holy Ghost, that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow 
in my heart For 1 could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ, for my hrethareny my kimmen ocoordimg to the fleth^ who 
are Israditea: to whom pertcdneth the adopHonf and the gtory^ 
and the coverumts, and the giving of the law, and the eervioe of 
God, cmd the proniiaes; whoee are the fathere; and of whom, as 
concerning the flesh, Christ came," When, in the thirty-first and 
thirty-second verses of this ninth chapter, he represented to the 
Jews the error of even the best of their nation, by telling them 
that *' Israel, which followed after the law of righteousness, 
had not attained to the law of righteousness, because they 
sought it not by faith, but as it were by the works of the law ; 
for they stumbled at that stumbling-stone," he takes care 
to annex to his declaration these conciliating expressions: 
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" Brothren, my heart i desire and prayer to Oodfor Israel is, that 
they might be saved ; for I bear them record that they have a 
zeal of Ood^ but not according to knowledge.'* Lastly, having, 
chap. X. 20, 21, by the application of a passage in Isaiah, in- 
sinuated the most imgrateful of all propositions to a Jewish ear, 
the rejection of the Jewish nation as Grod's peculiar people ; he 
hastens, as it were, to qualify the intelligence of their fall by 
this interesting expostulation : '^ I say, then, hath God cast away 
his people (that is, wholly and entirely)? Ood forbid; for I also 
am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin. Ood hcUh not cast away his people which he foreknew :^^ 
and follows this thought, throughout the whole of the eleventh 
chapter, in a series of reflections calculated to soothe the Jewish 
converts, as well as to procure from their Gentile brethren 
respect to the Jewish institution. Now all this is perfectly 
natural. In a real St. Paul writing to real converts, it is what 
anxiety to bring them over to his persuasion would naturally 
produce ; but there is an earnestness and a personality, if I may 
so call it, in the manner, which a cold forgery, I apprehend, 
would neither have conceived nor supported. 



CHAPTER ni. 

THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE COBIMTHIANS. 

No. I. — Before we proceed to compare this Epistle with the 
history, or with any other Epistle, we will employ one number 
in stating certain remarks applicable to our argument, which 
arise from a perusal of the Epistle itself. 

By an expression in the first verse of the seventh chapter, 
"Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto me," it 
appears that this letter to the Corinthians was written by St. 
Paul in answer to one which he had received from them ; and 
that the seventh, and some of the following chapters, are taken 
up in reserving certain doubts, and regulating certain points of 
order, concerning which the Corinthians had in their letter 
consulted him. This alone is a circumstance considerably in 
favour of the authenticity of the Epistle ; for it must have been 
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a fax-fetched contrivance in a forgery, first to have feigned the 
receipt of a letter from the Church of Corinth, which letter 
does not appear ; and then to have drawn up a fictitious answer 
to it, relative to a great variety of doubts and inquiries, purely 
economical and domestic ; and which, though likely enough U 
have occurred to an infant society, in a situation and under ai 
institution so novel as that of a Christian chu^h then was, it 
must have very much exercised the author's invention, and 
could have answered no imaginable purpose of forgery, to intro- 
duce the mention of at alL Particulars of the kind we refer to 
are such as the following; — the rule of duty and prudence 
relative to entering into marriage, as appUcable to virgins, to 
widows ; the case of husbands married to unconverted wives, 
of wives having imconverted husbands; that case where the 
unconverted party chooses to separate, where he chooses to con- 
tinue the union; the effect which their conversion produced 
upon their prior state, of circumcision, of slavery ; the eating of 
things offered to idols, as it was in itself, as others were affected 
by it; the joining in idolatrous sacrifices; the decorum to be 
observed in their religious assembUes, the order of speaking, 
the silence of women, the covering or imcovering of the head, 
as it became men, as it became women. These subjects, with 
their several subdivisions, are so partiqular, minute, and numer- 
ous, that, though they be exactly agreeable to the circumstances 
of the persons to whom the letter was written, nothing, I be- 
lieve, but the existence and reality of those circumstances could 
have suggested them to the writer's thoughts. 

But this is not the only, nor the principal observation upon 
the correspondence between the Church of Corinth and their 
apostle which I wish to point out. It appears, I think, in this 
correspondence, that although the Corinthians had written to 
St. Paul, requesting his answer and his direction in the several 
points above enumerated, yet that they had not said one syllable 
about the enormities and disorders which had crept in among 
them, and in the blame of which they all shared ; but that St. 
Paul's information concerning the irregularities then prevailing 
at Corinth had come round to him from other quarters. The 
quarrels and disputes excited by their contentious adherence to 
their different teachers, and by their placing of them in com- 
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petition with one anotlier, were not mentioned in their letter^ 
but commnnicated to St. Paul by more private intelligence : '' It 
hath been declared unto me, my brethren, by them uihich are of 
the house of Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now 
this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of 
ApoUos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ" (i. 11, 12). The 
incestuous marriage *^ of a man witili his father's wife," which 
St. Paul reprehends with so much severity in the fifth chapter 
of our Epistle, and which was not the crime of an individual 
only, but a crime in which the whole Church, by tolerating and 
conniving at it, had rendered themselves partakers, did not 
come to St. Paul's knowledge by the letter, but by a rumour 
which had reached his ears : ^^Itis reported commonly that there 
is fornication among you, and such fornication as is not so much 
as named among the Gentiles, that one should have his father's 
wife ; and ye are puffed up, and have not rather mourned that 
he that hath done this deed might be taken away from among 
you " (v. 1, 2). Their going to law before the judicature of the 
oountryy rather than arbitrate and adjust their disputes among 
themselves, which St. Paul animadverts upon with his usual 
plainness, was not intimated to him in the letter, because he tells 
them his opinion of this conduct before he comes to the contents 
of the letter. Their litigiounaees is censured by St. Paul in the 
sixth chapter of his Epistle, and it is only at the beginning of 
the seventh chapter that he proceeds upon the articles which he 
found in their letter; and he proceeds upon them with this 
preface : " Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto 
me " (vii« 1) ; which introduction he would not have used, if he 
had been already discussing any of the subjects concerning 
which they had written. Their irregularities in celebrating the 
Lord's Supper, and the utter perversion of the institution which 
ensued, were not in the letter, as is evident from the terms in 
which St. Paul mentions the notice he had received of it : 
" Now in this that I declare unto youy I praise you not, that ye 
come together not for the better, but for the worse. For first 
of all when ye come together in the church, / hear that there 
be divisions among you, and I partly believe i^." Now that the 
Corinthians should, in their own letter, exhibit the fair side of 
their conduct to the apostle, and conceal from him the faults of 
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their behaviour, was extremely natural, and extremely probable : 
but it was a distinction which would not, I think, have easily 
occurred to the author of a forgery ; and much less likely is it 
that it should have entered into his thoughts to make the dis- 
tinction appear in the way in which it does appear, namely, not 
by the original letter^ not by any express observation upon it 
in the answer, but distantly, by marks perceivable in the 
manner, or in the order, in which St. Paul takes notice of 
their faults. 

No. n. — Our Epistle purports to have been written after St. 
Paul had already been at Corinth : '' I, brethren, when I oame to 
1/ou, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom** (ii 1) : 
and in many other places to the same effect. It purports also 
to have been written upon the eve of another visit to that 
Church : " I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will " (iv. 19) ; 
and again, " I will come to you when I shall pass through 
Macedonia** (xvi. 6). Now the history relates that St. Paul 
did in fact visit Corinth tivice; once as recorded at length in the 
eighteenth, and a second time as mentioned briefly in the 
twentieth chapter of the Acts. The same history also informs 
us, Acts XX. 1, that it was from Ephesus St. Paul proceeded 
upon his second journey into Greece. Therefore, as the Epistle 
purports to have been written a short time preceding that 
journey ; and as St. Paul, the history tells us, had resided more 
than two years at Ephesus before he set out upon it, it follows 
that it must have been from Ephesus, to be consistent with the 
history, that the Epistle was written ; and every note of place 
in the Epistle agrees with this supposition: — "If, after the 
manner of men, I have fought with beasts at EpheeuB, what 
advantageth it me, if the dead rise not?** (xv. 32). I allow 
that the apostle might say this, wherever he was ; but it was 
more natural and more to the purpose to say it, if he was at 
Ephesus at the time, and in the midst of those conflicts to which 
the expression relates. — "The churches of Asia salute you** 
(xvi. 19). Asia, throughout the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, does not mean the whole of Asia Minor or 
Anatolia, nor even the whole of the proconsular Asia, but a 
district in the anterior part of that country, called Lydian Asia, 
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divided from the rest, much aa Portugal is from Spain, and of 
which district Epheaus was the capital. — " Aquila and Priscilla 
salute you" (xvi. 19). Aquila and Priscilla were at Ephesiu 
during the period within which this Epistle was written (Acts 
xviii. 18, 26). — "I will tarry at Ephesm until Pentecost" (xvi 8). 
This, I apprehend, is in terms almost asserting that he was at 
Ephesus at the time of writing the Epistle. — '^A great and 
effectual door is opened unto me" (xvi. 9). How well this 
declaration corresponded with the state of things at Ephesus, 
and the progress of the gospel in these parts, we learn from the 
reflection with which the historian concludes the account of 
certain transactions which passed there : ^^ So mightily grew 
the word of God and prevailed" (Acts xix. 20) ; as well as from 
the complaint of Demetrius, '^that not only at Ephesus, but also 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away 
much people" (xix. 26). — "And there are many adversaries," 
says the Epistle (xvi 9). Look into the history of this period : 
" When divers were hardened and believed not, but spake evil 
of that way before the multitude, he departed from them, and 
separated the disciples." The conformity therefore upon this 
head of comparison is circumstantial and perfect. If any one 
thinks that this is a conformity so obvious, that any forger of 
tolerable caution and sagacity would have taken care to preserve 
it, I must desire such an one to read the Epistle for himself ; 
and, when he has done so, to declare, whether he has discovered 
one mark of art or design ; whether the notes of time and place 
appear to him to be inserted with any reference to each other, 
with any view of their being compared with each other, or for 
the purpose of establishing a visible agreement with the history, 
in respect of them. 

No. m. — Chap. iv. 17-19 : " For this cause have I sent unto 
you Timotheus, who is my beloved son, and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my ways which 
be in Christ, as I teach everywhere in every church. Now 
some are puffed up, as though I would not come unto you ; but 
I will come unto you shortly, if the Lord will." 

With this I compare Acts xix. 21, 22 : " After these things 
were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
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through Macedonia and Achata, to go to Jerusalem ; saying, 
After I have been there, I must also see Borne. So he sent 
unto Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, Timo- 
theus and Erastus/' 

Though it be not said, it appears, I think, with sufficient cer- 
tainty, I mean from the history, independently of the Epistle, 
that Timothy was sent upon this occasion into Achma^ of which 
Corinth was the capital city, as well as into Macedonia ; for the 
sending of Timothy and Erastus is, in the passage where it is 
mentioned, plainly connected with St. Paul's own journey ; he 
serU them before him. As he therefore purposed to go into 
Achaia himself, it is highly probable that they were to go 
thither also. Nevertheless they are said only to have been sent 
into Macedonia, because Macedonia was in truth the country 
to which they went immediately from Ephesus ; being directed, 
as we suppose, to proceed afterwards from thence into Achaia. 
If this be so, the narrative agrees with the Epistle ; and the 
agreement is attended with very little appearance of design. 
One thing at least concerning it is certain ; that if this passage 
of St. PauFs history had been taken from his letter, it would 
have sent Timothy to Corinth by name, or expressly however 
into Achaia. 

But there is another circumstance in these two passages much 
less obvious, in which an agreement holds^ without any room 
for suspicion that it was produced by design. We have ob- 
served that the sending of Timothy into the peninsula of Greece 
was connected in the narrative with St. Paulas own journey 
thither ; it is stated as the effect of the same resolution. Paul 
purposed to go into Macedonia ; '' so he sent two of them that 
ministered unto him, Timotheus and Erastus." Now, in the 
Epistle also you remark that^ when the apostle mentions his 
having sent Timothy unto them, in the very next sentence he 
speaks of his own visit : " For this cause have I sent unto you 
Timotheus, who is my beloved son, &c....Now some are puffed 
up, as though I would not come unto you ; but I will come unto 
you shortly, if the Lord will." Timothy's journey, we see, is 
mentioned in the history, and in the Epistle, in close connection 
with St. Paul's own. Here is the same order of thought and 
intention ; yet conveyed under such diversity of circumstance 

4 
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and expression, and the mention of them in the Epistle so allied 
to the occasion which introduces it — ^namely, the insinuation of 
his adversaries that he would come to Corinth no more — ^that I 
am persuaded no attentive reader will believe that these pas- 
sages were written in concert with one another, or will doubt 
but that the agreement is unsought and unoontrived. 

But, in the Acts, Erastus accompanied Timothy in this jour- 
ney, of whom no mention is made in the Epistle. From what 
has been said, in our observaticms upon the Epistle to the 
Eomans, it appears probable that Eraatus was a Corinthian. If 
so, though he accompanied Timothy to Corinth, he was only 
returning home, and Timothy was tiie messenger charged with 
St. Paul's orders. At any rate, this discrepancy shows that the 
passages were not taken from one another. 

No. rV. — Chap. xvi. 10, 11 : **Now, if Timotheus come, see 
that he may be with you without fear ; for he worketh the 
work of the Lord, as I also do. Let no man therefore despise 
him, but conduct h\m forth in peace, that he may come unto 
me, for I look for him with the brethren." 

From the passage considered in the preceding number, it 
appears that Timothy was sent to Corinth, either with the 
Epistle or before it ; " For this cause have I sent imto you 
Timotheus.'' From the passage now quoted, we infer that 
Timothy was not sent with the Epistle ; for had he been the 
bearer of the letter, or accompanied it, would St. Paul in that 
letter have said, " if Timothy come " 1 Nor is the sequel con- 
sistent with the supposition of his carrying the letter ; for if 
Timothy was with the apostle when he wrote the letter, could 
he say, as he does, "I look for him with the brethren "II con- 
clude, therefore, that Timothy had left St Paul to proceed upon 
his journey before the letter was written. Further, the passage 
before us seems to imply, that Timothy was not expected by 
St Paul to arrive at Corinth till after they had received the 
letter. He gives them directions in the letter how to treat him 
when he should arrive : " If he come," act towards him so and 
so. Lastly, the whole form of expression is most naturally 
applicable to the supposition of Timothy's coming to Corinth, 
not directly from St Paul, but from some other quarter ; and 
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that his instructions had been, when he should reach Corinth, 
to return. Now, how stands this matter in the history? Turn 
to the nineteenth chapter and the twenty-first verse of the Acts, 
and you will find that Timothy did not, when sent from 
Ephesus, where he left St. Paul, and where the j»'eeent Epistle 
was written, proceed by a straight course to Corinth, but that 
he went round through Macedonia. This clears up everything ; 
for, although Timothy was set forth upon his journey before the 
letter was written, yet he might not reaoh Corinth till after the 
letter arrived there ; and he would come to Corinth, when he 
did come, not directly from St. Paul at Ephesus, but from some 
part of Macedonia. Here, therefore, is a circumstantial and 
critical agreement, and unquestionably without design; for 
neither of the two passages in the Epistle mentions Timothy's 
journey into Macedonia at all, thou^ nothing but a circuit of 
that kind can explain and reconcile the expressions which the 
writer uses. 

No. V. — Chap. L 12 : "Now this I say, that every one of you 
saith, I am of Paul ; and I of Apollos ; and I of Cephas ; and 
I of Christ." 

Also, iii. 6 ; "I have planted, Apollos watered ; but Grod 
gave the increase." 

This expression, " I have planted, Apollos watered," imports 
two things : first, that Paul had been at Corinth before Apollos ; 
secondly, that Apollos had been at Corinth after Paul, but 
before the writing of this Epistle. This implied account of the 
several events, and of the order in which they took place, cor- 
responds exactly with the history. St. Paul, after his first visit 
into Greece, returned from Corinth into Syria by the way of 
Ephesus ; and, dropping his companions Aquila and Priscilla 
at Ephesus, he proceeded forwards to Jerusalem : from Jeru- 
salem he descended to Antioch ; and from thence made a pro- 
gress through some of the upper or northern* provinces of the 

* [" Upper or northern.** In our modem maps, the north being always placed 
at the top, the south at the bottom, one is apt, in a heedless moment, to speak 
of the northern conntries as if they were therefore the upper countries. But it 
is strange that Paley should have tripped in this way. The " upper coasts " tra- 
versed by Paul, according to Acts xix. 1, were simply the "higher parts" of Asia 
Minor — the elevated central countries of the peninsula, such as Galatia and 
Pbrygia. Compare Acts zviii 98.— Bd.] 
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lesser Asia (Acts xviii. 19, 23) ; during which progress, and con- 
sequently in the interval between St. Paul's first and second 
visit to Corinth, and consequently also before ihe writing of 
this Epistle, which was at Ephesus, two years at least after the 
apostle's return from his progress, we hear of Apollos, and we 
hear of him at Corinth. While St. Paul was engaged, as hath 
been said, in Phrygia and Galatia, Apollos came down to 
Ephesus ; and being, in St. Paul's absence, instructed by Aquila 
and Priscilla, and having obtained letters of recommendation 
from the Church at Ephesus, he passed over to Achaia ; and 
when he was there, we read that he " helped them much which 
had believed through grace, for he mightily convinced the Jews, 
and that publicly" (Acts xviii. 27, 28). To have brought 
Apollos into Achaia, of which Corinth was the capital city, as 
well as the principal Christian Church, and to have shown that 
he preached the gospel in that country, would have been suffi- 
cient for our purpose. But the history happens also to men- 
tion Corinth by name as the place in which Apollos, after his 
arrival in Achaia, fixed his residence ; for, proceeding with the 
account of St. Paul's travels, it tells us, that while Apollos was 
at Corinth, Paul, having passed through the upper coasts, came 
down to Ephesus (xix. 1). What is said therefore of Apollos 
in the Epistle, coincides exactly, and especially in the point of 
chronology, with what ia delivered concerning him in the his- 
tory. The only question now is, whether the allusions were 
made with a regard to this coincidence. Now, the occasions 
and purposes for which the name of Apollos is introduced in 
the Acts and in the Epistle, are so independent and so remote, 
that it is impossible to discover the smallest reference from one 
to the other. Apollos is mentioned in the Acts, in immediate 
connection with the history of Aquila and Priscilla, and for the 
very singular circumstance of his " knowing only the baptism 
of John." In the Epistle, where none of these circumstances 
are taken notice of, his name first occurs for the purpose of 
reproving the contentious spirit of the Corinthians; and it 
occurs only in conjunction with that of some others : " Every 
one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of 
Cephas ; and I of Christw" The second passage in which Apollos 
appears, " I have planted, Apollos watered," fixes, as we have 
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observed, the order of time among three distinct events ; but 
it fixes this, I will venture to pronounce, without the writer 
perceiving that he was doing any such thing. The sentence 
fixed this order in exact conformity with the history ; but it is 
itself introduced solely for the sake of the reflection which fol- 
lows : " Neither is he that planteth any thing, neither he that 
watereth, but Grod that giveth the increase." 

No. VL — Chap. iv. 11, 12: "Even unto this present horn* 
we both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, 
and have no certain dwelling-place ; and labour, working with 
our own hands." 

We are expressly told, in the history, that at Corinth St. 
Paul laboured with his own hands: "He found Aquila and 
Friscilla ; and, because he was of the same craft, he abode with 
them, and wrought ; for by their occupation they were tent- 
makers." But in the text before us he is made to say, that " he 
laboured even unto this present hour,^^ — ^that is, to the time of 
writing the Epistle at Ephesus. Now, in the narration of St. 
Paul's transactions at Ephesus, delivered in the nineteenth 
chapter of the Acts, nothing is said of his working with his own 
hands ; but in the twentieth chapter we read that, upon his 
return from Greece, he sent for the elders of the Church of 
Ephesus, to meet him at Miletus ; and in the discourse which 
he there addressed to them, amidst some other reflections which 
he calls to their remembrance, we find the following : " I have 
coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves 
also know, that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me." The reader will not forget to 
remark, that though St. Paul be now at Miletus, it is to the 
elders of the Church of Ephesus he is speaking when he says, 
" Ye yourselves know that these hands have ministered to my 
necessities ;" and that the whole discourse relates to his conduct 
during his last preceding residence at Ephesus. That manual 
labour, therefore, which he hkd exercised at Corinth he con- 
tinued at Ephesus ; and not only so, but continued it during 
that particular residence at Ephesus, near the conclusion of 
which this Epistle was written; so that he might, with the 
strictest truth, say, at the time of writing the Epistle, " Even 
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uivto this present hovr we labour, working with our own liands." 
The correspondency is sufficient, then, as to the undesignedness 
of it. It is manifest to my judgment, that if the history, in 
this article, had been taken from the Epistle, this circumstance, 
if it appeared at all, would have appeared in its place, that is, 
in the direct account of St. Paul's transactions at Ephesus. 
The correspondency would not have been effected, as it is, by a 
kind of reflected stroke, that is, by a reference in a subse- 
quent speech to what in the narrative was omitted. Nor is it 
likely, on the other hand, that a circumstance which is not 
extant in the history of St. Paul at Ephesus, should have been 
made the subject of a factitious alliision in an Epistle purporting 
to be written by him from that place ; not to mention that the 
allusion itself, especially as to time, is too oblique and general 
to answer any purposes of forgery whatever. 

No. VIL — Chap. ix. 20 : " And unto the Jews I became as 
a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the 
law, as under the law." 

We have the disposition here described exemplified in twa 
instances which the history records ; one, Acts xvi. 3 : " Him 
(Timothy) would Paul have to go forth with him ; and took and 
circumcised him because of the Jews in those quarters; for they 
knew all that his father was a Greek.*' This was before the 
writing of the Epistle. The other. Acts xxi. 23, 24, 26, was 
after the writing of the Epistle : " Do this that we say to thee : 
We have four men which have a vow on them ; them take, and 
purify thyself with them, that they may shave their heads : and 
all may know that those things, whereof they were informed 
concerning thee, are nothing ; but that thou thyself also walkest 
orderly, and keepest the law... Then Paul took the men, and 
the next day purifying himsdf with them entered into the temple?^ 
Nor does this concurrence between the character and the 
instances look like the result of contrivance. St. Paul in the 
Epistle describes, or is made to describe, his own accommodating 
conduct towards Jews and towards Gentiles, towards the weak 
and over-scrupulous, towards men, indeed, of every variety of 
character: "To them that are without law, as without law, 
(being not without law to God, but under the law to Christ,) 
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that I might gain them that are without law. To the weak 
became I as weak) that I might gain the weak : I am made all 
things to all men, that I might by all means save some.'' This 
is the sequel of the text which stands at the head of the present 
number. Taking, therefore, the whole passage together, the 
apostle's condescension to the Jews is mentioned only as a part 
of his general disposition towards all. It is not probable that 
this character should have been made up from the instances in 
the Acts, which relate solely to his dealings with the Jews. 
It is not probable that a sophist should take this hint from 
those instances, and then extend it so much beyond them ; and 
it is still more incredible that the two instances in the Acts 
circumstantially related and interwoven with the history should 
have been fabricated in order to suit the character which St. 
Paul gives of himself in the Epistle. 

No. Vm.— Chap. i. 14^17 : " I thank God that I baptized 
none of you, but Crispus and Gains ; lest any should say that I 
baptized in my own name. And I baptized also the household 
of Stephanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized any 
other. For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel." 

It may be expected that those whom the apostle baptized 
with his own hands were converts distinguished from the rest 
by some circumstance, either of eminence or of connection with 
him. Accordingly, of the three names here mentioned, Crispus, 
we find, from Acts xviii. 8, was a " chief ruler of the Jewish 
synagogue at Corinth, who believed on the Lord with all his 
house." Gains, it appears from Komans xvi. 23, was ^t. Paul's 
host at Corinth, and the host, he tells us, " of the whole church." 
The household of Stephanas, we read in the sixteenth chapter 
of this Epistle, " were the first-fruits of Achaia." Here, there- 
fore, is the propriety we expected : and it is a proof of reality 
not to be contemned ; for their names appearing in the several 
places in which they occur, with a mark of distinction belonging 
to each, could hardly be the effect of chance, without any truth 
to direct it : and, on the other hand, to suppose that they were 
picked out from these passages and brought together in the 
text before us, in order to display a conformity of names, is 
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both improbable in itself, and is rendered more so bj the 
purposes for which they are introduced. They come in to 
assist St Paul's exculpation of himself against the possible 
charge of having assumed the character of the founder of a 
separate religion, and with no other visible or, as I think, 
imagmable design * 

* Chap. i. 1 : " Paul, called to be an apostle of Jeans Christ through the will of 
God» and Sosthenes, our brother, nnto the church of God which is at Corinth." — 
The only account we have of any person who bore the name of Sosthenes is 
found In the eighteenth chapter of the Acts. When the Jews at Corinth had 
brought Paul before GaUio, and Gallio had dismissed thdr complaint as 
unworthy of his interference, and had driven them from the judgment-seat ; 
" then all the Greeks," says the historian, " took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of 
the synagogue, and beat him before the judgment-seat." The Sosthenes here 
spoken of was a Corinthian ; and if he was a Christian, and with St. Paul when 
he wrote this Epistle, was likely enough to be joined with him in the salutation 
of the Corinthian Church. But here occurs a difficulty. If Sosthenes was a 
Christian at the time of this uproar, why should the Greeks beat him? 
The assault upon the Christians was made by the Jewa. It was the Jews who 
had brought Paul before the magistrate. If it had been the Jews also who had 
beaten Sosthenes, I should not have doubted but that he had been a favourer of 
St. Paul, and the same person who is joined with him in the Epistle. Let us 
see, therefore, whether there be not some error in our present text. The Alex- 
andrian manuscript gives irttfrte ["all"] alone, without •! "EJ^tme ["the 
Greeks "], and is followed in this reading by the Coptic version, by the Arabic 
version, published by Eri)enius, by the Vulgate, and by Bede's Latin version. 
Three Greek manuscripts again, as well as Chrysostom, give •! 'Iwicuti [" the 
Jews"], in the place of •/ "EaAijvk. A great plurality of manuscripts authorize 
the reading which is retained in our copies. In this variety it appears to me 
extremely probable that the historian originally wrote Tetvne alone, and that 
M "Ekktitts and m 'Uv^h have been respectively added as explanatory of what 
the word wifrtf was supposed to mean. The sentence, without the addition of 
either name, would run very perspicuously thus: " Kcti «sr^x«riy «^r«w ««'• r»v 
64tfjut,Tt' lirtXAficfUftt il ireivrtg Ittg-Oivfit rif A^%i«vi>«>'«»7<«», Itvirrtv i/Airp^rOn nlu 
fiifjutTtc And he drove them away from the judgment-seat : and they all," namely, 
the crowd of Jews whom the judge had bid b^one, "took Sosthenes, and beat 
him before the judgment-seat." It is certain that, as the whole body of the people 
were Greeks, the application of oU to them is unusual and hard. If I were 
describing an insurrection at Paris, I might say aU the Jews, all the Protes- 
tants, or aU the English acted so and so; but I should scarcely say aU the 
French, when the whole mass of the community were of that description. As 
what is here offered is founded upon a various reading, and that in opposition 
to the greater part of the manuscripts that are extant, I have not given it a 
place in the text. 

[Paley's judgment regarding the true reading in this passage has proved to 
have been correct. The narrative should run thus : " Then they aU took Sos- 
thenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him before the judgment- 
seat." Howevw, Paley did well to throw the discussion into a foot-note ; for 
the identification of the Sosthenes of 1 Cor. i. 1 with the Sosthenes of Acts 
xviii. 17 is precarious. — ^Ed.] 
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No. IX. — Chap. xvi. 10, 11: "Now, if Timotheus come... 
let no man despise him." "Why despise him? This 
charge is not given concerning any other messenger whom 
St. Paul sent; and in the different Epistles many such mes- 
sengers are mentioned. Turn to 1 Tim. iv. 12, and you will 
find that Timothy was a yov/ng man — younger, probably, than 
those who were usually employed in the Christian mission; 
and that St. Paul, apprehending lest he should, on that account, 
be exposed to contempt, urges upon him the caution which is 
there inserted, " Let no man despise thy youth." 

No. X. — Chap. xvi. 1 : " Now, concerning the collection for 
the saints, as I have given order to the churches of Galatia, 
even so do ye." 

The Churches of Galatia and Phrygia were the last Churches 
which St Paul had visited before the writing of this Epistle. 
He was now at Ephesns; and he came thither immediately 
from visiting these Churches : " He went aU over the country 
of Galatia and Phrygia in order, strengthening all the disciples. 
And it came to pass that Paul having passed through the 
upper coasts (namely, the above-named countries, called the 
upper coasts, as being the northern * part of Asia Minor), came 
to Ephesus" (Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1). These therefore, probably, 
were the last Churches at which he had left directions for their 
public conduct during his absence. Although two years inter- 
vened between his journey to Ephesus and his writing this 
Epistle, yet it does not appear that during that time he visited 
any other Church. That he had not been silent when he was 
in Galatia, upon this subject of contribution for the poor, is 
further made out from a hint which he lets fall in his Epistle 
to that Church : " Only they (namely, the other apostles) 
would that we should remember the poor ; the same which I 
also was forward to do" (Gal. ii. 10). 

No. XL — Chap. iv. 18 : " Now some are puffed up, as though 
I would not come unto you." 

Why should they suppose that he would not come % Turn 
to the first chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 

* [See note at No. V., p. 51. — Ed.] 
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and you will find that he had already disappointed them : '^ I 
was minded to come unto you before, that you might have a 
second benefit; and to pass by you into Macedonia, and to 
come again out of Macedonia unto you, and of you to be 
brought on my way toward Judaea. When I, therefore, was 
thus minded, did I use lightness ? Or the things that I pur- 
pose, do I purpose according to the flesh, that with me there 
should be yea, yea, and nay, nay ? But, as God is true, our 
word toward you was not yea and nay.*' It appears from this 
quotation that he had not only intended, but that he had pro- 
mised them a visit before; for, otherwise, why should he 
apologize for the change of his purpose, or express so much 
anxiety lest this change should be imputed to any culpable 
fickleness in his temper; and lest he should thereby seem to 
them as one whose word was not, in any sort, to be depended 
upon ? Besides which, the terms made use of plainly refer to 
a promise : " Our word toward you was not yea and nay." 
St. Paul, therefore, had signified an intention which he had not 
been able to execute ; and this seeming breach of his word, and 
the delay of his visit, had, with some who were evil affected 
towards him, given birth to a suggestion that he would come 
no more to Corinth. 

No. Xn. — Chap. V. 7, 8 : " For even Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us : therefore let us keep the feast, not with old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth." 

Dr. Benson tells us, that from this passage, compared with 
chapter xvi. 8, it has been conjectured that this Epistle was 
written about the time of the Jewish passover ; and to me the 
conjecture appears to be very well founded. The passage to 
which Dr. Benson refers us is this : " I will tarry at Ephesus 
until Pentecost." With this passage he ought to have joined 
another in the same context: "And it may be that I will 
abide, yea and winter with you ;" for, from the two passages 
laid together, it follows that the Epistle was written before 
Pentecost, yet after winter, which necessarily determines the 
date to the part of the year within which the passover falls. 
It was written before Pentecost, because he says, " I will tarry 
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at Ephesus until Pentecost." It was written after winter, be- 
cause he tells them, " It may be that I may abide, yea, and 
winter with you." The winter which the apostle purposed to 
pass at Corinth was undoubtedly the winter next ensuing to 
the date of the Epistle ; yet it was a winter subsequent to the 
ensuing Pentecost, because he did not intend to set forwards 
upon his journey till after that feajErt;. The words, " Let us keep 
the feast, not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice 
and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth," look very like words suggested by the season ; at least 
they have, upon that supposition, a force and significance which 
do not belong to them upon any other; and it is not a little 
remarkable, that the hints casually dropped in the Epistle, con- 
cerning particular parts of the year, should coincide with this 
supposition. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE 8EC0in> EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIAKS. 

No. L — I WILL not say that it is impossible, having seen the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians, to construct a second with 
ostensible allusions to the first; or that it is impossible that 
both should be fabricated, so as to carry on an order and con- 
tinuation of the story, by successive references to the same 
events. But I say, that this in either case must be the effect of 
craft and design. Whereas, whoever examines the allusions to 
the former Epistle which he finds in this, while he will acknow- 
ledge them to be such as would rise spontaneously to the hand 
of the writer, from the very subject of the correspondence, and 
the situation of the corresponding parties, supposing these to 
be real, will see no particle of reason to suspect, either that 
the clauses containing these allusions were insertions for the 
purpose, or that the several transactions of the Corinthian 
Church were feigned, in order to form a train of narrative, 
or to ^support the appearance of connection between the two 
Epistles. 

1. In the first Epistle, St. Paul annoimces his intention of 
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pasdng throvgh Mouiedorday in his way to dyrmth: "I will 
come to you when I shall pass through Macedonia" [1 Cor. 
xvi. 5].. In the second Epistle, we find him arrived in Mace- 
donia, and about to pursue his journey to Corinth. But observe 
the manner in which this is made to appear : ** I know the for- 
wardness of your mind, for which I boast of you to them of 
Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago ; and your zeal 
hath provoked very many. Yet have I sent the brethren, lest 
our boasting of you should be in vain in this behalf ; that, as I 
said, ye may be ready : lest haply, if they of Macedonia come 
with me, and find you unprepared, we (that we say not, ye) 
be ashamed in this same confident boasting" (ix. 2-4). St. 
Paul's being in Macedonia at the time of writing the Epistle 
is, in this passage, inferred only from his saying, that he had 
boasted to the Macedonians of the alacrity of his Achaian con- 
verts ; and from the fear which he expresses, lest, if any of the 
Macedonian Christians should come with him into Achaia, 
they should find his boasting unwarranted by the event. The 
business of the contribution is the sole cause of mentioning 
Macedonia at all. Will it be insinuated that this passage was 
framed merely to state that St. Paul was now in Macedonia ; 
and by that statement, to produce an apparent agreement with 
the purpose of visiting Macedonia, notified in the first Epistle ? 
Or will it be thought probable, that, if a sophist had meant to 
place St. Paul in Macedonia, for the sake of giving countenance 
to his forgery, he would have done it in so oblique a manner 
as through the medium of the contribution % The same thing 
may be observed of another text in the Epistle, in which the 
name of Macedonia occurs : " Furthermore, when I came to 
Troas to preach Christ's gospel, and a door was opened imto me 
of the Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not 
Titus my brother : but taking my leave of them, I went from 
thence into Macedonia" (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13). I mean, that it may 
be observed of this passage also, that there is a reason for men- 
tioning Macedonia, entirely distinct from the purpose of show- 
ing St. Paul to be there. Indeed, if the passage before us show 
that point at all, it shows it so obscurely, that Grotius, though 
he did not doubt that Paul was now in Macedonia, refers this 
text to a different journey. Is this the hand of a forger, medi- 
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tating to establish a false conformity ? The text, however, in 
which it is most strongly implied that St. Paul wrote the present 
Epistle from Macedonia, is found in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
verses of the seventh chapter : " I am filled with comfort, I am 
exceeding joyful in all our tribulation; for, when we were 
come into Macedonia, our flesh had no rest;... without were 
fightings, within were fears. Nevertheless God that com- 
f orteth those that are cast down, comforted us by the coming 
of Titus." Yet even here, I think, no one will contend that 
St. Paul's coming to Macedonia, or being in Macedonia, was 
the principal thing intended to be told; or that the telling 
of it, indeed, was any part of the intention with which the 
text was written ; or that the mention even of the name of 
Macedonia was not ptirely incidental, in the description of 
those tumultuous sorrows with which the writer's mind had 
been lately agitated, and from which he was relieved by 
the' coming of Titus. The five first verses of the eighth 
chapter, which commend the liberality of the Macedonian 
Churches, do not, in my opinion, by themselves, prove St. 
Paul to have been in Macedonia at the time of writing the 
Epistle. 

2. In the first Epistle, St. Paul denounces a severe censure 
against an incestuous marriage which had taken place among the 
Corinthian converts, with the connivance, not to say with the 
approbation, of the Church ; and enjoins the Church to purge 
itself of this scandal, by expelling the offender from its society : 
" It is reported commonly that there is fornication among you, 
and such fornication as is not so much as named among the 
Gentiles, that one should have his father's wife. And ye are 
puffed up, and have not rather mourned, that he that hath done 
this deed might be taken away from among you. For I verily, 
as absent in body, but present in spirit, have judged already, as 
though I were present, concerning him that hath so done this 
deed, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye are 
gathered together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus" (v. 1-5). In the second Epistle we find this sen- 
tence executed, and the offender to be so affected with the 
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punishment, that St. Paul now intercedes for his restoration : 
^' Sufficient to such a man is this punishment, which was in- 
flicted of many. So that, contrariwise, ye ought rather to for- 
give him, and comfort him, lest perhaps such an one should be 
swallowed up with over-much sorrow : wherefore I beseech you, 
that ye would confirm your love toward him" (2 Cor. ii 6-8). 
Is this whole business feigned for the sake of carrying on a con- 
tinuation of story through the two Epistles ? The Church also, 
no less than the offender, was brought by St. Paul's reproof to 
a deep sense of the impropriety of their conduct. Their peni- 
tence, and their respect to his authority, were, as might be 
expected, exceedingly grateful to St. Paul : " We were com- 
forted, not by Titus' coming only, but by ike ccmsolation where- 
with he was comforted in you, when he told us your earnest 
desire, your mourning, your fervent mind toward me ; so that 
I rejoiced the more. For though I made you sorry with a 
letter, I do not repent, though I did repent; for I perceive that 
the same Epistle made you 9orry, though it were but for a 
season. Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but that 
ye sorrowed to repentance; for ye were made sorry after a 
godly manner, that ye might receive damage by us in nothing" 
(vii. 7-9). That this passage is to be referred to the incestuous 
marriage, is proved by the twelfth verse of the same chapter : 
" Though I wrote unto you, I did it not for his cause that had 
done the wrong, nor for his cause that suffered wrong, but that 
our care for you, in the sight of Gkxl, might appear unto you." 
There were, it is true, various topics of blame noticed in the 
first Epistle ; but there was none except this of the incestuous 
marriage which could be called a transaction between private 
parties, or of which it could be said that one particular person 
had "done the wrong," and another particular person "had 
suffered it." Could all this be without foundation? or coiUd 
it be put into the second Epistle, merely to furnish an obscure 
sequel to what had been said about an incestuous marriage in 
the first 1 

3. In the sixteenth chapter of the first Epistle a ooUectum 
for the saints is recommended to be set forward at Corinth: "Now 
concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to 
the churches of Galatia, so do ye" (xvi. 1). In the ninth 
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chapter of the second Epistle such a collection is spoken of as 
in readiness to be received : " As touching the ministering to 
the saints, it is superfluous for me to write to you : for I know 
the forwardness of your mind, for which I boast of you to 
them of Macedonia, that Achaia was ready a year ago ; and 
your zeal hath provoked very many " (ix. i, 2). This is such a 
continuation of the transaction as might be expected, or, pos- 
sibly it will be said, fis might easily be counterfeited; but 
there is a circumstance of nicety in the agreement between the 
two Epistles which, I am convinced, the author of a forgery 
would not have hit upon, or which, if he had hit upon it, he 
would have set forth wil^ more clearness. The second Epistle 
speaks of the Cbrinthians as having begun this eleemosynary 
business a year before : " This is expedient for you, who have 
b^un before, not only to do, but also to be forward a year 
ago * (viii 10). " I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that 
Achaia was ready a year ago ^ (ix. 2). From these texts it is 
evident that something had been done in the business a year 
before. It appears, however, from other texts in the Epistle, 
that the contribution was not yet collected or paid ; for brethren 
were sent from St. Paul to Corinth " to make up their bounty " 
(ix. 5). They are urged to "perform the doing of it" (viii 11). 
" And every man was exhorted to give as he purposed in his 
heart " (ix. 7). The contribution, therefore, as represented in 
our present Epistle, was in readiness, yet not received from 
the contributors ; was begun, was forward long before, yet not 
hitherto collected. Now this representation agrees with one, 
and only with one supposition, namely, that every man had 
laid by in store, had already provided the fund from which he 
was afterwards to contribute — the very case which the first 
Epistle authorizes us to suppose to have existed ; for in that 
Epistle St. Paul had charged the Corinthians, " upon the first 
day of the week, every one of them to lay by in store as God 
had prospered him"* (1 Cor. xvi. 2). 

* The following obserrations will satisff nt concerning the purity of our 
apostle's conduct in the suspicious business of a pecuniary contribution : — 

1. He disclaims the having received any inspired authority for the directions 
which he is giving: " I speak not by commandment, but by occasion of the for. 
wardness of others, and to prove the sincerity of your love " (2 Cor. viii. 8). 
Who, that had a sinister purpose to answer by the recommending of subscrip- 
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No. n. — In comparing the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
with the Acts of the Apostles, we are soon brought to observe, 
not only that there exists no vestige either of the Epistle hav- 
ing been taken from the history, or the history from the Epistle; 
but also that there appears in the contents of the Epistle posi- 
tive evidence that neither was borrowed from the other. Titus, 
who bears a conspicuous part in the Epistle, is not mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apostles at all. St. Paul's sufferings, enume- 
rated chap. xi. 24, 25 — " Of the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods ; once was I 
stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and a day I have 
been in the deep" — cannot be. made out from his history, as 
delivered in the Acts, nor would this account have been given 
by a writer who either drew his knowledge of St. Paul from 

tions, would thus distinguish, and thus lower the credit of his own recommenda- 
tion?* 

2. Although he asserts the general right of Christian ministers to a mainte- 
nance from their ministry, yet he protests against the making use of this right 
in his own person : " Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach 
the gospel should live of the gospel. But I have used none of these things : 
neither have I written these things, that it should be so done unto me: for it 
were better for me to die, than that any man should make my glorying (that is, 
my professions of disinterestedness) void " (1 Cor. ix. 14, 16). 

8. He repeatedly proposes that there should be associates with himself in the 
management of the public bounty; not colleagues of his own appointment, bnt 
persons elected for that purpose by the contributors themselves: "And when I 
come, whomsoever ye shaU approve by your letters, them will I send to bring 
your liberality unto Jerusalem. And if it be meet that I go also, they shall go 
with me ** (1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4). And in the second Epistle, what is here proposed 
we find actually done, and done for the very purpose of guarding his character 
against any imputation that might be brought upon it in the discharge of a 
pecuniary trust: "And we have sent with him the brother, whose praise is in 
the gospel throughout all the churches; and not that only, but who was also 
chosen of the churches to travel with us with this grace (gift), which is ad- 
ministered by us to the glory of the same Lord, and the declaration of your 
ready mind: avoiding this, that no man should blame us in this abundance 
which is administered by us: providing for things honest, not only in the sight 
of the Lord, bnt also in the sight of men " (2 Cor. viii. 18-21); that is, not rest- 
ing in the consciousness of our own integrity, but, in such a subject, careful also 
to approve our integrity to the public judgment. 

* [This is certainly a mistake. The apostle does not "disclaim inspired 
authority," or " lower the credit of his own recommendation ; " he simply inti- 
mates to the Corinthians that although he might have prescribed to them how 
much they ought to give, he chose rather to leave the amount to be determined 
by their own sense of what was due ; for, indeed, in the present instance the 
value of the gift would be exactly in proportion to the readiness of mind with 
which it was given.— Ed.] 
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that history, or who was careful to preserve a conformity with 
it. The account in the Epistle of St. Paul's escape from Damas- 
cus, though agreeing in the main fact with the account of the 
same transaction in the Acts, is related with such difference of 
circumstance as renders it utterly improbable that one should 
be derived from the other. The two accounts, placed by the 
side of each other, stand as follows : — 

2Cor. xi. S2, 33: "In Damas- Acts ix. 23-25: "And after 

CUB, the goyemor under Aretas the many days were fulfilled, the Jews 

king kept the city of the Dama- took counsel to kill him : but their 

scenes with a garrison, desirous to lajring in wait was known of Saul, 

apprehend me : and through a And they watched the gates day 

window in a basket was I let and night to kill him. Then the 

down by the wall, and escaped his disciples took him hy night, and 

hands." let him down by the wall in a 

basket.'' 

Now if we be satisfied, in general, concerning these two 
ancient writings, that the one was not known to the writer of 
the other, or not consulted by him ; then the accordances which 
may be pointed out between them, will admit of no solution so 
probable, as the attributing of them to truth and reality as to 
their common foundation. 

No. m. — The opening of this Epistle exhibits a connection 
with the history which alone would satisfy my mind that the 
Epistle was written by St. Paul, and by St. Paul in the situa- 
tion in which the history places him. 

Let it be remembered, that in the nineteenth chapter of the 
Acts, St. Paul is represented as driven away from Ephesus, or 
as leaving, however, Ephesus, in consequence of an uproar in 
that city, excited by some interested adversaries of the new 
religion. The account of the tumult is as follows: "When 
they heard these sayings," namely, Demetrius' complaint of the 
danger to be apprehended from St. Paul's ministry to the 
established worship of the Ephesian goddess, " they were full 
of wrath, and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
And the whole city was filled with confusion; and having 
caught Gains and Aristarchus, Paul's companions in travel, 
they rushed with one accord into the theatre. And when 
Paul would have entered in unto the people, the disciples suf- 

5 
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f ered him not. And certain of the chief of Asia, which were 
his friends, sent unto him, desiring that he would not adven- 
ture himself into the theatre. Some, therefore, cried one thing, 
and some another; for the assembly was confused, and the 
more part knew not wherefore they were come together. And 
they drew Alexander out of the multitude, the Jews putting 
him forward; and Alexander beckoned wil^ his hand, and 
would have made his defence unto the people. But when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the space of 
two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephesian8...And 
after the uproar was ceased, Paul called unto him the disciples, 
and embraced them, and departed for to go into Macedonia." 

When he was arrived in Macedonia, he wrote the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians which is now before us; and he 
begins his Epistle in this wise: "Blessed be God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the 
God of aU comfort, who comf orteth us in all our tribulation, 
that we may be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, 
by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. 
For, as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so our consolation 
also aboundeth by Christ : and whether we be afflicted, it is 
for your consolation and salvation, which is effectual in the 
enduring of the 8ame sufferings which we aJso suffer; or 
whether we be comforted, it is for your consolation and salva- 
tion. And our hope of you is steadfast, knowing that, as ye 
are partakers of the sufferings, so shall ye be also of the con- 
solation. For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant of 
our trouble which came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out 
of measure, above strength, insomuch that we despaired even 
of life ; but we had the sentence of death in ourselves, that we 
should not trust in ourselves, but in God which raiseth the 
dead, who delivered us from so great a death, and doth de- 
liver; in whom we trust that he will yet deliver us." Nothing 
could be more expressive of the circumstances in which the 
history describes St. Paul to have been, at the time when the 
Epistle purports to be written; or rather, nothing could be 
more expressive of the sensations arising from these circum- 
stances than this passage. It is the calm recollection of a mind 
emerged from the confusion of instant danger. It is that 
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devotion and solemnity of thought which follows a recent de- 
liverance. There is just enough of particularity in the passage 
to show that it is to be referred to the tumult at Ephesus: 
" "We would not, brethren, have you ignorant of our trouble 
which came to us in Asia." And there is nothing more; no 
mention of Demetrius, of the seizure of St. Paul's friends, of 
the interference of the town-clerk, of the occasion or nature of 
the danger which St. Paul had escaped, or even of the city 
where it happened ; in a word, no recital from which a sus- 
picion could be conceived, either that the author of the Epistle 
had made use of the narrative in the Acts; or, on the other 
hand, that he had sketched the outline, which the narrative in 
the Acts only tilled up. 

That the forger of an epistle, under the name of St. Paul, 
should borrow circumstances from a history of St. Paul then 
extant ; or, that the author of a history of St. Paul should 
gather materials from letters bearing St. PauFs name, may be 
credited : but I cannot believe that any forger whatever should 
fall upon an expedient so refined, as to exhibit sentiments 
adapted to a situation, and to leave his readers to seek out the 
situation from the history; still less, that the author of a 
history should go about to frame facts and circumstances fitted 
to supply the sentiments which he found in the letter. It may 
be said, perhaps, that it does not appear from the history, that 
any danger threatened St. Paul's life in the uproar at Ephesus, 
so imminent as that from which in the Epistle he represents 
himself to have been delivered. This matter, it is true, is not 
stated by the historian in form ; but the personal danger of the 
apostle, we cannot doubt, must have been extreme, when the 
"whole city was filled with confusion;" when the populace had 
seized his companions ; when, in the distraction of Ms mind, he 
insisted upon coming forth among them ; when the Christians 
who were about him would not suffer him ; when his friends, 
certain of the chiefs of Asia/ sent to him, desiring that he would 
not adventure himself in the tumult; when, lastly, he was 
obliged to quit immediately the place and the country, and, 
when the tumult was ceased, to depart into Macedonia. All 
which particulars are found in the narration, and justify St. 
Paul's own account, " that he was pressed out of measure, above 
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strength, insomucli that he despaired even of life ; that he had 
the sentence of death in himself,'' — that is, that he looked upon 
himself as a man condemned to die. 

No. rV. — It has already been remarked that St. Paul's 
original intention was to have visited Corinth on his way to 
Macedonia : ^' I was minded to come unto you before, and to 
paj98 by you into Macedonia'' (2 CJor. i 15, 16). It has also been 
remarked that he changed this intention, and ultimately resolved 
upon going through Macedonia first. Now, upon this head 
there exists a circumstance of correspondency between our 
Epistle and the history, which is not very obvious to the 
reader's observation ; but which, when observed, will be found, 
I think, close and exact. Which circumstance is this : that 
though the change of St. Paul's intention be expressly mentioned 
only in the second Epistle, yet it appears, both from the history 
and from the second Epistle, that the change had taken place 
before the writing of the first Epistle ; that it appears however 
from neither, otherwise than by an inference, imnoticed perhaps 
by almost every one who does not sit down professedly to the 
examination. 

First, then, how does this point appear from the history? In 
the nineteenth chapter of the Acts, and the twenty-first verse, 
we are told that ''Paul purposed in the spirit, When he had 
passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem. So 
he sent into Macedonia two of them that ministered unto him, 
Timotheus and Erastus ; but he himself stayed in Asia for a 
season." A short time after this, imd evidently in pursuance of 
the same intention, we find (chap. xx. 1, 2) that '' Paul departed 
from Ephesus for to go into Macedonia;" and that^ "when he 
had gone over those parts, he came into Greece." The resolu- 
tion, therefore, of passing first through Macedonia, and from 
thence into Greece, was formed by St. Paul previously to the 
sending away of Timothy. The order in which the two countries 
are mentioned shows the direction of his intended route, " when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia." Timothy and 
Erastus, who were to precede him in his progress, were sent by 
him from Ephesus into Macedonia. He himself, a short time 
afterwards, and, as hath been observed, evidently in continuation 
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and pursuance of the same design, "departed for to go into 
Macedonia.'' If he had, therefore, entertained a different plan 
of his journey, which is not hinted in the history, he must have 
changed that plan before this time. But, from the seventeenth 
verse of the fourth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
we discover that Timothy had been sent away from Ephesus 
before that Epistle was written : " For this cause have I sent 
unto you Timotheus, who is my beloved son." The change 
therefore of St Paul's resolution, which was prior to the sending 
away of Timothy, was necessarily prior to the writing of the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Thus stands the order of dates, as collected from the history, 
compared with the first Epistle. Now let us inquire, secondly, 
how this matter is represented in the Epistle before us. In the 
sixteenth verse of the first chapter of this Epistle, St. Paul 
speaks of the intention which he had once entertained of visit- 
ing Achaia, in his way to Macedonia : " In this confidence I 
was minded to come unto you before, that ye might have a 
second benefit ; and to pass by you into Macedonia." After 
protesting, in the seventeenth verse, against any evil construc- 
tion that might be put upon his laying aside of this intention, 
in the twenty-third verse he discloses the cause of it : "More- 
over I call God for a record upon my soul, that, to spare you, 
I came not as yet unto Corinth." And then he proceeds as 
follows : " But I determined this with myself, that I would not 
come again to you in heaviness. For if I make you sorry, who 
is he then that maketh me glad, but the same which is made 
sorry by mel And I wrote this same unto you, lest when I came 
I should have sorrow from them of whom I ought to rejoice ; 
having confidence in you all, that my joy is the joy of you all. 
For, out of much affliction and anguish of heart, / un'ote unto 
you with many tears ; not that ye should be grieved, but that 
ye might know the love which I have more abundantly unto 
you. But if any have caused grief, he hath not grieved me but 
in part ; that I may not overcharge you all. Sufficient to such 
a man is this punishment, which was inflicted of many." In 
this quotation, let the reader first direct his attention to the 
clause marked by italics, "And I wrote this same unto you;" 
and let him consider, whether from the context, and from the 
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structure of the whole passage, it be not evident that this 
writing was after St. Paul had " determined with himself that 
he would not come again to them in heaviness"? whether, 
indeed, it was not in consequence of this determination, or at 
least with this determination upon his mind 1 And, in the next 
place, let him consider whether the sentence, *^ I determined this 
with myself, that I would not come again to you in heaviness," 
do not plainly refer to that postponing of his visit, to which he 
had alluded in the verse but one before, when he said, " I call 
God for a record upon my soul, that, to spare you, I came not 
as yet to Corinth ;" and whether this be not the visit of which 
he speaks in the sixteenth verse, wherein he informs the 
Corinthians, " that he had been minded to pass by them into 
Macedonia ; " but that, for reasons which argued no levity or 
fickleness in his disposition, he had been compelled to change 
his purpose. If this be so, then it follows that the writing here 
mentioned was posterior tp l^e change of his intention. The 
only question, therefore, that remains, will be, whether this 
writing relate to the letter which we now have under the title 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, or to some other letter 
not extant 1 And upon this question I think Mr. Locke's 
observation decisive, namely, that the second clause marked in 
the quotation by italics, " I wrote unto you with many tears,' 
and the first clause so marked, " I wrote this same unto you," 
belong to one writing, whatever that was ; and that the second 
clause goes on to advert to a circumstance which is found in our 
present First Epistle to the Corinthians, namely, the case and 
punishment of the incestuous person. Upon the whole then 
we see, that it is capable of being inferred from St. Paul's own 
words, in the long extract which we have quoted, that the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians was written after St. Paul had 
determmed to postpone his journey to Corinth ; in other words, 
that the change of his purpose, with respect to the course of his 
journey, though expressly mentioned only in the second Epistle, 
had taken place before l^e writing of the first; the point which 
we made out to be implied in the history, by the order of the 
events there recorded, and the allusions to those events in the 
first EpisUe. Now this is a species of congruity of all others the 
most to be rehed upon. It is not an agreement between two 
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accounts of the same transaction, or between different state- 
ments of the same fact ; for the fact is not stated ; nothing that 
can be called an account is given ; but it is the junction of two 
conclusions, deduced from independent sources, and dedudble 
only by investigation and pomparison. 

ThiJ3 point, namely, the change of the route being prior to 
the writing of the first Epistle, also falls in with, and accounts 
for, the manner in which he speaks in that Epistle of his 
journey. His first intention had been, as he here declares, to 
" pass by them into Macedonia ;" that intention having been pre- 
viously given up, he writes, in his first Epistle, " that he would 
not see them now by the way," that is, as he must have done 
upon his first plan ; " but that he trusted to tarry a while with 
them, and possibly to abide, yea and winter with them'* (1 
Cor. xvi. 5, 6). It also accounts for a singularity in the text 
referred to, which must strike every reader ; " I will come to 
you when I pass through Macedonia, for I do pass through 
Macedonia.'' The supplemental sentence, ^*For I do pass 
through Macedonia," imports that there had been some previous 
communication upon the subject of the journey ; and also that 
there had been some vacillation and indecisiveness in the 
apostle's plan ; both which we now perceive to have been the 
case. The sentence is as much as to say, " This is what I at 
last resolve upon." The expression, ^^Sruif MetKtlovietif hMu,^ 
is ambiguous ; it may denote either '' when I pass, or when I 
shall have passed, through Macedonia:" the considerations 
offered above fix it to the latter sense. Lastly, the point we 
have endeavoured to make out confirms, or rather indeed is 
necessary to- the support of a conjecture, which forms the 
subject of Number XI. in our observations upon the first 
Epistle, that the insinuation of certain of the Church of Corinth, 
that he would come no more among them, was founded on 
some previous disappointment of their expectations. 

No. V. — ^But if St. Paul had changed his purpose before the 
writing of the first Epistle, why did he defer explaining himself 
to the Corinthians, concerning the reason of that change, until 
he wrote the second? This is a very fair question ; and we are 
able, I think, to return to it a satisfactory answer. The real 
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cause, and the cause at length assigned by St. Paul for post- 
poning his visit to Corinth, and not travelling by the route 
which he had at first designed, was the disorderly state of the 
Corinthian Church at the time, and the painful severities 
which he should have found himself obliged to exercise, if he 
had come among them during the existence of these irregu- 
larities. He was willing therefore to try, before he came in 
person, what a letter of authoritative objurgation would do 
among them, and to leave time for the operation of the experi- 
ment. That was his scheme in writing the first Epistle. But 
it was not for him to acquaint them with the scheme. After 
the Epistle had produced its effect (and to the utmost extent, 
as it should seem, of the apostle's hopes) ; when it had wrought 
in them a deep sense of their fault, and an almost passionate 
solicitude to restore themselves to the approbation of their 
teacher; when Titus (vii. 6, 7, 11) had brought him intelligence 
"of their earnest desire, their mourning, their fervent mind 
towards him, of their sorrow and their penitence ; what care- 
fuhiess, what clearing of themselves, what indignation, what 
fear, what vehement desire, what zeal, what revenge," his 
letter, and the general concern occasioned by it, had excited 
among them; he then opens himself fully upon the subject. 
The affectionate mind of the apostle is touched by this return 
of zeal and duty. He tells them that he did not visit them at 
the time proposed, lest their meeting should have been attended 
with mutual grief; and with grief to him imbittered by the 
reflection that he was giving pain to those from whom alone he 
could receive comfort : " I determined this with myself, that I 
would not come again to you in heaviness. For if I make you 
sorry, who is he that maketh me glad, but the same which is 
made sorry by me?" (ii. 1, 2); that he had written his former 
Epistle to warn them beforehand of their fault, " lest when he 
came he should have sorrow of them of whom he ought to 
rejoice " (ii. 3) ; that he had the further view, though perhaps 
unperceived by them, of making an experiment of their fidelity, 
" to know the proof of them, whether they were obedient in all 
things" (ii. 9). This full discovery of his motive came very 
naturally from the apostle, after he had seen the success of his 
measures, but would not have been a seasonable communication 
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before. The whole composes a tram of sentiment and of con- 
duct resulting from real situation, and from real circumstance, 
and as remote, as possible from fiction or imposture. 

No. VL — Chap. xi. 9 : " When I was present with you and 
wanted, I was chargeable to no man ; for that which was lack- 
ing to me, the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied." 
The principal fact set forth in this passage, the arrival at 
Corinth of brethren from Macedonia during St. PauFs first 
residence in that city, is explicitly recorded (Acts xviii. 1, 5) : 
" After these things Paul departed from Athens, and came to 

Corinth And when Silas and Timotheus were come from 

Macedonia, Paul was pressed in the spirit, and testified to the 
Jews that Jesus was Christ." 

No. Vu. — The above quotation from the Acts proves that 
Silas and Timotheus were assistants to St. Paul in preaching 
the gospel at Corinth. With which correspond the words of 
the Epistle (i. 19): "For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who 
was preached among you by us, even by me, and Silvanus, and 
Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in him was yea." I do 
admit that the correspondency, considered by itself, is too 
direct and obvious; and that an impostor with the history 
before him might, and probably would, produce agreements of 
the same kind. But let it be remembered, that this reference 
is found in a writing, which, from many discrepancies, and 
especially from those noted No. II., we may conclude, was not 
composed by any one who had consulted, and who pursued the 
history. Some observation also arises upon the variation of 
the name. We read Silas in the Acts, SilvaniLS in the Epistle. 
The similitude of these two names, if they were the names of 
different persons, is greater than could easily have proceeded 
from accident ; I mean that it is not probable that two persons 
placed in situd,tions so much alike, should bear names so nearly 
resembling each other.* On the other hand, the difference of 
the name in the two passages negatives the supposition of the 
passages, or the account contained in them, being transcribed 
either from the other. 

* That they were the same person is further confirmed hj 1 Thess. i. 1, com* 
pared with Acts xvii. 10. 
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No. Vin.— Chap. ii. 12, 13 : " When I came to Troas to 
preach Christ's gospel, and a door was opened unto me of the 
Lord, I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not Titus, my 
brother; but taking my leave of them, I went from thence 
into Macedonia.** 

To establish a conformity between this passage and the 
history, nothing more is necessary to be presumed, than that 
St. Paul proceeded from Ephesus to Macedonia, upon the same 
course by which he came back from Macedonia to Ephesus, or 
rather to Miletus in the neighbourhood of Ephesus ; in other 
words, that in his journey to the peninsula of Greece, he went 
and returned the same way. St. Paul is now in Macedonia, 
where he had lately arrived from Ephesus. Our quotation 
imports that in his journey he had stopped at Troas. Of this, 
the history says nothing, leaving us only the short account, 
" that Paul departed from Ephesus, for to go into Macedonia." 
But the history says (Acts xx.), that in his return from Mace- 
donia to Ephesus, Paul sailed from Philippi to Troas; and 
that, when the disciples came together on the first day of the 
week to break bread, Paul preached unto them all night ; that 
from Troas he went by land to Assos ; from Assos, taking ship 
and coasting along the front of Asia Minor, he came by Mitylene 
to Miletus. Which account proves, first, that Troas lay in the 
way by which St. Paul passed between Ephesus and Mace- 
donia ; secondly, that he had disciples there. In one journey 
between these two places, the Epistle, and in another journey 
between the same places, the history, makes him stop at this 
city. Of the first journey, he is made to say, " that a door was 
in that city opened unto him of the Lord ; " in the second we 
find disciples there collected around him, and the apostle 
exercising his ministry, with what was even in him more than 
ordinary zeal and labour. The Epistle therefore is in this 
instance confirmed, if not by the terms, at least by the proba- 
bility of the history ; a species of confirmation by no means to 
be despised, because, as far as it reaches, it is evidently un- 
contrived. 

Grotius, I know, refers the arrival at Troas, to which the 
Epistle alludes, to a different period, but I think very improb- 
ably; for nothing appears to me more certain, than that the 
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meeting with Titus, which St. Paul expected at Troaa, was the 
same meeting which took place in Macedonia, namely, upon 
Titus' coming out of Greece. In the quotation before us, he 
tells the Corinthians, " When I came to Troas, I had no rest in 
my spirit, because I found not Titus, my brother ; but, taking 
my leave of them, I went from thence into Macedonia.'' Then 
in the seventh chapter he writes, " When we were come into 
Macedonia our flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on 
every side ; without were fightings, within were fears ; never- 
theless God, that comforteth them that are cast down, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus." These two passages plainly 
relate to the same journey of Titus, in meeting with whom 
St. Paul had been disappointed at Troas, and rejoiced in Mace- 
donia. And among other reasons which fix the former passage 
to the coming of Titus out of Greece, is the consideration, that 
it was nothing to the Corinthians that St. Paul did not meet 
with Titus at Troas, were it not that he was to bring intelli- 
gence from Corinth. The mention of the disappointment in 
this place, upon any other supposition, is irrelative. 

No. IX. — Chap. xi. 24, 25 : "Of the Jews five times received 
I forty stripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods ; once 
was I stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and a day 
I have been in the deep." 

These particulars cannot be extracted out of the Acts of the 
Apostles ; which proves, as hath been already observed, that 
the Epistle was not framed from the history ; yet they are con- 
sistent with it, which, considering how numerically circum- 
stantial the account is, is more than could happen to arbitrary 
and independent fictions. When I say that these particulars 
are coTisistent with the history, I mean, first, that there is no 
article in the enumeration which is contradicted by the history; 
secondly, that the history, though silent with respect to many 
of the factsf here enumerated, has left space for the existence of 
these facts, consistent with the fidelity of its own narration. 

First, no contradiction is discoverable between the Epistle 
and the history. When St. Paul says, " Thrice was I beaten with 
rods," although the history records only one beating with rods, 
namely, at Philippi (Acts xvL 22), yet is there no contradiction. 
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It is only the omission in one book of what is related in an- 
other. But had the history contained accounts oifour beatings 
with rods, at the time of writing this Epistle, in which St. 
Paul says that he had only suffered threey there would have 
been a contradiction properly so called. The same observation 
applies generally to the other parts of the enumeration, con- 
cerning which the history is silent : but there is one clause in 
the quotation particularly deserving of remark ; because, when 
confronted with the history, it furnishes the nearest approach 
to a contradiction, without a contradiction being actually in- 
curred, of any I remember to have met with. " Once,'' saith 
St. Paul, " was I stoned." Does the history relate that St. Paul, 
prior to the writing of this Epistle, had been stoned more than 
once? The history mentions distinctly one occasion upon 
which St. Paul was stoned, namdy, at Lystra in Lycaonia: 
"Then came thither certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, 
who persuaded the people ; and, having stoned Paul, drew him 
out of the city, supposing he had been dead " (xiv. 19). And 
it mentions also another occasion in which "an assault was 
made both of the Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their 
rulers, to use them despitefully, and to stone them ; but they 
were aware of it," the history proceeds to tell us, "and fled 
into Lystra and Derbe." This happened at Iconium, prior to 
the date of the Epistle. Now, had the assault been completed; 
had the history related that a stone was thrown, as it relates 
that preparations were made both by Jews and Gentiles to 
stone Paul and his companions; or even had the account of 
this transaction stopped without going on to inform us that 
Paul and his companions were "aware of their danger and 
fled," — a contradiction between the history and the Epistle 
would have ensued. Truth is necessarily consistent ; but it is 
scarcely possible that independent accounts, not having truth 
to guide them, should thus advance to the very brink of con- 
tradiction without falling into it. 

Secondly, I say, that if the Acts of the Apostles be silent 
concerning many of the instances enimierated in the Epistle, 
this silence may be accounted for from the plan and fabric of 
the history. The date of the Epistle synchronizes with the 
beginning of the twentieth chapter of the Acts. The part, 
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therefore, of the history which precedes the twentieth chapter 
is the only part in which can be found any notice of the perse- 
cutions to which St. Paul refers. Now it does not appear that 
the author of the history was with St. Paul until his de- 
parture from Troas, on his way to Macedonia, as related 
(xvL 10) ; or rather, indeed, the contrary appears. It is in this 
point of the^ history that the language changes. In the seventh 
and eighth verses of this chapter the third person is used : 
"After they were come to Mysia, they assayed to go into 
Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered them not; and they passing 
by Mysia, came to Troas:" and the third person is in like 
manner constantly used throughout the foregoing part of the 
history. In the tenth verse of this chapter, the first person 
comes in: "After Paul had seen the vision, immediately we 
endeavoured to go into Macedonia; assuredly gathering that 
the Lord had called us to preach the gospel unto them." Now, 
from this time to the writing of the Epistle, the history 
occupies four chapters : yet it is in these, if in any, that a 
regular or continued account of the apostle's life is to be ex- 
pected ; for how succinctly his history is delivered in the pre- 
ceding part of the book, that is to say, from the time of his 
conversion to the time when the historian joined him at Troas, 
except the particulars of his conversion itself, which are 
related circumstantially, may be understood from the following 
observations. 

The history of a period of sixteen years is comprised in less 
than three chapters ; and of these a material part is taken up 
with discourses. After his conversion, he continued in the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, according to the history, for a 
certain considerable, though indefinite, length of time ; accord- 
ing to his own words (Gal. i. 18), for three years ; of which no 
other account is given than this short one, that " straightway 
he preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is the Son of 
God ; that all that heard him were amazed ; and said. Is not 
this he that destroyed them which called on this Name in 
Jerusalem? that he increased the more in strength, and con- 
founded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus ; and that, after 
many days were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel to kill him." 
From Damascus he proceeded to Jerusalem; and of his resi- 
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deuce there nothing more particular is recorded than that '' he 
was with the apostles, coming in and going out ; that he spake 
boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians, who went about to kill him." From Jerusalem, the 
history sends him to his native city of Tarsus.* It seems prob- 
able, from the order and disposition of the history, that 
St. Paul's stay at Tarsus was of some continuance ; for we hear 
nothing more of him, until, after a long apparent interval, and 
much interjacent narrative, Barnabas, desirous of Paul's assist- 
ance upon the enlargement of the Christian mission, " went to 
Tarsus for to seek him.''t' We cannot doubt but that the new 
apostle had been busied in his ministry ; yet of what he did, 
or what he suffered, during this period, which may include 
three or four years, the history professes not to deliver any in- 
formation. As Tarsus was situated upon the sea-coast, and as, 
though Tarsus was his home, yet it is probable he visited from 
thence many other places, for the purpose of preaching the 
gospel, it is not unlikely that in the course of three or four 
years he might undertake many short voyages to neighbouring 
countries ; in the navigating of which we may be allowed to 
suppose that some of those disasters and shipwrecks befell him 
to which he refers in the quotation before us: "Thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in the deep." 
This last clause I am inclined to interpret of his being obliged 
to take to an open boat, upon the loss of the ship,t and his con- 
tinuing out at sea, in that dangerous situation, a night and a 
day. St. Paul is here recounting his sufferings, not relating 
miracles. From Tarsus, Barnabas brought Paul to Antioch, 
and there he remained a year ; but of the transactions of that 
year no other description is given than what is contained in 
the four last verses of the eleventh chapter. After a more 
solemn dedication to the ministry, Barnabas and Paul pro- 
ceeded from Antioch to Cilicia, and from thence they sailed to 
Cyprus ; of which voyage no particulars are mentioned. Upon 
their return from Cyprus, they made a progress together 
through the Lesser Asia ; and though two remarkable speeches 

* Acts ix. 30. + Chap. xi. 25. 

t [Or, more probably, to some plank or spar of the wrecked ship, as Dr. 
Howson suggests. — Ed.] 
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be preserved, and a few incidents in the course of their travels 
circumstantially related, yet is the account of this progress, 
upon the whole, given professedly with conciseness: for in- 
stance, at Iconium it is said that they abode a long time ;* yet 
of this long abode, except concerning the manner in which they 
were driven away, no memoir is inserted in the history. The 
whole is wrapped up in one short summary: "They spake 
boldly in the Lord, which gave testimony unto the word of his 
grace, and granted signs and wonders to be done by their 
hands.'' Having completed their progress, the two apostles 
returned to Antioch, " and there they abode long time with the 
disciples.- Here we have another large portion of time passed 
over in silence. To this succeeded a journey to Jerusalem, 
upon a dispute which then much agitated the Christian Church, 
concerning the obligation of the law of Moses. When the 
object of that journey was completed, Paul proposed to 
Barnabas to go again and visit their brethren in every city 
where they had preached the word of the Lord. The execution 
of this plan carried our apostle through Syria, Cilicia, and many 
provinces of the Lesser Asia ; yet is the account of the whole 
journey despatched in four verses of the sixteenth chapter. 

If the Acts of the Apostles had undertaken to exhibit regular 
annals of St. Paul's ministry, or even any continued account of 
his life, from his conversion at Damascus to his imprisonment 
at Home, I should have thought the omission of the circum- 
stances referred to in our Epistle a matter of reasonable objec- 
tion. But when it appears, from the history itself, that large 
portions of St. Paul's life were either passed over in silence, or 
only slightly touched upon, and that nothing more than certain 
detached incidents and discourses are related ; when we observe 
also that the author of the history did not join our apostle's 
society till a few years before the writing of the Epistle, at least 
that there is no proof in the history that he did so ; in comparing 
the history with the Epistle, we shall not be surprised by the 
discovery of omissions ; we shall ascribe it to truth that there 
is no contradiction. 

No. X. — Chap, iii 1 : " Do we begin again to commend our- 

* Chap. xiy. 8 
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selves ? or need we, as some others, epistles of commeudatiou to 
you]" 

*' As some others." Turn to Acts xviii. 27, and you will find 
that, a short time before the writing of this Epistle, ApoUos 
had gone to Corinth with letters of commendation from the 
Epheaian Christians : '^ And when Apollos was disposed to pass 
into AchaLa, the brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to re- 
ceive him." Here the words of the Epistle bear the appear- 
ance of alluding to some specific instance, and the history 
supplies that instance ; it supplies at least an instance as appo- 
site as possible to the terms which the apostle uses, and to the 
date and direction of the Epistle in which they are found. The 
letter which Apollos carried from Ephesus was precisely the 
letter of commendation which St. Paul meant; and it was to 
Achaia, of which Corinth was the capital, and indeed to Corinth 
itself (Acts xix. 1), that Apollos carried it ; and it was about 
two years before the writing of this Epistle. If St. PauFs 
words be rather thought to refer to some general usage which 
then obtained among Cliristian Churches, the case of Apollos 
exemplifies that usage ; and affords that species of confirmation 
to the Epistle which arises from seeing the manners of the age, 
in which it purports to be written, faithfully preserved. 

No. XI. — Chap. xiii. 1 : " This is the third time I am coming 
to you" (rplrov rovro ep^of^ett). 

Do not these words import that the writer had been at Corinth 
twice before ? yet, if they import this, they overset every con- 
gruity we have been endeavouring to establish. The Acts of 
the Apostles record only two journeys of St. Paul to Corinth. 
We have all along supposed, what every mark of time except 
this expression indicates, that the Epistle was written between 
the first and second of these journeys. If St. Paul had been 
already twice at Corinth, this supposition must be given up ; 
and every argument or observation which depends upon it falls 
to the ground. Again, the Acts of the Apostles not only record 
no more than two journeys of St. Paul to Corinth, but do not 
allow us to suppose that more than two such journeys could be 
made or intended by him within the period which the history 
comprises; for, from his first journey into Greece to his first 
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imprisonment at Home, with which the history concludes, the 
Apostle's time is accounted for. If, therefore, the Epistle was 
written after the second jonrney to Corinth, and upon the view 
and expectation of a third, it must have been written after his 
firat imprisonment at Rome, that is, after the time to which the 
history extends. When I first read over this Epistle with the 
particular view of comparing it with the history, which I chose 
to do without consulting any commentary whatever, I own that 
I felt myself confounded by this text. It appeared to contra- 
dict the opinion, which I had been led by a great variety of 
circumstances to fonn, concerning the date and occasion of the 
Epistle. At length, however, it occurred to my thoughts to 
inquire whether the passage did necessarily imply that St. Paul 
had been at Corinth twice ; or whether, when he says, ** This is 
the third time I am coming to you," he might mean only that 
this was the third time that he was ready, that he was prepared, 
that he intended to set out upon his journey to Corinth. I 
recoUected that he had once before this purposed to visit 
Corinth, and had been disappointed in his purpose ; which dis- 
appointment forms the subject of much apology and protesta- 
tion, in the first and second chapters of the Epistle, Now, if 
the journey in which he had been disappointed was reckoned 
by him one of the times in which " he was coming to them,'' 
then the present would be the third time, that is, of his being 
ready and prepared to come ; although he had been actually at 
Corinth only (mce before. This conjecture being taken up, a 
further examination of the passage and the Epistle produced 
proofs which placed it beyond doubt. " This is the third time 
I am coming to you :" in the verse following these words he 
adds, " I told you before, and foretell you, as if I were present 
the second time; and being absent, now I write to them which 
heretofore have sinned, and to all other, that if I come again, 
I wiU not spare." In this verse the apostle is declaring before- 
hand what he would do in his intended visit : his expression, 
therefore, " As if I were present the second time," relates to that 
visit. But, if his future visit would only make him present 
among them a second time, it follows that he had been already 
there but oTice, Again, in the fifteenth verse of the first chapter, 
he tells them, " In this confidence, I was minded to come unto 

6 
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you before, that you might have a second benefit." Why a 
second, and not a third benefit ? why "bivrhctv, and not rptryiv 
yco^ptv, if the rpiroy ipxofcai, in the thirteenth chapter, meant 
a third visit ? for, though the visit in the first chapter be that 
visit in which he was disappointed, yet, as it is evident from 
the Epistle that he had never been at Corinth, from the time 
of the disappointment to the time of writing the Epistle, it 
follows, that if it was only a second visit in which he was dis- 
appointed then, it could only be a second visit which he pro- 
posed now. But the text which I think is decisive of the 
question, if any question remain upon the subject, is the four- 
teenth verse of the twelfth chapter : " Behold, the third time I 
am ready to come to you" ('iSoD, rphoit troifcas tx^ th6u»\ 
It is very clear that the Tphav irotfAu; kjc6» iy^dih of the twelfth 
chapter and the rplrov rovro ipjcofcctt of the thirteenth chap- 
ter are equivalent expressions, were intended to convey the 
same meaning, and to relate to the same journey. The com- 
parison of these phrases gives us St. Paul's own explanation of 
his own words ; and it is that very explanation which we are 
contending for, namely, that rptTov rovro tpxof^ott does not 
mean that he was coming a third time, but that this was the 
third time he was in readiness to come, rptrov troifica^ tx^w, 
I do not apprehend, that after this it can be necessary to call 
to our aid the reading of the Alexandrian manuscript, which 
gives irotfccts txfi* i^^th in the thirteenth chapter as well as 
in the twelfth; or of the Syrian and Coptic versions, which 
follow that reading ; because I allow that this reading, besides 
not being sufl&ciently supported by ancient copies, is probably 
paraphrastical, and has been inserted for the purpose of express- 
ing more unequivocally the sense, which the shorter expression 
rpiro¥ rovro ipxoficett was supposed to carry. Upon the whole, 
the matter is sufficiently certain ; nor do I propose it as a new 
interpretation of the text which contains the difficulty, for the 
same was given by Grotius long ago; but I thought it the 
clearest way of explaining the subject, to describe the manner 
in which the difficulty, the solution, and the proofs of that 
solution successively presented themselves to my inquiries. 
Now, in historical researches^ a reconciled inconsistency be- 
comes a positive argument. First, because an impostor gener- 
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ally guards against the appearance of inconsistency; and 
secondly, because when apparent inconsistencies are found, it 
is seldom that anything but truth renders them capable of 
reconciliation. The existence of the difficulty proves the want 
or absence of that caution which usually accompanies the con- 
sciousness of fraud ; and the solution proves, that it is not the 
collusion of fortuitous propositions which we have to deal with, 
but that a thread of truth winds through the whole, which 
preserves every circumstance in its place. 

No. Xn. — Chap. X. 14-16 : " We are come as far as to you 
also, in preaching the gospel of Christ ; not boasting of things 
without our measure, that is, of other men's labours; but 
having hope, when your faith is increased, that we shall be 
enlarged by you, according to our rule abundantly, to preach 
the gospel in the regions beyond you.'* 

This quotation affords an indirect^ and therefore unsuspicious, 
but at the same time a distinct and indubitable recognition of 
the truth and exactness of the history. I consider it to be im- 
plied by the words of the quotation, that Corinth was the 
extremity of St. Paul's travels hitherto. He expresses to the 
Corinthians his hope, that in some future visit he might 
" preach the gospel to the regions beyond them ; *' which im- 
ports that he had not hitherto proceeded " beyond them," but 
that Corinth was yet the furthest point or boundary of his 
travels. Now, how is St. Paul's first journey into Europe, 
which was the only one he had taken before the writing of the 
Epistle, traced out in the history? Sailing from Asia, he 
landed at Philippi ; from Philippi, traversing the eastern coast 
of the peninsula, he passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia 
to Thessalonica ; from thence through Berea to Athens, and 
from Athens to Corinth, where he stopped; and from whence, 
after a residence of a year and a half, he sailed back into Syria. 
So that Corinth was Hie last place which he visited in the pen- 
insula ; was the place from which he returned into Asia ; and 
was, as such, the boundary and limit of his progress. He could 
not have said the same thing, namely, " I hope hereafter to visit 
the regions beyond you/' in an Epistle to the Philippians, or in 
an Epistle to the Thessalonlans, inasmuch as he must be deemed 
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to have already visited the regions beyond them, having pro- 
ceeded from those cities to other parts of Greece. But from 
Corinth he returned home ; every part therefore, beyond that 
city, might properly be said, as it is said in the passage before 
us, to be unvisited. Yet is this propriety the spontaneous 
effect of truth, and produced without meditation or design. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE EPISTLE TO THE OALATIANS. 

No. L — ^Thb argument of this Epistle in some measure proves 
its antiquity. It will hardly be doubted, but that it was 
written while the dispute concerning the circumcision of Gentile 
converts was fresh in men's minds; for, even supposing it to 
have been a forgery, the only credible motive that can be 
assigned for the forgery, was to bring the name and authority 
of the apostle into this controversy. No design could be so 
insipid, or so unlikely to enter into the thoughts of any man, as 
to produce an Epistle, written earnestly and pointedly upon one 
side of a controversy, when the controversy itself was dead, and 
the question no longer interesting to any description of readers 
whatever. Now the controversy concerning the circumcision of 
the Gentile Christians was of such a nature, that, if it arose at 
all, it must have arisen in the beginning of Christianily. As 
Judea was the scene of the Christian history ; as the author and 
preachers of Christianity were Jews; as the religion itself 
acknowledged and was founded upon the Jewish religion, in 
contradistinction to every other religion then professed amon^ 
mankind; it was not to be wondered at, that some of its 
teachers should carry it out in the world rather as a sect and 
modification of Judaism, than as a separate, original revelation ; 
or that they should invite their proselytes to those observances 
in which they lived themselves. This was likely to happen : 
but if it did not happen at Jvrst; if, while the religion waa in 
the hands of Jewish teachers, no such claim was advanced, no 
such condition was attempted to be imposed ; it is not probable 
that the doctrine would be started, much less that it should 
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prevail, in any future period. I likewise think, that those pre- 
tensions of Judaism were much more likely to be insisted upon, 
while the Jews continued a nation, than after their fall and 
dispersion ; while Jerusalem and the temple stood, than after 
the destruction brought upon them by the Roman arms, the 
fatal cessation of the sacrifice and the priesthood, the humili- 
ating loss of their country, and, with it, of the great rites and 
symbols of their institution. It should seem therefore, from 
the nature of the subject and the situation of the parties, that 
this controversy was carried on in the interval between the 
preaching of Christianity to the Grentiles and the invasion of 
Titus; and that our present Epistle, which was undoubtedly 
intended to bear a part in this controversy, must be referred to 
the same period. 

But, again, the Epistle supposes that certain designing 
adherents of the Jewish law had crept into the Churches of 
Calatia ; and had been endeavouring, and but too successfully, 
to persuade the Galatian converts that they had been taught 
the new religion imperfectly and at second hand ; that the 
founder of their Church himself possessed only an inferior and 
deputed commission, the seat of truth and authority being in / 
the apostles and elders of Jerusalem ; moreover, that whatever'^ 
he might profess among them, he had himself at other times, I 
and in other places, given way to the doctrine of circumcision. — / 
The Epistle is unintelligible without supposing all this. Refer- 
ring therefore to this, as to what had actually passed, we find 
St. Paul treating so unjust an attempt to undermine his credit, 
and to introduce among his converts a doctrine which he had 
unif onnly reprobated, in terms of great asperity and indignation. 
And in order to refute the suspicions which had been raised 
concerning the fidelity of his teaching?, as well as to assert the 
independence and di^e original of his mission, we find him 
appealing to the history of his conversion, to his conduct under 
it, to the manner in which he had conferred with the apostles 
when he met with them at Jerusalem ; alleging that so far was 
his doctrine from being derived frim C or they from 
exercising any superiority over him, that they had simply 
assented to what he had already preached among the Gentiles, 
which preaching was communicated not by them to him, but by 
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himself to them; that he had mamtained the liberty of the 
Gentile Church, by opposing, upon one occasion, an apostle to 
the face, when the timidity of his behaviour seemed to endanger 
it ; that from the first^ that all along, that to that hour, he had 
constantly resisted the claims of Judaism ; and that the perse- 
cutions which he daily underwent, at the hands or by the 
instigation of the Jews, and of which he bore in his person the 
marks and scars, might have been avoided by him, if he had 
consented to employ his labours in bringing, through the 
medium of ChristLity, converts over to the J^^h instLtion, 
for then " would the offence of the cross have ceased." Now an 
impostor who had forged the Epistle for the purpose of pro- 
ducing St. Paul's authority in the dispute, ^hich, as has been 
observed, is the only credible motive that can be assigned for 
the forgery, might have made the apostle deliver his opinion 
upon the subject in strong and decisive terms, or might have 
put his name to a train of reasoning and argumentation upon 
that side of the question which the imposture was intended to 
recommend. I can allow the possibility of such a scheme as 
that. But for a writer, with this purpose in view, to feign a 
series of transactions supposed to have passed among the 
Christians of Galatia, and then to counterfeit expressions of 
anger and resentment excited by these transactions ; to make 
the apostle travel back into his own history, and into a recital 
of various passages of his life, some indeed directly, but others 
obliquely, and others even obscurely bearing upon the point in 
question; in a word, to substitute narrative for argument, 
expostulation and complaint for dogmatic positions and contro- 
versial reasoning, in a writing properly controversial, and of 
which the aim and design was to support one side of a much 
agitated question — -is a method so intricate, and so unlike the 
methods pursued by all other impostors, as to require very 
flagrant proofs of imposition to induce us to believe it to be 
one. 

No. II. — In this number I shall endeavour to prove, 

1. That the Epistle to the Galatians, and the Acts of the 

Apostles, were written without any communication with each 

other. 
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2. That the Epistle, though written without any communica- 
tion with the history, by recital, implication, or reference, bears 
testimony to many of the facts contained in it. 

First, The Epistle and the Acts of the Apostles were writ- 
ten without any communication with each other. 

To judge of this point, we must examine those passages in 
each which describe the same transaction ; for, if the author of 
either writing derived his information from the account which 
he had seen in the other, when he came to speak of the same 
transaction, he would follow that account. The history of St. 
Paul at Damasbus, as read in the Acts, and as referred to by 
the Epistle, forms an instance of this sort. According to the 
Acts, Paul, after his conversion, "was certain da}'s with the 
disciples which were at Damascus ; and straightway he 
preached Christ in the synagogues, that he is the Son of God. 
But all that heard him were amazed, and said. Is not this he 
which destroyed them which called on this Name in Jerusalem, 
and came hither for that intent, that he might bring them 
bound unto the chief priests ? But Saul increased the more in 
strength, confounding the Jews which were at Damascus, prov- 
ing that this is the very Christ. And after many days were 
fulfilled, the Jews took counsel to kill him ; but their laying 
await was known of Saul ; and they watched the gates day and 
night to kill him. Then the disciples took him by night, and 
let him down by the wall in a basket. And when Saul was 
come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the disciples " 
(Acts ix. 1^26). 

According to the Epistle, "When it pleased God, who 
separated me from my mother's womb, and called me by his 
grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might preach him among 
the heathen ; immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood : 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
befor'e me ; but I went into Arabia, and returned again to 
Damascus. Then, after three years, I went up to Jerusalem " 
(L 15-18). 

Besides the difference observable in the terms and general 
complexion of these two accounts, " the journey into Arabia," 
mentioned in the Epistle, and omitted in the history, affords 
fuU proof that there existed no correspondence between these 
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writers. If the narrative in the Acts had been made up from 
the Epistle, it is impossible that this journey should have been 
passed over in silence ; if the Epistle had been composed out of 
what the author had read of St Paul's history in the Acts, it is 
unaccountable that it should have been inserted.* 

The journey to Jerusalem related in the second chapter of 
the Epistle (" Then, fourteen years after, I went up again to 
Jerusalem"), supplies another example of the same kind. 
Either this was the journey described in the fifteenth chapter 
of the Acts, when Paul and Barnabas were sent from Antioch 
to Jerusalem, to consult the apostles and elders upon the ques- 
tion of the Gentile converts ; or it was some journey of which 
the history does not take notice. If the first opinion be fol- 
lowed, the discrepancy in the two accounts is so considerable, 
that it is not without difficulty they can be adapted to the same 
transaction ; so that, upon this supposition, there is no place for 
BU8pectmg that the writers were guided or assisted by each 
other. If the latter opinion be preferred, we have then a jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, and a conference with the principal members 
of the Church there, circumstantially related in the Epistle, 
and entirely omitted in the Acts : and we are at liberty to 
repeat the observation which we before made, that the omission 
of so material a fact in the history is inexplicable, if the 
historian had read the Epistle ; and that the insertion of it in 
the Epistle, if the writer derived his information from the his- 
tory, is not less so. 

St. Peter's visit to Antioch, during which the dispute arose 
between him and St. Paul, is not mentioned in the Acts. 

If we connect with these instances the general observation, 

that no scrutiny can discover the smallest trace of transcription 

or imitation either in things or words, we shall be fully satisfied 

in this part of our case, namely, that the two records, be the 

facts contained in them true or false, come to our hands from 

independent sources. 

* N.B. — ^The Acts of the Apostles simply informs us that St. Paul left Damas- 
cus in order to go to Jerusalem, " after many days were fulfilled." If any one 
doubt whether the words " many days" could be intended to express a period j 

which included a term of three years, he will find a complete instance of the * 

same phrase used with the same latitude in the First Book of Kings, chap, it 88, 
39: " And Shimei dwelt at Jerusalem many days; and it came to pass, at the end 
of three years, that two of the servants of Shimei ran away." 
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Secondly, I say that the Epistle, thus proved to have been 
written without any communication with the history, bears testi- 
mony to a great variety of particulars contained in the history. 

1. St. Paul, in the early part of his life, had addicted himself 
to the study of the Jewish religion, and was distinguished by 
his zeal for the institution and for the traditions which had 
been incorporated with it. Upon this part of his character the 
history makes St. Paul speak thus : " I am verily a man which 
am a Jew, bom in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, yet brought up in 
this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and taught according to the 
perfect manner of the law of the fathers; and was zealous 
toward Grod, as ye all are this day" (Acts xxii. 3). 

The Epistle as follows : " I profited in the Jews' religion 
above many my equals in mine own nation, being more exceed- 
ingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers" (i. 14). 

2. St. Paul, before his conversion, had been a fierce perse- 
cutor of the new sect : " As for Saul, he made havock of the 
church ; entering into every house, and haling men and women, 
committed them to prison" (Acts viii. 3). 

This is the history of St. Paul, as delivered in the Acts : in 
the recital of his own history in the Epistle, " Ye have heard," 
says he, " of my conversation in time past in the Jews' religion, 
how that beyond measure I persecuted the church of God" 
(i. 13). 

3. St. Paul was miraculously converted on his way to Damas- 
cus : " And as he journeyed, he came near to Damascus : and 
suddenly there shined round about him a light from heaven ; 
and he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? And he said, Who art 
thou. Lord ] And the Lord said, I am Jesus, whom thou per- 
secutest : it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks. And 
he trembling and astonished said. Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to dol" (Acts ix. 3-6.) With this compare the Epistle 
(i. 15-17) ; "When it pleased God, who separated me from my 
mother's womb, and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son 
in me, that I might preach him among the heathen ; inune- 
diately I conferred not with flesh and blood : neither went I 
up to Jerusalem, to them that were apostles before me ; but I 
went into Arabia, and returned again unto Damascus." . 
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In this quotation from the Epistle, I desire it to be remarked, 
how incidentally it appears that the affair passed at Damascus. 
In what may be called the direct part of the account, no men- 
tion is made of the place of his conversion at all; a casual 
expression at the end, and an expression brought in for a 
different purpose, alone fixes it to have been at Damascus : *' I 
returned again to Damascus." Nothing can be more like sim- 
plicity and undesignedness than this is. It also draws the 
agreement between the two quotations somewhat closer, to 
observe that they both state St. Paul to have preached the 
gospel immediately upon his call : '^ And straightway he preached 
Christ in the synagogues, that he is the Son of God " (Acts ix. 
20). " When it pleased Grod to reveal his Son in me, that I 
might preach him among the heathen, immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood" (Gal. i. 15, 16). 

4. The course of the apostle's travels after his convetsiou 
was this: — He went from Damascus to Jerusalem, and from 
Jerusalem into Syria and Cilicia. • " At Damascus the disciples 
took him by night, and let him down by the wall in a basket ; 
and when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join him- 
self to the disciples " (Acts ix. 25, 26). Afterwards, " when the 
brethren knew" the conspiracy formed against him at Jeru- 
salem, " they brought him down to Ceesarea, and sent him forth 
to Tarsus " (ix. 30), a city in Cilicia. In the Epistle St Paul 
gives the following brief account of his proceedings within the 
same period : " After three years I went up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, and abode with him fifteen days; afterwards I came 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia." The history had told us 
that Paul passed from Csesarea to Tarsus; if he took this 
journey by land, it would carry him through Syria into Cilicia ; 
and he would come, after his visit at Jerusalem, "into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia," in the very order in which he 
mentions them in the Epistle. This supposition of his going 
from Caesarea to Tarsus by land clears up also another point. 
It accounts for what St. Paul says in the same place concerning 
the Churches of Judea : " Afterwards I came into the regions 
of Syria and Cilicia; and was unknown by face unto the 
churches of Judea which were in Christ : but they had heard 
only, That he which persecuted us in times past now preacheth the 
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faith which once he destroyed : and they glorified God in me." 
Upon which passage I observe, first, that what is here said of 
the Churches of Judea, is spoken in connection with his journey 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia. Secondly, that the pas- 
sage itself has little significance, and that tbe cormectwn is 
inexplicable, unless St. Paul went through Judea* (though 
probably by a hasty journey) at the time that he came into the 
regions of Syria and Cilicia. Suppose him to have passed by 
land from Csesarea to Tarsus, all this, as hath been observed, 
would be precisely true. 

5. Barnabas was with Paul at Antioch: "Then departed 
Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek Saul ; and when he had found 
him, he brought him imto Antioch. And it came to pass, that 
a whole year they assembled themselves with the church" 
(Acts xL 25, 26). Again, and upon another occasion, "they 
(Paul and Barnabas) sailed to Antioch; and there they con- 
tinued a long time with the disciples " (xiv. 26, 28). 

Now what says the Epistle? "When Peter was come to 
Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed; and the other Jews dissembled likewise with him; 
insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with their dis- 
simulation" (ii 11, 13). 

6. The stated residence of the apostles was at Jerusalem: 
" At that time there was a great persecution against the church 
which was at Jerusalem ; and they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, except tbe 
apostles" (Acts viii. 1). "They (the Christians at Antioch) 
determined that Paul and Barnabas should go up to Jerusalem, 
unto the apostles and elders, about this question" (xv. 2). 
With these accounts agrees the declaration in the Epistle: 
" Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
before me" (i. 17); for this declaration implies, or rather 
assumes it to be known, that Jerusalem was the place where 
the apostles were to be met with. 

7. There were at Jerusalem two apostles, or at the least two 

* Dr. Doddridge thought that the Csesarea here mentioned was not the cele- 
brated dtj of that name upon the Mediterranean Sea, bnt Csesarea Philippl, 
near the borders of Syria, which lies tn a much more direct line from Jerusalem 
to Tarsus than the other. The objection to this, Dr. Benson remarks, is, that 
Cnsarea, without any addition, usually denotes Csesarea Palestinse. 
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eminent members of the Churcli, of the name of James. This 
is directly inferred from the Acts of the Apostles, which, in 
the second verse of the twelfth chapter, relates the death of 
James, the brother of John ; and yet, in the fifteenth chapter, 
and in a subsequent part of the history, records a speech 
delivered by James in the assembly of the apostles and elders. 
It is also strongly implied by the form of expression used in 
the Epistle : " Other apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord^s 
brother ;^^ that is, to distinguish him from James the brother of 
John. 

To us who have long been conversant with the Christian 
history, as contained in the Acts of the Apostles, these points 
are obvious and familiar; nor do we readily apprehend any 
greater difficulty in making them appear in a letter purporting 
to have been written by St. Paul, than there is in introducing 
them into a modem sermon. But to judge correctly of the 
argument before us, we must discharge this knowledge from 
our thoughts. We must propose to ourselves the situation of 
an author who sat down to the writing of the Epistle without 
having seen the history ; and then the concTirrences we have 
deduced will be deemed of importance. They will at least be 
taken for separate confirmations of the several facts ; and not 
only of these particular facts, but of the general truth of the 
history. 

For what is the rule with respect to corroborative testimony 
which prevails in courts of justice; and which prevails only 
because experience has proved that it is an useful guide to 
truth? A principal witness in a cause delivers his account ; his 
narrative, in certain parts of it, is confirmed by mtnesses who 
are called afterwards. The credit derived from their testimony 
belongs not only to the particular circumstances in which the 
auxiliary witnesses agree with the principal witness, but in 
some measure to the whole of his evidence ; because it is im- 
probable that accident or fiction should draw a line which 
touched upon truth in so many points. 

In like manner, if two records be produced, manifestly inde- 
pendent, that is, manifestly written without any participation 
of intelligence, an agreement between them, even in few and 
slight circumstances (especially if, from the different nature 
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and design of the writings, few points only of agreement, and 
those incidental, could be expected to occur), would add a 
sensible weight to the authority of both, in every part of their 
contents. 

The same rule is applicable to history, with at least as much 
reason as to any other species of evidence. 

No. m. — But although the references to various particidars 
in the Epistle, compared with the direct account of the same 
particulars in the history^ afford a considerable proof of the 
truth not only of these particulars, but of the narrative which 
contains them ; yet they do not show, it will be said, that the 
Epistle was written by St. Paid : for admitting (what seems to 
have been proved) that the writer, whoever he was, had no 
recourse to the Acts of the Apostles, yet many of the facts 
referred to, such as St. Paul's miraculous conversion, his change 
from a virulent persecutor to an indefatigable preacher, his 
labours among the Grentiles, and his zeal for the liberties of the 
Gentile Church, were so notorious, as to occur readily to the 
mind of any Christian who should choose to personate his 
character and counterfeit his name ; it was only to write what 
everybody knew. Now I think that this supposition — ^namely, 
that the Epistle was composed upon general information, and 
the general publicity of the facts alluded to, and that the author 
did no more than weave into his work what the common fame 
of the Christian Church had reported to his ears — is repelled by 
the particularity of the recitals and references. This particu- 
larity is observable in the following instances ; in perusing 
which, I desire the reader to reflect, whether they exhibit the 
language of a man who had nothing but general reputation to 
proceed upon, or of a man actually speaking of himself and 
of his own history, and consequently of things concerning 
which he possessed a clear, intimate, and circumstantial know- 
ledge. 

1. The history, in giving an account of St. Paul after his 
conversion, relates "that, after many days," effecting, by the 
assistance of the disciples, his escape from Damascus, " he pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem " (Acts ix. 25). The Epistle, speaking of 
the same period, makes St. Paul say that " he went into Arabia," 
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that he returned again to Damascus, that after three years he 
went up to Jerusalem (i. 17, 18). 

2. The history relates that, when Saul was come from Damas- 
cus, " he was with the disciples coming in and going out " (Acts 
ix. 28). The Epistle, describing the same journey, tells us that 
he " went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him 
fifteen days" (L 18). 

3. The history relates that, when Paul was come to Jeru- 
salem, " Barnabas took him and brought him to the apostles " 
(Acts ix. 27). The Epistle, " that he saw Peter ; but other of the 
apostles saw he none, save James, the Lord's brother " (L 19). 

Now this is as it should be. The historian delivers his 
account in general terms, as of facts at which he was not 
present. The person who is the subject of that account, when 
he comes to speak of these facts himself, particularizes time, 
names, and circumstances. 

4. The like notation of places, persons, and dates is met with 
in the account of St. Paul's journey to Jerusalem, given in the 
second chapter of the Epistle. It was fourteen years after his 
conversion ; it was in cojnpany with Barnabas and Titus ; it 
was then that he met with James, Cephas, and John ; it wajs 
then also that it was agreed among them that they should go to 
the Circumcision, and he unto the Grentiles. 

6. The dispute with Peter, which occupies the sequel of the 
second chapter, is marked with the same particularity. It was 
at Antioch ; it was after certain came from James ; it was 
while Barnabas was there, who was carried away by their 
dissimulation. These examples negative the insinuation, that 
the Epistle presents nothing but indefinite allusions to public 
facts. 

No. IV. — Chap. iv. 11-16 : "I am afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed upon you labour in vain. Brethren, I beseech you, 
be as I am, for I am as ye are : ye have not injured me at alL 
Ye know how through infirmity of the flesh I preached the 
gospel unto you at the first ; and m/y temptcUion wMch toas in 
the flesh, ye despised not, nor rejected ; but received me as an 
angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. Where is then the blessed- 
ness ye spake of 1 for I bear you record, that, if it had been 
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possible, ye would have plucked out your own eyes, and have 
given them to me. Am I therefore become your enemy, because 
I toll you the truth ? "* 

With this passage compare 2 Cor. xii. 1-9 : " It is not expe- 
dient for me doubtless to glory. I will come to visions and 
revelations of the Lord. I Imew a man in Christ about fourteen 
years ago (whether in the body I cannot tell, or whether out of 
the body I cannot tell ; God knoweth) ; such an one caught up 
to the third heaven : and I knew such a man (whether in the 
body, or out of the body, I cannot tell ; God knoweth) ; how 
that he was caught up into paradise, and heard imspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter. Of such an 
one will I glory ; yet of myself will I not glory, but in mine 
infirmities : for, though I would desire to glory, I shall not be 
a fool ; for I will say the truth. But now I forbear, lest any 
man should think of me above that which he seeth me to be, or 
that he heareth of me. And lest I should be exalted above 
measure, through the abundance of the revelations, there was 
given to me a thorn in the fleshy the messeng^er of Satan to buffet 
mey lest I should be exalted above measure. For this thing I 
besought the Lord thrice, that it might depart from me. And 
he said unto me. My grace is sufficient for thee ; for my strength 
is made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
rest upon me." 

There can be no doubt but that " the temptation which was 
in the flesh," mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
" the thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet him," 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Corinthians, were intended to 
denote the same thing. Either therefore it was, what we pre- 
tend it to have been, the same person in both, alluding, as the 
occasion led him, to some bodily infirmity imder which he 
laboured — that is, we are reading the real letters of a real 
apostle ; or, it was that a sophist^ who had seen this circum- 
stance in one Epistle, contrived, for the sake of correspondency, 
to bring it into another ; or, lastly, it was a circumstance in St. 
Paul's personal condition, supposed to be well known to those 
into whose hands the Epistle was likely to fall, and, for that 
reason, introduced into a writing designed to bear his name. I 
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have extracted the quotations at length, in order to enable the 
reader to judge accurately of the manner in which the mention 
of this particular comes in, in each ; because that judgment, I 
think, will acquit the author of the Epistle of the charge of 
having studiously inserted it, either with a view of producing 
an apparent agreement between them, or for any other purpose 
whatever. 

The context, by which the circumstance before us is intro- 
duced, is in the two places totally diflFerent, and without any 
mark of imitation ; yet in both places does the circumstance rise 
aptly and naturally out of the context, and that context from 
the train of thought carried on in the Epistle. 

The Epistle to the Galatians, from the beginning to the end, 
runs in a strain of angry complaint of their defection from the 
apostle, and from the principles which he had taught them. It 
was very natural to contrast with this conduct the zeal with 
which they had once received him ; and it was not less so to 
mention, as a proof of their former disposition towards him, the 
indulgence which, while he was among them, they had shown 
to his inj&rmity : " My temptation which was in the flesh ye 
despised not, nor rejected, but received me as an angel of God, 
even as Christ Jesus. Where is then the blessedness ye spake 
of, (that is, the benedictions which you bestowed upon me?) for 
I bear you record, that if it had been possible, ye would have 
plucked out your own eyes, and have given them to me." 

In the two Epistles to the Corinthians, especially in the 
second, we have the apostle contending with certain teachers 
in Corinth, who had formed a party in that Church against 
him. To vindicate his personal authority, as well as the dig- 
nity and credit of his ministry among them, he takes occasion 
(but not without apologizing repeatedly for the folly, that is, 
for the indecorum of pronouncing his own panegyric*) to meet 
his adversaries in their boastings : " Whereinsoever any is bold 
(I speak foolishly), I am bold also. Are they Hebrews? so am 
I. Are they Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of Abra- 

* '"Would to God yon could bear with me a little in my folly: and indeed 
bear with me** (xl. 1). 

" That which I speak, I speak it not after the Lord, but as it were foolishly, 
in this confidence of boasting" (xl. 17). 

" I am become a fool in glorying : ye have comi)elled me " (zii. 11). 
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ham? so am I. Are they the ministers of Christ? (I speak as 
a fool,) I am more ; in labours more abundant, in stripes above 
measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths off Being thus 
led to the subject, he goes on, as was natural, to recoimt his 
trials and dangers, his incessant cares and labours in the Chris- 
tian mission. From the proofs which he had given of his zeal 
and activity in the service of Christ, he passes (and that with 
the same view of establishing his claim to be considered as 
'^ not a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles *') to the 
visions and revelations which from time to time had been 
vouchsafed to him. And then, by a close and easy connection, 
comes in the mention of his infirmity : ^' Lest I should be ex- 
alted," says he, ''above measure, through the abundance of the 
revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the flesh, the 
messenger of Satan to buffet me." 

Thus then, in both Epistles, the notice of his infirmity is 
suited to the place in which it is found. In the Epistle to the 
Corinthians, the train of thought draws up to the circumstance 
by a regular approximation. In this Epistle it is suggested by 
the subject and occasion of the Epistle itself. Which observa- 
tion we offer as an arguinent to prove that it is not, in either 
Epistle, a circumstance industriously brought forward for the 
sake of procuring credit to an imposture. 

A reader will be taught to perceive the force of this argu- 
ment, who shall attempt to introduce a ^ven circumstance into 
the body of a writing. To do this without abruptness, or with- 
out betraying marks of design in the transition, requires, he 
will find, more art than he expected to be necessary, certainly 
more than any one can believe to have been exercised in the 
composition of these Epistles. 

No. V. — Chap. iv. 29 ; " But as then he that was bom after 
the flesh persecuted him that was bom after the Spirit, even so 
is it now.'* 

Chap. V. 11 : " And I, brethren, if I yet preach circumcision, 
why do I yet suffer persecution? Then is the offence of the 
cross ceased.*' 

Chap. vL 17 : " From henceforth let no man trouble me : for 
I bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.*' 
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From these several texts, it is apparent that the persecutions 
which our apostle had undergone were from the hands or bj 
the instigation of the Jews; that it was not for preaching 
Cihristiamty in opposition to heathenism, but it was for prea«h- 
ing it as distinct from Judaism, that he had brought upon 
himself the sufferings which had attended his ministry. And 
this representation perfectly coincides with that which results 
from the detail of St. Paul's history, aa delivered in the Acts. 
At Antioch, in Pisidia, '^ the word of the Lord was published 
throughout all the region ; but the Jews stirred up the devout 
and honourable women, and the chief men of the city, and 
raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled 
them out of their coasts'* (Acts ziiL 49, 50). Not long after, 
at Iconium, " a great multitude of the Jews and also of the 
Greeks believed ; but the unbdievi'ng Jews stirred up the Gen- 
tiles, and made their minds evil affected against the brethren " 
(xiv. 1, 2). *^ At Lystra there came certain Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium, who persuaded the people; and having stoned 
Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing he had been dead " 
(xiv. 19). The same enmity, and from the same quarter, our 
apostle experienced in Greece: '^At Thessalonica, some of 
them (the Jews) believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas ; 
and of the devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief 
women not a few. But the Jews which believed not, moved with 
envy, took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, 
and gathered a company, and set all the city in an uproar, and 
assaulted the house of Jason, and sought to bring them out to 
the people" (Acts xvii. 4, 5). Their persecutors follow them to 
Bersea : *' When the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that 
the word of God was preached of Paul at Bersea, they came 
thither also, and stirred up the people ** (xvii. 13). And lastly, 
at Corinth, when Gallio was deputy of Achaia, '^ the Jews made 
insurrection with one accord against Paul, and brought him to 
the judgment-seat" (xviii. 12). I think it does not appear that 
our apostle was ever set upon by the Gentiles, unless they 
were first stirred up by the Jews, except in two instances ; in 
both which the persons who began the assault were immedi- 
ately interested in his expulsion from the place. Once this hap- 
pened at Philippi, after the cure of the pythoness : " When her 
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masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone, they caught 
Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market-place unto the 
rulers'' (xvi 19). And a second time, at Ephesus, at the in- 
stance of *' Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver shrines 
for Diana,** '' who called together the workmen of like occupa- 
tion, and said. Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth ; moreover, ye see and hear tiiat not alone at Ephesus, 
but almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and 
turned away much people, saying, that they be no gods which 
are made with hands: so that not only this our craft is in 
danger to be set at nought, but also that the temple of the 
great goddess Diana should be despised, tod her magnificence 
should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worship- 
peth" (xix. 24-27). 

No. VL — I observe an agreement in a somewhat peculiar 
rule of Christian conduct, as laid down in this Epistle, and as 
exemplified in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. It is not 
the repetition of the same general precept, which would have 
been a coincidence of little value ; but it is the general precept 
in one place, and the application of that precept to an actual 
occurrence in the other. In the sixth chapter and first verse of 
this Epistle, our apostle gives the following direction : '^ Breth- 
ren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meekness.'' In 2 Cor. iL 
6-8, he writes thus : '^ Sufficient to such a man (the incestuous 
person mentioned in the first Epistle) is this punishment, which 
was inflicted of many ; so that, contrariwise, ye ought rather 
to forgive him and comfort him, lest perhaps such a one should 
be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow ; wherefore I beseech 
you that ye would confirm your love towards him." I have 
little doubt but that it was the same mind which dictated these 
two passages. 

No. Vn. — Our Epistle goes further than any of St Paul's 
Epistles ; for it avows in direct terms the supersession of the 
Jewish law, aa an instrument of salvation, even to the Jews 
themselves. Not only were the Gentiles exempt from its au- 
thority, but even the Jews were no longer either to place any 
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dependence upon it, or consider themselves aa subject to it on 
a religious account : " Before faith came, we were kept under 
the law, shut up unto the faith which should afterwards be 
revealed ; wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith ; but, after that 
faith is come, we are no longer under a schoolmaster^^ (iiL 23-25). 
This was undoubtedly spoken of Jews, and to Jews. In like 
manner, chap. iv. 1-5 : " Now I say. That the heir, as long as 
he is a child, diflfereth nothing from a servant, though he be 
lord of all ; but is under tutors and governors until the time 
appointed of the father : even so we, when we were children, 
were in bondage under the elements of the world ; but, when 
the fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son, made of 
a woman, made under the law, to redeem them that were under 
the lawy that we might receive the adoption of sons." These 
passages are nothing short of a declaration, that the obligation 
of the Jewish law, considered as a religious dispensation, the 
effects of which were to take place in another life, had ceased, 
with respect even to the Jews themselves. What then should 
be the conduct of a Jew (for such St. Paul was) who preached 
this doctrine ? To be consistent with himself, either he would 
no longer comply, in his own person, with the directions of the 
law;. or, if he did comply, it would be for some other reason 
than any confidence which he placed in its efficacy as a religious 
institution. Now so it happens, that whenever St. Paul's com- 
pliance with the Jewish law is mentioned in the history, it is 
mentioned in connection with circumstances which point out 
the motive from which it proceeded : and this motive appears 
to have been always exoteric, namely, a love of order and tran- 
quillity, or an unwillingness to give unnecessary offence. Thus 
(Acts xvi. 3): "Him (Timothy) would Paul have to go forth 
with him, and took and circumcised him, because of the Jews 
which were in those quarters^ Again (Acts, chap. xxL 26), when 
Paul consented to exhibit an example of public compliance with 
a Jewish rite, by purifying himself in the temple, it is plainly 
intimated that he did this to satisfy " rnxmy thousands of Jews 
who believed, and who were all zealous of the law" (ver. 20). 
So far the instances related in one book correspond with the 
doctrine delivered in another. 
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No. VUL — Chap. L 18: "Then, after three years, I went 
up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days." 

The shortness of St. Paul's stay at Jerusalem is what I desire 
the reader to remark. The direct account of the same journey 
in the Acts (ix. 28-30) determines nothing concerning the time 
of his continuance there : " And he was with them (the apos- 
tles) coming in and going out at Jerusalem; and he spake 
boldly in the name of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against the 
Grecians : but they went about to slay him ; which when the 
brethren knew, they brought him down to Csesarea." Or rather, 
this account, taken by itself, would lead a reader to suppose 
that St. Paul's abode at Jerusalem had been longer than fifteen 
days. But turn to the twenty-second chapter of the Acts, and 
you will find a reference to this visit to Jerusalem, which 
plainly indicates that Paul's continuance in that city had been 
of short duration: "And it came to pass, that when I was 
come again to Jerusalem, even while I prayed in the temple, I 
was in a trance ; and saw Him saying unto me. Make haste, 
get thee quickly out of Jerusalem, for they will not receive thy 
testimony concerning me." Here we have the general terms of 
one text so explained by a distant text in the same book, as to 
bring an indeterminate expression into close conformity with a 
specification delivered in another book ; a species of consistency 
not, I think, usually found in fabulous relations. 

No. IX. — Chap. vi. 11 : "Ye see how large a letter I have 
written unto you with mine own hand." 

These words imply that he did not always write with his 
own hand ; which is consonant to what we find intimated in 
some other of the Epistles. The Epistle to the Komans was 
written by Tertius : " I Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute 
you in the Lord" (xvi. 22). The first Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, the Epistle to the Colossians, and the second to the Thes- 
salonians, have all, near the conclusion, this clause : " The salu- 
tation of me, Paul, with mine own hand;" which must be 
understood, and is universally understood, to import that the 
rest of the Epistle was written by another hand. I do not 
think it improbable that an impostor, who had remarked this 
subscription in some other Epistle, should invent the same in 
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a forgery; but that is not done here. The author of this 
Epistle does not imitate the manner of giving St. Paul's signa- 
ture ; he onlj bids the Galatians observe how large a letter he 
had written to them with his own hand. He does not say this 
was different from his ordinary usage ; that is left to implica- 
tion. Now to suppose that this was an artifice to procure 
credit to an imposture, is to suppose that the author of the 
forgery, because he knew that others of St. Paul's were not 
written by himself, therefore made the apostle say that this 
was : which seems an odd turn to give to the circumstance, and 
to be given for a purpose which would more naturally and 
more directly have been answered by subjoining the salutation 
or signature in the form in which it is found in other Epistles.* 

No. X. — ^An exact conformity appears in the manner in 
which a certain apostle or eminent Christian, whose name was 
James, is spoken of in the Epistle and in the history. Both 
writings refer to a situation of his at Jerusalem, somewhat 
different from that of the other apostles ; a kind of eminence 
or presidency in the Church there, or at least a more fixed and 
stationary residence. Chap. iL 12: "When Peter was at 
Antioch, before that certain came from James, he did eat with 
the Gentiles." Thia text plainly attributes a kind of pre- 
eminence to James, and as we hear of him twice in the same 
Epistle dwelling at Jerusalem (i. 19, and ii. 9), we miist apply 
it to the situation which he held in that Church. In the Acts 

* The words vntkixoit yp&iA/jMctv may probably be meant to describe the char- 
acter in which he wrote, and not the length of the letter. Bat this will not 
alter the tnith of our observation. I think, however, that as St. Paul by the 
mention of his own hand designed to express to the Galatians the great concern 
which he felt for them, the words, whatever they signify, belong to the whole of 
the Epistle; and not as Orotius, alter St. Jerome, interprets it, to the few verses 
which follow. 

[Bishop Lightf oot favonrs the interpretation of Jerome and Grotios. He has 
the following note in his Commentary on the Epistle: — "At this point the 
apostle takes the pen from his amanuensis, and the concluding paragraph is 
written with his own hand. From the time when letters began to be forged in 
his name (2 Thess. ii. 2; iii. 17), it seems to have been his practice to close with 
a few words in his own handwriting as a precaution against such forgeries. . . .In 
the present case he writes a whole paragraph, summing up the main lessons of 
the Epistle in terse, eager, disjointed sentences. He writes it, too, in large, bold 
characters, that his handwriting may reflect the energy and determination of his 
soul."— Ed.] 
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of the Apostles divers intimations occur, conveying the same 
idea of James's situation. When Peter was miraculoiisly 
deUvered from prison, and liad Burprised his fiiends by his 
appearance among them, after declaring unto them how the 
Lord had brought him out of prison, "Gro show," says he, 
'Hhese things unto James, and to the brethren" (Acts. xii. 17). 
Here James is manifestly spoken of in terms of distinction. He 
appears again with like distinction in chap. xzL 17, 18: "And 
when we (Paul and his company) were come to Jerusalem... the 
day following, Paul went in with us unto James ; and all the 
elders were present." In the debate which took place upon 
the business of the Gentile converts, in the council at Jerusalem, 
this same person seems to have taken the lead. It was he who 
closed the debate, and proposed the resolution in which the 
council ultimately concurred : " Wherefore my sentence is, that 
we trouble not them which from among the Gentiles are turned 
to God." 

Upon the whole, that there exists a conformity in the expres- 
sions used concerning James^ throughout the history and in the 
Epistle, is unquestionable. But admitting this conformity, and 
admitting also the undesignedness of it, what does it prove? 
It proves that the circumstance itself is founded in truth ; that 
is, that James was a real person, who held a situation of emi- 
nence in a real society of Christians at Jerusalem. It confirms 
also those parts of the narrative which are connected with this 
circumstance. Suppose, for instance, the truth of the account 
of Peter's escape from prison were to be tried upon the testi- 
mony of a witness, who, among other things, made Peter, after 
his deliverance, say, " Go show these things to James, and to 
the brethren ;" would it not be material in such a trial, to make 
out by other independent proofs, or by a comparison of proofs 
drawn from independent sources, that there was actually at 
that time, living at Jerusalem, such a person as James ; that 
this person held such a situation in the society among whom 
these things were transacted, as to render the words which 
Peter is said to have used concerning him proper and natural 
for him to have used? If this would be pertinent in the discus- 
sion of oral testimony, it is still more so in appreciating the 
credit of remote history. 
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It must not be dissembled that the comparison of our Epistle 
with the history presents some difficulties, or, to say the leasts 
some questions of considerable magnitude. It may be doubted, 
in the first place, to what journey the words which open the 
second chapter of the Epistle, " Then fourteen years afterwards, 
I went unto Jerusalem,'' relate. That which best corresponds 
with the date, and that to which most interpreters apply the 
passage, is the journey of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 
when they went thither from Antioch, upon the business of the 
Grentile converts; and which journey produced the famous 
council and decree recorded in Acts xy. To me this opinion 
appears to be encumbered with strong objectiona In the 
Epistle, Paul tells \is that "he went up by revelation" (iL 2). 
In the Acts, we read that he was sent by the Church of 
Antioch: "After no small dissension and disputation, they 
determined that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, 
should go up to the apostles and elders about this question" 
(Acts XV. 2). This is not very reconcilable. In the Epistle 
St. Paul writes, that, when he came to Jerusalem, "he com- 
municated that gospel which he preached among the Grentiles, 
but privately to them which were of reputation" (iL 2). If by 
" that gospel ^ be meant the immunity of the Gentile Christians 
from the Jewish law (and I know not what else it can mean), 
it is not easy to conceive how he should communicate that 
privately which was the subject of his public message. But a 
yet greater difficulty remains, namely, that in the account 
which the Epistle gives of what passed upon this visit at Jeru- 
salem, no notice is taken of the deliberation and decree which 
are recorded in the Acts, and which, according to that history, 
formed the business for the sake of which the journey was 
undertaken. The mention of the council and of its determina- 
tion, while the apostle was relating his proceedings at Jeru- 
salem, could hardly have been avoided, if in truth the narrative 
belong to the same journey. To me it appears more probable 
that Paul and Barnabas had taken some journey to Jerusalem 
the mention of which is omitted in the Acts. Prior to the 
apostolic decree, we read that " Paul and Barnabas abode at 
Antioch a long time with the disciples" (Acts xiv. 28). Is it 
unlikely that, during this long abode,^ they might go up to 
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Jerusalem and return to Antiocht Or would the omission of 

such a journey be unsuitable to the general brevity with which 

these memoirs are written, especially of those parts of St. PauFs 

history which took place before the historian joined his 

society?* 

But, again, the first account we find in the Acts of the 

Apostles of St. Paul's visiting Galatia, is in chap, xvi 6 : " Now 

when they had gone through Phrygia and the region of Galatia, 

they assayed to go into Bithynia." The progress here recorded 

was subsequent to the apostolic decree ; therefore that decree 

must have been extant when our Epistle was written. Now, 

as the professed design of the Epistle was to establish the 

exemption of the Gentile converts from the law of Moses, and 

as the decree pronounced and confirmed that exemption, it may 

seem extraordinary that no notice whatever is taken of that 

determination, nor any appeal made to its authority. Much, 

however, of the weight of this objection, which applies also to 

some other of St. PauFs Epistles, is removed by the following 

reflections. 

* [Notwithstanding the difficulties mentioned by Paley, it continues still to be 
the prevailing opinion of the commentators and Church historians that the visit 
to Jerusalem, referred to in the second chapter of Galatians is the same which 
Luke relates in the fifteenth of the Acts, and that there is no need to suppose 
another visit of which Luke is silent. Of the three objections to thia-view stated 
above, the first and second are easily met. For, (1) Although the going up of 
Paul and Barnabas was by the " determination " of the Church at Antioch, there 
may very well have been likewise a divine " revelation " directing him to comply. 
Jacob went down into Egypt by invitation of Pharaoh ; yet it is certain that he 
went down "by revelation" (see Gen. zlvi. 8). In connection with Peter's 
famous visit to Csesarea th«re was also the same remarkable concurrence of a 
human request and a divine direction. — (2) A private meeting, such as the apostle 
indicates in Galatians it. 2, — ^a confidential conference with the leading men of 
the Church at Jerusalem, with a view to the interchange of full and unreserved 
explanations on the points which had caused misunderstanding, — so far from 
being inconsistent with, would 'be the best preparation for, the discussions in 
open synod related in the Acts. — ^The third difficulty is more perplexing. But, 
not to mention other possible solutions, there is great significance in the circum- 
stance (mentioned by our author, at No. VIII. on the Epistle to the Bomans) that 
Paid, being the founder of the Galatian Churches, urges on them the respect due 
to his authority as a divinely commissioned apostle of Christ. One can under- 
stand how, in an epistle to the Galatians, he would avoid such an appeal to the 
letter sent out by the apostles and elders as might seem to compromise his own 
apostolic authority, even if the letter had been more to his present purpose than 
it is. — It is hardly necessary to add, that when two reports, so dissimilar in 
their scope and appearance as those in Acts xv. and Galatians ii., turn out, on 
examination, to present no real contradiction, the effect is to confirm the authen* 
ticity of both.— Ed.] 
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1. It was not St. Paul's manner, nor agreeable to it, to resort 
or defer much to the authority of the other apostles, especially 
while he was insisting, aA he does strenuously throughout this 
Epistle insist, upon his own original inspiration. He who could 
speak of the very chiefest of the apostles in such terms as the 
following — " Of tiiese who seemed to be somewhat, (whatsoever 
they were, it maketh no matter to me : God accepteth no man's 
person :) for they who seemed to be somewhat in conference 
added nothing to me" — ^he, I say, was not likely to support 
himself by their decision. 

2. The Epistle argues the point upon principle ; and it is not 
perhaps more to be wondered at, that in such an argument St. 
Paul should not cite the apostolic decree, than it would be that, 
in a discourse designed to prove the moral and religious duty 
of observing the Sabbath, the writer should not quote the thir- 
teenth canon. 

3. The decree did not go the length of the position main- 
tained in the Epistle ; the decree only declares that the apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem did not impose the observance of the 
Mos^c law upon the Gentile converts as a condition of their 
being admitted into the Christian Church. Our Epistle argues 
that the Mosaic institution itself was at an end, as to all effects 
upon a future state, even with respect to the Jews themselves. 

4. They whose error St. Paul combated were not persons 
who submitted to the Jewish law, because it was imposed by 
the authority, or because it was made part of the law of the 
Christian Church ; but they were persons who, having already 
become Christians, afterwards voluntarily took upon them- 
selves the observance of the Mosaic code, under a notion of 
attaining thereby to a greater perfection. This, I think, is pre- 
cisely the opinion which St. Paul opposes in this Epistle. Many 
of his expressions apply exactly to it : " Are ye so foolish ? 
having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh?" (iiL 3). " Tell me, ye that desire to be under the law, 
do ye not hear the law?" (iv. 21). "How turn ye again to 
the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye desire again to 
be in bondage?" (iv. 9). It cannot be thought extraordinary 
that St. Paul should resist this opinion with earnestness ; for it 
both changed the character of the Christian dispensation, and 
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derogated expressly from the completeness of that redemption 
which Jesus Christ had wrought for them that believed in him. 
But it was to no purpose to allege to such persons the decision 
at Jerusalem, for that only showed that thej were not bound 
to these observances by any law of the Chnstian Church : they 
did not pretend to be so bound. Nevertheless they imagined 
that there was an efficacy in these observances, a merit, a re- 
commendation to favour, and a ground of acceptance with God 
for those who complied with them. This was a situation of 
thought to which the tenor of the decree did not apply. Accord- 
ingly, St. Paul's address to the Galatians, which is throughout 
adapted to this situation, runs in a strain widely different from 
the language of the decree : '' Christ is become of no effect unto 
you, whosoever of you are justified by the law" (v, 4) ; that is, 
whosoever places his dependence upon any merit he may appre- 
hend there to be in legal observances. The decree had said 
nothing like this ; therefore it would have been useless to have 
produced the decree in an argument of which this was the bur- 
den. In like manner as in contending with an anchorite, who 
should insist upon the superior holiness of a recluse, ascetic 
life, and the value of such mortifications in the sight of God, it 
would be to no purpose to prove that the laws of the Church 
did not require these vows, or even to prove that the laws of 
the Church expressly left every Christian to his liberty. This 
would avail little towards abating his estimation of their 
merit, or towards settling the point in controversy.* 

* Mr. Locke's solution of this difficulty is by no means satisfactory. ** St. 
Paul/' he says, ** did not remind the Galatians of the apostolic decree, because 
they already had it." In the first place, it does not appear with certainty that 
they had it; in the second place, if they had it, this was rather a reason than 
otherwise for referring them to it. The passage in the Acts from which Mr. 
Locke concludes that the Galatian Churches were in possession of the decree, is 
ch. zvi. 4 : " And as they (Paul and Timothy) went through the cities, they 
delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the apostles and 
elders which were at Jerusalem." In my opinion, this delivery of the decree 
was confined to the Churches to which St. Paul came, in pursuance of the plan 
upon which he set out, of " visiting the brethren in every city where he had 
preached the word of the Lord;" the history of which progress, and of all that 
pertained to it, is closed in the fifth verse, when the history informs us that " so 
were the churches established in the faith, and increased in number daily." 
Then the history proceeds upon a new section of the narrative, by telling us that 
** when they had gone through Phrygia and the region of Qalatia, they assayed 
to go into Bithynia." The decree itself is directed " to the brethren which are 
of the Gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia;" that is, to Churches already 
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Another difficulty arises from the account of Peter's conduct 
towards the Gentile converts at Antioch, as given in the 
Epistle, in the latter part of the second chapter; which con- 
duct, it is said, is consistent neither with the revelation com- 
municated to him, upon the conversion of Cornelius, nor with 
the part he took in the debate at Jerusalem. But, in order to 
understand either the difficulty or the solution, it will be neces- 
sary to state and explain the passhge itself. " When Peter was 
come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because he was 
to be blamed; for, before that certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Grentiles ; but when they were come, he with- 
drew and separated himself, fearing them which were of the 
circumcision; and the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
him, insomuch that Barnabas ako was carried away with their 
dissimulation: but when I saw they walked not uprightly, 
according to the truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter, before 
them all, If thou, being a Jew, livest after the manner of 
Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why compellest thou the 
Gentiles to live as do the Jews?" Now the question that pro- 
duced the dispute to which these words relate, was not whether 
the Gentiles were capable of being admitted into the Christian 

founded, and in which this qnestion had been stirred. And I think the observa- 
tion of the noble author of the " Miscellanea Sacra " is not only ingenious, but 
highly probable, namely, that there is, in this place, a dislocation of the text* 
and that the fourth and fifth verses of the sixteenth chapter ought to follow the 
last verse of the fifteenth, so as to make the entire passage run thus : " And they 
went through Syria and Gilicia (to the Christians of which countries the decree 
was addressed), confirming the churches ; and as they went through the cities, 
they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that were ordained of the apostles 
and elders, which were at Jerusalem ; and so were the churches established in 
the faith, and increased in number daify." And then the sixteenth chapter 
takes up a new and unbroken paragraph : " Then came he to Derbe and Lystra," 
dec. When St. Paul came, as he did into Galatia, to preach the gospel for the 
first time, in a new place, it is not probable that he would make mention of the 
decree, or rather letter, of the Church of Jerusalem, which presupposed Chris- 
tianity to be known, and which related to certain doubts that had arisen in some 
established Christian communities. 

The second reason which Mr. Locke assigns for the omission of the decree, 
namely, ''that St. Paul's sole object in the Epistle was to acquit himself of the 
imputation that had been charged upon him of actually preaching circumcision," 
does not appear to me to be strictly true. It was not the sole object. The 
Epistle is written in general opposition to the Judaizing inclinations which he 
found to prevail among his converts. The avowal of his own doctrine, and of 
his steadfast adherence to that doctrine, formed a necessary part of the design 
of his letter, but was not the whole of it. 
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covenant ; that had been fully settled : nor was it whether it 
should be accounted essential to the profession of Christianity 
that they should conform themselves to the law of Moses ; that 
was the question at Jerus^em : but it was, whether, upon the 
Grentiles becoming Christians, the Jews might thenceforth eat 
and drink with them, as with their own brethren. Upon this 
point St. Peter betrayed some inconstancy; and so he might, 
agreeably enough to his history. He might consider the vision 
at Joppa as a direction for the occasion, rather than as uni- 
versally abolishing the distinction between Jew and Gentile ; I 
do not mean with respect to final acceptance with God, but as 
to the manner of their Hving together in society : at least he 
might not have comprehended this point with such clearness 
and certainty, as to stand out upon it against the fear of bring- 
ing upon himself the censure and complaint of his brethren in 
the Church of Jerusalem, who still adhered to their ancient 
prejudices. But Peter, it is said, compelled the Gentiles 
*lovlect^€tu — "why compellest thou the Grentiles to live as do 
the Jews?" How did he do that? The only way in which 
Peter appears to have compelled the Gentiles to comply with 
the Jewish institution, was by withdrawing himself from their 
society. By which he may be understood to have made this 
declaration : " We do not deny your right to be considered as 
Christians ; we do not deny your title in the promises of the 
gospel, even without compliance with our law: but if you 
would have us Jews live with you, as we do with one another, 
that is, if you would in all respects be treated by us as Jews, 
you must live as such yourselves." This, I think, was the com- 
pulsion which St. Peter's conduct imposed upon the Gentiles, 
and for which St. Paul reproved him. 

As to the part which the historian ascribes to St. Peter, in 
the debate at Jerusalem, besides that it was a different question 
which was there agitated from that which produced the dispute 
at Antioch, there is nothing to hinder us from supposing that 
the dispute at Antioch was prior to the consultation at Jeru- 
salem; or that Peter, in consequence of this rebuke, might 
have afterwards maintained firmer sentiments. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE EPIBTLB TO THE EPHESIANS. 

No. L — ^This Epistle, and the Epistle to the Colossians, ap- 
pear to have been transmitted to their respective Churches by 
the same messenger: ''But that ye also may know my affairs, 
and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved brother and faithful minister 
in the Lord, shall make known to you all things ; whom I have 
sent imto you for the same purpose, that ye might know our 
affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts" (Eph. vi 21, 
22), This text, if it do not expressly declare, clearly, I think, 
intimates, that the letter was sent by Tychicus. The words 
made use of in the Epistle to the Colossians are very similar to 
these, and afford the same implication that Tychicus, in con- 
junction with Onesimus, was the bearer of the letter to that 
Church : " All my state shall Tychicus declare unto you, who 
is a beloved brother, and a faithful minister, and f eUow-servant 
in the Lord, whom I have sent unto you for the same purpose, 
that he might know your estate, and comfort your hearts ; with 
Onesimiis, a faithful and beloved brother, who is one of you : 
they shall make known unto you all things which are done 
here" (CoL iv. 7-9). Both JSpistles represent the writer as 
under imprisonment for the gospel; and both treat of the same 
general subject. The Epistle therefore to the Ephesians, and 
the Epistle to the Colossians, import to be t^^o letters written 
by the same person, at, or nearly at, the same time, and upon 
the same subject, and to have been sent by the same mes- 
senger. 

Now, ever3rthing in the sentiments, order, and diction of the 
two writings corresponds with what might be expected from 
this circumstance of identity or cognation in their original. 
The leading doctrine of both Epistles is the union of Jews and 
Gentiles imder the Christian dispensation ; and that doctrine in 
both is established by the same arguments, or, more properly 
speaking, illustrated by the same similitudes:* "one head," 

■ * St. Paul, I am apt to believe, has been sometimes accused of inconclusiye 
reasoning, "by our mistaking that for reasoning which was only intended for 
illustration. He is not to.be read as a man whose own persuasion of the truth 
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*' one body," " one new man/' " one temple," are in both Epistles 
the figures, under which the society of believers in Christ, and 
their common relation to him as such, is represented.* The 
ancient, and, as had been thought, the indelible distinction 
between Jew and G^tile, is in both Epistles declared to be 
" now abolished by His cross." 

Besides this consent in the general tenor of the two Epistles, 
and in the run also and warmth of thou^t with which they 
are composed, we may naturally expect, in letters produced 
imder the circumstajices in which these appear to have been 
written, a closer resemblance of style and diction, than between 
other letters of the same person, but of distant dates, or between 
letters adapted to different occasions. In particular, we may 
look for many of the same expressions, and sometimes for whole 
sentences being alike; since such expressions and sentences 
would be repeated in the second letter (whichever that was) as 
yet fresh in the author's mind from the writing of the first. 
This repetition occurs in the following examples : — t 

Eph. i 7: '^In whom we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins." t 

CoL L 14: **In whom we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins." § 

Besides the sameness of the words, it is further remarkable 
that the sentence is, in both places, preceded by the same 

of what he taught ahrays, or solely, depended upon the views under which he 
represents it in his writings. TakLig for granted the certainty of his doctrine, 
as resting upon the revelation that had been Imparted to him, he exhibits it 
frequently to the conception of his readers under images and allegories, in 
which if an analogy may be perceived, or even sometimes a poetic resemblance 
be found, it is all perhaps that is required. 

(Eph. i. 22,) fCol. 1.18, 

» Compared iv. 15, Vwith< ii. 19, 

I ii. 16,j I ill. 10, 11. 

f Eph. ii. 14, 15, ) ( Ck>l. 1. 14, 

Al80< ii. 16, Vwith< i. 18-21, 

I ii.20, j K ii. 7. 

t When verbal comparisons are relied upon, it becomes necessary to state the 
original; but that the English reader may be interrupted as little as may be, I 
shall in general do thisin the notes. 

t Eph. i. 7: '£» £ ix'f*' ^ JuttXCrptifit Zik rw tuf4Mrt ttvrwt rq» »^tv 

§ CoL L 14: 'Ey J ix*f^* ^* kwtXCr^en 2i« r$u mpMirt «vr0v, r^v i^tnv 
rSv itfi^prtSf.—Bowereit it must be observed, that in this latter text many copies 
have not iim rw «ufA»Tf mirw. 
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introductory idea. In the Epistle to the Ephesians it is the 
^^ beloved" {jnyot^jpinfAiy^) ; in that to the Colossians it is "J7m 
dear Son" (vlov r^s dyavmg etvrov), " in whom we have redemp- 
tion/ The sentence appears to have been suggested to the 
mind of the writer by the idea which had accompanied it be- 
fore. 

Eph. L 10: "All things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven and which are on earth; even in 'him."* 

CoL L 20: "All things... by Him, whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven." t 

This quotation is the more observable, because the connect- 
ing of things in earth with things in heaven is a very singular 
sentiment, and found nowhere else but in these two Epistles. 
The words also are introduced and followed by a train of 
thought nearly alike. They are introduced by describing the 
union which Christ had effected, and they are followed by 
telling the Gentile Churches that they were incorporated in- 
to it. 

Eph. iiL 2: "The dispensation of the grace of God, which 
is given to me to you-ward." X 

CoL i. 26 : " The dispensation of God which is given to me 
for you." § 

Of these sentences it may likewise.be observed, that the 
accompanying ideas are similar. In both places they are imme- 
diately preceded by the mention of his present sufferings : in 
both places they are immediately followed by the mention of 
the mystery which was the great subject of his preaching. 

Eph. V. 19: "In psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord." || 

CoL iii 16: "In peahns and hymns and spiritual songs, 
singing with grace in your hearts to the Lord." IT 

Eph. vi. 22: "Whom I have sent unto you for the same 

* Eph. L 10: Tdt n \v rug •upetvtit »eu rk in) r^f y^f^ iv avrS, 

t CoL L 20: Tk ir&trtt . . . h' awtaD, i7ri vk cr) rijr yiif, iTrf vk it vms 

I Eph. iii. 2 : Ti^v $l»»¥9juu»9 riif x*P*^*( "f*^ ^''>' ^ ZtOiifns ft$t tU ifiSit, 

% Col. i. 26 : Tfi9 •I»»9cfjumv rtv Buu H* Mttf^v (am ilg vfiMg. 

Eph. V. 19 : ^aXfdstt »tii B/A¥»ie nai iiitut mtvfAXTi»«u(t qiitvrte x») ^)/«XA•lmf 
iv rff xapii^ vfMtr t^ Kvplot. 

^ CoL iii. 16: ^»kfds7( »») 0/Mts tuii ^imif tnutftMrtnms^ ly x«^w d^ru 
w r^ Mctpitfk i/MSv rm K.vfiift. 
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puq)ose, that ye might know our affairs, and that he might 
comfort your hearts." * 

Col. iv. 8 ; " Whom I have sent unto you for the same pur- 
pose, that he might know your estate, and comfort your 
hearts." t 

In these examples, we do not perceive a cento of phrases 
gathered from one composition, and strung together in the 
other ; but the occasional occurrence of the same expression to 
a mind a second time revolving the same ideas. 

2. Whoever writes two letters, or two discourses, nearly upon 
the same subject, and at no great distance of time, but without 
any express recollection of what he had written before, will 
find himself repeating some sentences, in the very order of the 
words in which he had already used them ; but he will more 
frequently find himself employing some principal terms, with 
the order inadvertently changed, or with the order disturbed 
by the intermixture of other words and phrases expressive of 
ideas rising up at the time ; or in many instances repeating not 
single words, nor yet whole sentences, but parts and fragments 
of sentences. Of all these varieties the examination of our two 
Epistles will furnish plain examples : and I shall rely upon this 
class of instances more than upon the last; because, although 
an impostor might transcribe into a forgery entire sentences 
and phrases, yet the dislocation of words, the partial recollec- 
tion of phrases and sentences, the intermixture of new terms 
and new ideas with terms and ideas before used, — which will 
appear in the examples that follow, and which are the natural 
properties of writings produced under the circumstances in 
which these Epistles are represented to have been composed, — 
would not, I think, have occurred to the invention of a forger; 
nor, if they had occurred, would they have been so easily 
executed. This studied variation was a refinement in forgery 
which I believe did not exist; or, if we can suppose it to have 
been practised in the instances adduced below, why, it may be 
asked, was not the same art exercised upon those which we 
have collected in the preceding class ? 

* Eph. vi. 22: "Ov ixtfji^* irpc< u/Mte lU etvvl rtuv^ <V« yitSrt r« rtp) nfjuiv^ 
xm.) wtipctxaXirfi rkg xttpiietf ifttSv. 

t Col. iv. 8: "Of linftr^a wf^ if^Sif tig ttvri rovVf 1v» yvS r» inpi iuSv, xxi 
trxfctxxki^ rke xapiiag i/juir. 

8 
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Eph. i. 19-ii. 5; "Toward us who believe; according to 
the working of his mighty power which he wronght in Christ, 
when he raised him from the dead (and set him at his own 
right hand, in the heavenly places, far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but in that which is to come : 
and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be the 
head over all things to the church, which is his body, the 
fulness of him that ^eth all in all). And you hath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins ; (wherein in 
time past ye walked according to the course of this world) 
according to the prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience; among whom 
also we all had our conversation in times past in the lusts of 
our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the mind ; 
and were by nature the children of wrath, even as others. But 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he 
loved us), even when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us 
together with Christ." * 

CoL ii. 12, 13 : " Through th^ faith of the operation of God, 
who hath raised him from the dead. And you being dead in 
your sins and the uncircumcision of the flesh, hath he quickened 
together with him," t 

Out of the long quotation from the Ephesians, take away the 
parentheses, and you have left a sentence almost in terms the 
same as the short quotation from the Colossians. The resem- 
blance is more visible in the original than in our translation ; 
for what is rendered in one place the " working," and in another 
the ** operation," is the same Greek term mpyitct ; in one place 
it is, Toiff TtartvoifT»( kuto^ r^y ivipysmv ; in the other, h» r^g 
TtffTsug T^tf mpyficti. Here therefore we have the same senti- 
ment, and nearly in the same words ; but, in the Ephesians, 
twice broken or interrupted by incidental thoughts, which 

* Eph. i. 19, 20; ii. 1, 5: Ttfuf ififTCJOvrtte xa.ro' rvr mpyutti nu nf&rmte viit 
iCX^f auToSt i^¥ iv^pyfictv iv rS Xp/rrAf, lytipof etvTOv ix vucpeSv X9,) Ix^Biftv iv it^tfb 
avr0v iv tmc iwwpotvitte . . . xa) ifisif ivrut vtxpiht rt7i wetpeurr^/jut^i xoti rcut 
kfAttprttuf . . . x«t4 ivTOf v/*»( uxptits tms w»p»TTV/A»^t, gV9tZtfr»iii€t T^ Xpt^rO. 

t CoL ii. 12, 18 : Ai» rHe irfsTtetf v^ ivipyttets rou Bttu rpv iytspafrte avriv iae 
vSf vtxpSv. K«} ifjuie vtxpwt cvrat iv rois trapeurrufjuto'i xiu rf i^xpt^v^ri^ riir 
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St. Paul, as his maimer was, enlarges upou by the way,"^ and 
then returns to the thread of his discourse. It is interrupted 
the first time by a view which breaks in upon his mind of the 
exaltation of Christ; and the second time by a description of 
heathen depravity. I have only to remark that Griesbach, in 
his very accurate edition, gives the parentheses very nearly in 
the same manner in which they are here placed; and that 
without any respect to the comparison which we are proposing. 

Eph. iv, 3-^ : ** With all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love ; endeavouring to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one 
body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your 
calling." t 

CoL iii 12-15 : " Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy 
and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another and forgiving 
one another, if any man have a quarrel Against any; even as 
Christ forgave you, so also do ye. And, above all these things, 
put on charilgr, which is the bond of perfectness. And let the 
peace of God rule in ygur hearts, to the which also ye are called 
in one body." J 

In these two quotations the words rctT9tvo^po(rvvT/i^ vpeforviiy 
fiotx,po6vficiet, ecifs)cof^eifot d'h'hi'hatf, occur in exactly the same 
order ; dyttrri is also found in both, but in a different connec- 
tion; crvuhfffc^us rn* sipivviSi answers to truvhvfiQf riif TgAf/oVirro^; 
fK7\,i6nT$ h hi coif^etri to h trmptm KQi$^i «»< s«X^^i9r« Iv ft^top 
ih'jFtht ; yet is this similitude found in the midst of sentences 
otherwise very different. 

Eph. iv, 16 : " From whom the whole body fitly joined to- 
gether, and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 

* See Locke on this passage. 

t Eph. iy. 2-4 : Mi7a» idtg-n? retmtftfpog^ms ffii) fP^^TCSt >Mrat fiMxp^fttxt, 
StnxofMvM Sk>ik4ilkotf iv ityettrti^ tnrMiiotXtvrtf n^^M r^t ivovn^a. vcv irnvfjutrpf iv t^ avf 

r^X^ffUtf viMtv. 

X Ck>l. iii. 12-16 : 'Ev^CfmcOt tSv^ &f ixXixrtt tau OmD Siyipt futi ffyetmfMfti^ 
trirX»yxva tlxTtpuSt^ ;i^^0'TiTi}T«, Teiiesi»efpctV9fiv^ xp^'^mfre^^ tJL0.xp*9v(Jum.r ctnx^fjutot 
kkkiikm^ x»i x»P*K^f^t'** i»vT»7ft l^v rtf it pit Tir« \%^ /Mf^^v tut6ife »»* i Xptfrot 

nXvirtiTf. Vix) ^ <^^HI rtS Buv ^pet^tvirv if retlf xttp^i^tf uf^uv^ tif V **' ixXn* 

OffTt iv iy) f^fMtTl. 
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according to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body."* 

CoL ii. 19 : " From which all the body by joints and bands 
having nourishment ministered, and knit together, increaseth 
with the increase of God."t 

In these quotations are read I £ ov x&y ro aafAa avficfitfict^ofce^op 
in both places, s'7ri)copn'yovfitifo» answering to tvixopviyiets ; hd 
ra¥ ei<pZ» to ^lel 'ruang ci<Pvs ; »i/^u r^v otv^Tvrtv to votilrctt ri$y 
urjinati ; and yet the sentences are considerably diversified in 
other parts. 

Eph. iv. 32 : '^ And be kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for Christ's sake hath for- 
given jo\3l/*X 

Col. iii 13: "Forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any : even as Christ 
forgave you, so also do ye." § 

Here we have "forgiving one another, even as Grod, for 
Christ's sake {h Xptor^)y hath forgiven you," in the first quota- 
tion, substantially repeated in the second. But in the second 
the sentence is broken by the interposition of a new clause, " if 
any ma^ have a quarrel against any :" and the latter part is a 
little varied : instead of "God in Clirist," it is " Christ hath 
forgiven you." 

Eph. iv. 22-24 : " That ye put off concerning the former con- 
versation the old man, which is corrupt according to the de- 
ceitful lusts : and be renewed in the spirit of your mind ; and 
that ye put on the new man, which after Grod is created in 
righteousness and true holiness." || * 

Col. iii 9, 10 : " Seeing that ye have put off the old man 

* Eph. iv. 16 : '£| tj r«» ri trSfiet ^matfffXvytifMtw xtH tvfifitfim^ituvw hk 

T»u tr^ftMTt mturau. 

t Col. ii. 19 : '£| »5 wit ri arS/Mt. Zt» rSt kfSv xtu rvviit^fimr twix^finy^f^tvw xm) 

X Eph. iy. 82: ThwOt i\ lU aXX^Xtut XP*!'^**^ tvnrXctyx*^* X'^P'^^M***' ^•v^f* 
M»8it( uai i Stif c» Xfit0^Si ixtfitt^ar» v/juv, 

§ Col. iii. 18 : *Anxil***»t JUA^Ad»v, xtH x^pt^^f***** icwrMtt lHv rig wpif r»» i%«i 
fffut^^r xttBoK xati i Xfiitrrif \xxpiretr» v/uup^ tOrm xa) ufAi'ie. 

B Eph. iv. 22-24 : 'AwtdifOms iftSift xark r^v wptipat «v«rr^^y, rir irmXtuip 
m*$pdtiravf tm fOupifUVf xmrk rkt IwidufAiett riie itwimic ittavtwg^tu Zl r^ wttifJutTt 
Ttv vMf vjtMfv, fuu iviCrm^«u riv xmtviv SifSpmirttt riv xxrk 9m» xnrtftvnt iv Somu*- 
r^i| xa) irtirtiri rn< 4A«|0|/«f « 
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with his deeds ; and have put on the new man, which is re- 
newed in knowledge, after the image of Him that created 
him."* 

In these quotations, " putting off the old man, and putting 
on the new," appears in both. The idea is further explained by 
calling it a renewal : in the one, " renewed in the spirit of your 
mind;" in the other, "renewed in knowledge." In both, the 
new man is said to be formed according to the same model : in 
the one, he is "after God created in righteousness and true 
holiness;" in the other, "he is renewed after the image of Him 
that created him." In a word, it is the same person writing 
upon a kindred subject, with the terms and ideas which he 
had before employed still floating in his memory.t 

Eph. V. 6-8 : " Because of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience: be not ye therefore partakers 
with them ; for ye were sometimes darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord ; walk as children of light." J 

Col. iii 6-8 : " For which thingi sake the wrath of Qod cometh 
on the chUd/ren of disobedience; in the which ye also walked 
some time, when ye lived in them ; but now ye also put off all 
these."§ 

These verses afford a specimen of that partial resemblance 
which is only to be met with when no imitation is designed, 
when no studied recollection is employed ; but when the mind, 
exercised upon the same subject, is left to the spontaneous 
return of such terms and phrases, as, having been used before, 
may happen to present themselves again. The sentiment of 
both passages is throughout alike : half of that sentiment, the 
denunciation of God's wrath, is expressed in identical words ; 

* CoL iii. 9, 10 : * AinxiurotfAitM r*r )r«X«««y SivOpanrdv avv roue irptt^t^if etvrdv- »cu 
ifivr^fMVM viv vim, liv itvot»euvavfAtv6^ tie Wiytm^if x»t' iJxivet t$v *riritrr»e ctvrif. 

t In these comparisons, we often perceive the reason why the writer, though 
expressing the same idea, uses a different term, namely, because the term be- 
fore used is employed in the sentence under a different form: thus, in the quo- 
tations under our eye, the " new man " is xeuvie ifOpMrtt in the Epheaians, and rh 
vm in the Ck>los8ians ; but then it is because rif xann is used in the next word, 
itfctxmfuOfMvn. 

% Eph. v. 6-8 : Ai« ravret ykp tpxtf«^i ^ *py^' f»v Of «<; W) rwe vttite t^< i,TiiBtteif. 
M^ m)v yivt^Bt fufAfMTtx^ etvrSv. ^Hrc ykp trdri ffxirti^ vvv }i\ ^s (v Kvptu- if 
vixfo, ^»iri( wtptir»n7rt. 

§ Col. iii. 6-8 : Ai* St tpxttett 4 ip^ r»v 0(«v \iri T$ve viwe viie etiruStttte, Iv $Tg xeti 
iftiif TtpturMT^tfttri xtrtf Sri t{^rf Iv etvr»7c fvv) ii itiriBtrdi k«u v/Aue rk xetvret. 
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the other half, namely, the admonition to quit their former 
conversation, in words entirely different. 

Eph. V. 15, 16 : " See then that ye walk circumspectly ; not 
as fools, but as wise, redeeming the time."* 

Col. ir. 6 : " Walk in wisdom towards them that are without, 
redeeming the time.^t 

This is another example of that mixture, which We remarked, 
of sameness and variety, in the language of one writer. "Ee- 
deeming the time '* {i^uyopx^ofttpoi rot Kcttpiii) is a literal repe- 
tition. *' Walk not as fools, but sa wise * {TrfptTrarstn /z^ ae 
aLao^oi e^xx* ag co^ol) answers exactly in sense, and nearly in 
terms, to "walk in wisdom" (l> co(f>tejp ^tpiteerun), XltpixetrBin 
elKptfias is a very different phrase, but is intended to convey 
precisely the same idea as ^tpitrcttilre Tpd$ rovf i^a, 'Axptfiag 
is not well rendered " circumspectly." It means what in mod- 
em speech we shoidd call " correctly;** and when we advise a 
person to behave " correctly,** our advice is always given with 
a reference to "the opinion of others," vpig rovg Ifw. "Walk 
correctly, redeeming the time;** that is, suiting yourselves to 
the difficulty and ticklishness of the times in which we live, 
" because the days are eviL" 

Eph. vi. 19, 20 : " And (praying) for me, that utterance may be 
given unto me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to make known 
the mystery of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador in 
bonds; that therein I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak.** t 

CoL iv. 3, 4 : " Withal praying also for us, that (Jod would 
open unto us a door of utterance to speak the mystery of Christ, 
for which I am also in bonds ; that I may make it manifest, as 
I ought to speak.** § 

In these quotations, the phrase, " as I ought to speak ** {ag 
hi fit TiuXijacct), the words "utterance** (p<6yo(\ "mystery** 
(fiv(rrip{op)f " open ** {dpot'ifi and h dfoi^tt), are the same* " To 

* Eph. V. 16, 10 : BXiVfTi «^ wSf ktcpi^St mptmtnirv pi^ M &^*^, kXk* At 

t Col. iv. 6 : '£ii r6^iit inpi*»rt7tt xpie r^e t^, riv xattpif liaty»pm!^iptnM. 

X Eph. vi. 19, 20 : Kxi iirlp tfctfS, "vet fjui iodtifi Xiycf <v etvi^u t$8 ^fi/jutiit pt4u 
If r«^|}i}r/fi, yvatpirnt ri pbutriptw tm lv*)^iX/«to, iirtp tS leptrfttim U AA^rii, iv« i v 
mhrS Urtt^^vsfiikfmfMitt drt ^(u pi% Xttk^rea. 

§ Col. iv. 8, 4 : Upt^-tux^/^tvo* »f*» *t*i Tip} ^ifjtSv^ 7v» i Biig A»«/|i} 4a«> 9Cpitf t«C 
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make known the mystery of the gospel " {yvupiodtt ro fiv^riptop), 
answers to "make it manifest'' {Um- ^eunpawtt mnro); "for 
which I am an ambassador in bonds" (uTrip ov vp^afitva i» 
A'hvou), to "for which I am also in bonds" ()/ o ku.1 ^ihifiett), 

Eph. V. 22-vi 9 : " Wives, nibmii yourselves to your ovm hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord: for the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the church) and he is the 
saviour of the body. Therefore, as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands in every 
thing. Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the word; that he 
might present it to himself a glorious church, not having spot 
or wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish. So ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife, loveth himself ; for no man 
ever yet hated his own flesh, but nounsheth it, even as the 
Lord the church ; for we are members of his body, of his flesh, 
and of his bones. For this cause shall a man leave his father 
and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh. This is a great mystery ; but I speak con- 
cerning Christ and the church. Nevertheless, let every one 
of you, in particular, so love his wife, even as himself ; and the 
wife see that she reverence her husband. Children, obey your 
parents in the Lord; for this is right. Honour thy father and 
mother (which is the first commandment with promise) ; that it 
may be well with thee, and thou mayest live long on liie earth. 
And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath; but bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Servants, be 
obedient to them that are yov/r masters according to the flesh, vnth 
fear and trembling, in singleness of yov/r heart, as unto Christ; 
not with eyeservice, as menpleasers; but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the wHl of God from the heart; vnth good vriU doing service, 
as to the Lord, and not to men; knowing that whatsoever good 
thing any vMin doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether 
he be bond or free* And, ye masters, do the same things unto 
them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that your Master also is 
in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with him."* 

* Eph. V. 22 : A/ ywciiiUSt T»7t Hits kvlp&rn iirtTtirctrOif in r^ Kvp!^. 
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Col. iii. 18-iv. 1 :* " Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands, as it is fit in the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, 
and be not bitter against theuL Children, obey your parents 
in all things ; for this is wellpleasing unto the Lord. Fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged. 
Servants, obey in all things your masters according to the flesh ; 
not with eyeservice, as menpleasers : but in singleness of heart, 
fearing Cod ; and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance : for ye serve the Lord 
Christ. But he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong 
which he hath done ; and there is no respect of persons. Mas- 
ters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal; 
knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven." 

The passages marked by italics in the quotation from the 
Ephesians bear a strict resemblance, not only in signification 
but in terms, to the quotation from the Colossians. Both the 
words and the order of the words are in many clauses a dupli- 
cate of one another. In the Epistle to the Colossians, these 
passages are laid together ; in that to the Ephesians, they are 
divided by intermediate matter, especially by a long digressive 
allusion to the mysterious union between Christ and his 
Church ; which possessing, as Mr. Locke hath well observed, 
the mind of the apostle, from being an incidental thought 
grows up into the principal subject. The affinity between these 

* Col. iii. 18 : Ai ytneuxtft vir«T^mr9i ruii litMS JtrZpeia'ift itt kfvixtt f v Kvptu. 

Eph. O/ »fdptet kyeurStrt rkt yvftuxete ictvrSt. 

Col. O/ •rd^Cf, kytMrSirt rk« yweuKttf. 

Eph. T« Ttxvetj vitatxwiTt ritg ynvo'if v/aSv h Kupief rtiurt y&p irri ilxttitv. 

CoL Tk rt»v«, ir»x»itrt rwe ytntvfi tectrk ir«vr«* rcvr* ykf imv thkptm* rH 

Elph. K«}, •/ iretriptft f*^ irctp0pyPitn rk tixyet uf*Sr. 

CoL O/ wetrtfitCt f*^ tpiOi^tri * rk ritnta vfuh. , 

Eph. Ql }m;Xm« vira»x«virf viit *vp!cit »«rk rkptutf fjurk ^ifimt tuu rpifAsu, h 
kwXirtiTi rqf te»pdi«tf vfASv^ bi rip Xpig^S' ptii star' i^aXfJulimiKtietf if k*6p«nreiptfX4tf 
«XX' if h»vXM r$v yipirTttit wttvvTte ri OiXnif^tt r»u Btdv i« "^vj^f pur svv$!»t 
iwXt&4VTtf if rS Kvptu^ x»i »vm kvBpi^tf' tthirtf %rt % tkr rt Xxairrf irt^t^ kymBiv, 
rtvr» M4iMUTut iretpk rw Ki/^/m, urt Z»uX»ft ttrt tXiv6ip4f. 

CoL O/ 2«vXm, vretxtutTt xark irtivr» r$7f xetrk trkp»» xvptMft ptij if i^»X' 
fUiwXUtuft if k*Op«nr»pw»Mt kXX' it kwXinirt napiittf, f«/3«v/MyM r«v Stir xki r«» 
• Ti ikv rti^rt, i« 4'Vx«]f ipykZig^i, if rS Kupiu, xtu tvx ktBpivif, tliirtf Sn kwi 
Kvpiw kir$X^ltrdt r^r ivretiriaortt r^t xXfip6v$pi4itf rS ykp Kvpi^ "XpsfrS iovXtvtrt. 



* Tetp0pyiZtTi, lectio non spernenda. Qriesbach. 
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two passages in signification, in terms, and in the Order of the 
words, is closer than can be pointed out between any parts of 
any two Epistles in the volume. 

If the reader would see how the same subject is treated by a 
different hand, and how distinguishable it i^ fn,m the produc- 
tion of the same pen, let him turn to the second and third 
chapters of the First Epistle of St. Peter. The duties of ser- 
vants, of wives, and of husbands, are enlarged upon in that 
Epistle, as they are in the Epistle to the Ephesians ; but the 
subjects both occur in a different order, and the train of senti- 
ment subjoined to each is totally unlike. 

3. In two letters issuing from the same person, nearly at the 
same time, and upon the same general occasion, we may expect 
to trace the influence of association in the order in which the 
topics follow one anotner. Certain ideas universally or usually 
suggest others. Here the order is what we call natural, and 
from» such an order nothing can be concluded. But when the 
order is arbitrary, yet alike, the concurrence indicates the effect 
of that principle, by which ideas which have been once joined, 
commonly revisit the thoughts together. The Epistles under 
consideration furnish the two following remarkable instances of 
this species of agreement : — 

Eph. iv. 24, 25 : " And that ye put on the new man, which 
after Grod is created in righteousness and true holiness. Where- 
fore, putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neigh- 
bour ; for we are members one of another."* 

Col. iii. 9, 10 : " Lie not one to another, seeing that ye have 
put off the old man, with his deeds ; and have put on the new 
man, which is renewed in knowledge." t 

The vice of "lying," or a correction of that vice, does not 
seem to bear any nearer relation to the " putting on the new 
man," than a reformation in any other article of morals. Yet 
these two ideas, we see, stand in both Epistles in immediate 
connection. 

Eph. V. 20-22 : " Giving thanks always for all things unto 

* Eph. iv. 24, 26: Kxi Ulv^etg^ttt r«v ««/v«v ivBpetirov, rov xar» B$iv XTiff9i*ret 
(V 2iix«i00^vij xcti icioTfiri tv( itXvfitiae. A<0 iuedOifAUM ri •i^tuitt^ XetXilri StXvfiuctt 
%»»a'r»s furet rtS seXv^rUt etiriZ' 'irt Wfjuiv itkXriXtn fjuXni. 

t Col. iii. 9, 10 : M^ •^^tvito^t ue itXk4\Xws-, irtxivc-etfAtfi viv irnkxtiv StiBponn 
r'w reuf rp&^trtv atVT«il, xa,) ivhva-ti/jttvoi riv tin, t0v iir»x»it»uf4,tftf lU iin''yvatffsi> 
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God and the Father, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
submitting yourselves one to another, in the fear of God. 
Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the 
Lord."* 

Col. iii. 17j 18 : " Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Father by him. Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands, as it is fit in the Lord.'' t 

Li both these passages, submission follows giving of thanks, 
without any similitude in the ideas which should account for 
the transition. 

It is not necessary to pursue the comparison between the two 
Epistles further. The argument which results from it stands 
thus: No two other Epistles contain a circumstance which 
indicates that they were written at the same, or nearly at the 
same time. No two other Epistles exhibit so many marks of 
correspondency and resemblance. If the original which we 
ascribe to these two Epistles be the true one, that is, if they 
were both written by St. Paul, and both sent to their respective 
destinations by the same messenger, the similitude is, in all 
points, what should be expected to take place. If they were 
forgeries, then the mention of Tychicus in both Epistles, and 
in a manner which shows that he either carried or accompanied 
both Epistles, was inserted for the purpose of accounting for 
their similitude ; or else the structure of the Epistles was de- 
signedly adapted to that circumstance ; or, lastly, the conformity 
between the contents of the forgeries, and what is thus in- 
directly intimated concerning their date, was only a happy 
accident. Not one of these three suppositions will gain credit 
with a reader who peruses the Epistles with attention, and 
who reviews the several examples we have pointed out, and the 
observations with which they were accompanied. 

No. U. — There is such a thing as a peculiar word or phrase 

* Eph. V. 20-22: 'Evx^pi^'Tovvrte iretvron vfrlp xavruv^ i* ivofMtrt rdv KvpUu 
iifASv 'lino'dv Xpirrevf rSI ^t*i x«t) Hatrpr iir»rM^cyji49U LkkiiXttt iv ^^ BmS. Ai 
9>v»«7»<f, Ttfiir liine itvdpafftf virtrtifntrdtt J»( ru Kvptu. 

t Col. iii. 17, 18 : K«2 «-»» •, n «v rM^rg, iy Xoym H if Ipy^^ wAvrm, if Mftttrt 
Kupimt 'Iv^g-w^ tvx»ptrrtSvrtf rti BtS ttoti iretrp) h' m.ur»v. A/ ytntuxttt i*»rit*vw^ 
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cleaving, as it were, to the tnemory of a writer or speaker, and 
presenting itself to his utterance at every turn. When we 
observe this, we call it a ixmt word, or a cant phrase. It is a 
natural effect of habit ; and would appear more frequently than 
it does, had not the rules of good writing taught the ear to be 
offended with the iteration of the same sound, and oftentimes 
caused us to reject, on that account, the word which offered 
itself first to our recollection. With a writer who, like St. 
Paul, either knew not these rules, or disregarded them, such 
words will not be avoided. The truth is, an example of this 
kind runs through several of his Epistles, and in the Epistle 
before us abounds; and that is in the word riches (irXoDro^), 
used metaphorically as an augmentative of the idea to which it 
happens to be subjoined. Thus the ** rushes of His glory," 
" His riches in glory," ^^ riches of the glory of His inheritance," 
" riches of the glory of this mystery," Eom. ix. 23, Eph. iii 16, 
PhU. iv. 19, Eph. L 18, GoL i. 27; ''riches of His grace," 
twice in the Ephcsians, i. 7, and ii. 7; "riches of the full 
assurance of understanding," OoL ii. S ; " riches of His good- 
ness," Rom* ii. 4; ''riches of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God," Eom, xi» 33 ; "riches of Christ," Eph. iii* 8. In a like 
sense the adjective, Eom. x 12, "rich unto all that call upon 
Him;" Eph. ii. 4, "rich in mercy;" 1 Tim. vi. 18, "rich in 
good works." Also the adverb. Col. iii. 16, " let the word of 
Christ dwell in you ricMtf" This figurative use of the word, 
although so familiar to St. Paul, does not occur in any part of 
the New Testament except once in the Epistle of St. James 
(ii 5), " Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith 9 " where it is manifestly suggested by the antithesis* I 
propose the frequent, yet seemingly unaffected use of this 
phi^use, in the Epistle before us, as one internal mark of its 
genuineness. 

No. IIL — ^There is another singularity in St. Paul's style, 
which, wherever it is found, may be deemed a badge of 
authenticity ; because, if it were noticed, it would not, I think, 
be imitated, inasmuch as it almost always produces embar- 
rassment and interruption in the reasoning. This singularity 
is a species of digression which may properly, I think, be 
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denominated gomg of at a word. It is turning aside from the 
subject upon the occurrence of some particular word, forsaking 
the train of thought then in hand, and entering upon a 
parenthetic sentence in which that word is the prevailing term. 
I shall lay before the reader some examples of this, collected 
from the other Epistles, and then propose two examples of it 
which are found in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

2 Cor. ii. 14, at the word savour: " Now thanks be unto Grod, 
which always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh 
manifest the savour of his knowledge by us in every place (for 
we are unto Ckd a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are 
saved, and in them that perish ; to the one we are the savour 
of death imto death, and to the other the savour of life unto 
life ; and who is sufficient for these things?). For we are not as 
many which corrupt the word of God, but as' of sincerity, but 
as of God ; in the sight of God, speak we in Christ.'' 

Again, 2 Cor. iii. 1-3, at the word epistle: "Need we, as 
some others, epistles of commendation to you, or of commenda- 
tion from you? Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, 
known and read of aU men ; fomsmuch as ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ, ministered by us, written 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God ; not in 
tables of stone, but in the fleshy tables of the heart" The 
position of the words in the original, shows more strongly than 
in the translation that it was the occurrence of the word 
WioTiiKvi which gave birth to the sentence that follows: 2 Cor. iii. 1. 
E/ f6i) XPvC^f^^^t ^^ '^iv^S'i (rvfnetrtKav STiaroT^.ait xpog vfA&g^ ^ i^ 
iffAuv (rvarurtKav\ ii. l^/crroX)} iifAov vfiietg ears, iyyeypufCfAhiq hit 
retlg KCtphietts iifcav, ytvaffKOfcipfi xul diteiyiitaffKOftevvi vtto Tecprait 
eiv6pa7ray^ <Puyipov(Aivot ori iors l^/erroX^ 'K.ptarov hecKOuyi^eiffX v<p* 
flfiCaif^ eyyiypctfCfAhyi ov (A.i'Ketvt^ tiXhu TviVfAuri &iou ^amog' ovk 
€it 'r7\.ct^l "hiSivetig^ e^XX* iv v'Ku^i Kctphietg aupKivutg. 

Again, 2 Cor. iii. 12, &c. at the word vail: "Seeing then 
that we have such hope, we use great plainness of speech : and 
not as Moses, which put a vail over his face, that the children 
of Israel could not steadfastly look to the end of that which is 
abolished. But their minds were blinded ; for until this day 
remaineth the same vail imtaken away in the reading of the 
Old Testament ; which vail is done away in Christ. But even 
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unto this day, when Moses is read, the vait is upon their heart. 
Nevertheless, when it shall turn to the Lord, the vail shall be 
taken away. (Now the Lord is that Spirit; and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.) But we all, with open 
faoe beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the same image from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit 
of the Lord. Therefore, seeing we have this ministry, as we 
have received mercy, we faint not." Who sees not that this 
whole allegory of the vail arises entirely out of the occurrence 
of the word, in telling us that "Moses put a vail over his 
face," and that it drew the apostle away from the proper sub- 
ject of his discourse, the dignity of the office in which he was 
engaged : which subject he fetches up again almost in the 
words with which he had left it ; " therefore, seeing we have 
this ministry, as we have received mercy, we faint not"? The 
sentence which he had before been going on with, and in which 
he had been interrupted by the vaU^ waa, " seeing then that 
we have such hope, we use great plainness of speech." 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, the reader will remark two 
instances in which the same habit of composition obtains ; he 
will recognize the same pen. One he will find (chap. iv. 8-11) 
at the word ascended: " Wherefore he saith, When he ascended 
up on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. 
(Now that he ascended, what is it but that he also descended 
first into the lower parts of the earth ? He that descended is 
the same also that ascended up far above all heavens, that he 
might fill all things.) And he gave some, apostles," &c. 

The other appears (chap. v. 12-15) at the word light: " For 
it is a shame even to speak of those things which are done of 
them in secret : but all things that are reproved are made mani- 
fest by the ligJit; (for whatsoever doth make manifest is light; 
wherefore he saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise ftx^m 
the dead, and Christ shall give thee light:) see then that ye 
walk circumspectly." 

No. IV. — Although it does not appear to have ever been 
disputed that the Epistle before us was written by St. Paul, 
yet it is well known that a doubt has long been entertained 
concerning the persons to whom it was addressed. The ques- 
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tion is founded partly in some ambiguity in the external evi- 
dence. Marcion, a heretic of the second century, as quoted by 
Tertullian, a father in the begijming of the third, calla it the 
Epistle to the liaodiceans. From what we know of Mardon, 
his judgment is little to be relied upon ; nor is it perfectly dear 
that Marcion warn rightly understood by Tertullian. If, how- 
ever, Marcion be brought to prove that some copies in his time 
gave h A(tohx.iiff in the superscription, his testimony, if it 
be truly interpreted, is not diminished by his heresy; for, as 
Grotiua' observes, " <!wr in ed re mentireiva' nihU era$ cauacBy^ [he 
had no motive $o deceive in ihii]. The name h *E0ea^, in the 
first verse, upou which word singly depeuda the proof that the 
Epistle was written to the Epheaians, is not read in all the 
manuscripts now extant, I admit, however, that the external 
evidence preponderates with a manifest excess on the side of 
the received reading. The objection therefore principally 
arises from the contents of the Epistle itself, which, in many 
respects, militate with the supposition that it was written to 
the Church of Ephesus. 

According to the history, St Paul had passed two whole 
years at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10). And in this point, namely, 
of St Paul having preached for a considerable length of time 
at Ephesus, the history is confirmed by the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians, and by the two Epistles to Timothy : *^ I will tarry 
at Ephema until Pentecost,'- 1 Cor. xvi. 8. ** We would not have 
you ignorant of our trouble which came to us in Atia^ 2 Cor. 
i. 8 ; '^ As I besought thee to abide still at Bpkeaus, when I 
went into Macedonia," 1 Tim. i. 3. *' And in how many things 
he ministered to me at Ephesua^ thou knowest very well," 
2 Tim, i \%,* I adduce these testimonies, because, had it 
been a competition of credit between the history and the 
Epistle, I should have thought myself bound to have {»?ef erred 
the Epistle. Now, every Epistle which St Paul wrote to 
Churches, which he himself had founded, or which he had 
visited, abounds with references, and appeals to what had 

* [The Pftstoral Epistles having been written after Patil'q flr^t imprisonment, 
the visits to Ephesus, referred to in these citations from 1 and 2 Tim., probably 
took place during the period intervening between the first and second imprison- 
ments. In this, case the reference to them is not to the point in this plaoe.-~Bi>.] 
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passed during the time that he was present among them; 
whereas^ there is not a text in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
from which we can collect that he had ever been at Ephesus 
at all. The two Epistles to the Corinthians, the Epistle to the 
Galatiana, the Epistle to the Philippians, and the two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, are of this class; and they are full of 
allusions to the apostle's history, his reception, and his conduct, 
while amongst them ; the total want of which, in the Epistle 
before us, is very difficult to account for, if it was in truth 
written to the Church of Ephesus, in which city he had resided 
for so long a time. This is the ^t and strongest objection. 

But further, the Epistle to the Colossians was addressed to a 
Church in which Bt, Paul had never been. This we infer from 
the first verse of the second chapter : ** For I would that ye 
knew what great conflict I have for you and for them at Lao- 
dicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in the flesh." 
There could be no propriety in thus joining the Colossians and 
Laodiceans with those " who had not seen his face in the flesh," 
if they did not also belong to the same description.* Now, his 
address to the Colossians, whom he had not visited, is precisely 
the same as his address to the Christians to whom he wrote in 
the Epistle which we we now considering: "We give thanks 
to Grod and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying always 
for you, since we heard of yow faith in Christ Jesus, and of the 
love which ye have to all the saints " (Col. i. 3, 4). Thus he 
speaks in the Epistle before us as follows : " Wherefore I also, 
after I heard of yov/r faith in the Lord Jesus, and love unto all 
the saints, cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of 
you in my prayers" (i. 15, 16). The terms of this address are 
observable. The words " having hea/rd of your faith and love," 
are the very words, we see, which he uses towards strangers ; 
and it is not probable that he should employ the same in accost- 
ing a Church in which he had long exercised his ministry, and 
whose " faith and love " he must have personally known.t The 

* Dr. liardner contends against the validity of this conclusion ; but, I think, 
without success.— Lardner, vol. xiv., p. 478, edit. 1757. 

t Mr. Locke endeavours to avoid this difficulty by explaining " their faUh, of 
which St. Paul had heard," to mean the steadfastness of their persuasion that 
they were called into the kingdom of God, without subjection to the Mosaic in- 
stitution. But this interpretation seems to me extremely hard; for, ip the man* 
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Epistle to the Eomans was written before St. Paul had been at 
Borne ; and his address to them runs in the same strain with 
that just now quoted : " I thank my God, through Jesus Christ, 
for you all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole 
world " (Rom. i. 8). Let us now see what was the form in which 
our apostle was accustomed to introduce his Epistles, when he 
wrote to those with whom he was already acquainted. To the 
Corinthians it was this : " I thank my God always on your be- 
half, for the grace of God which is given you by Jesos Christ " 
(1 Cor. L 4). To the Philippians : " I thank my God upon every 
remembrance of you " (Phil. i. 3). To the Thessalonians : " We 
give thanks to God always for you all, making mention of you 
in our prayers; remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith, and labour of love" (1 Thess. L 3). To Timothy : " I thank 
God, whom I serve from my forefathers with pure conscience, 
that without ceasing I have remembrance of thee in my prayers 
night and day" (2 Tim. i. 3). In these quotations, it is usually 
his remembrancey and never his hearmg of them, which he makes 
the subject of his thankfulness to God. 

As great difficulties stand in the way of supposing the Epistle 
before us to have been written to the Church at Ephesus, so I 
think it probable that it is actually the Epistle to the Laodiceans, 
referred to in the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians. 
The text which contains that reference is this: "When this 
Epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also in the 
church of the Laodiceans ; and that ye likewise read the epistle 
from Laodicea" (iv. 1^). The " Epistle ^ow Laodicea" was an 
Epistle sent by St. Paul to that Church, and by them trans- 
mitted to Colosse. The two Churches were mutually to com- 
municate the Epistles they had received. This is the way in 
which the direction is explained by the greater part of commen- 
tators, and is the most probable sense that can be given to it. 
It is also probable that the Epistle alluded to was an Epistle 
which had been received by the Church of Laodicea IcUdy, It 
appears then, with a considerable degree of evidence, that thei-e 
existed an Epistle of St. Paul's nearly of the same date with 

ner in which faith is here joined with love, in the expression, " yonr faith and 
loTe," it could not be meant to denote any particular tenet \vhich disting^oished 
one set of Christians from others, forasmuch as the expression describes the 
general virtues of the Christian profession. See Locke on this passage. 
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the Epistle to the Colossians, and an Epistle directed to a Church 
(for such the Church of Laodicea was), in which St. Paul had 
never been. What has been observed concerning the Epistle 
before us, shows that it answers perfectly to that character. 

Nor does the mistake seem very difficult to account for. 
Whoever inspects the map of Asia Minor will see, that a per- 
son proceeding from Bome to Laodicea would probably land at 
Ephesus, as the nearest frequented sea-port in that direction. 
Might not Tychicus, then, in passing through Ephesus, com- 
municate to the Christians of that place the letter with which 
he was charged ? And might not copies of that letter be multi- 
plied and preserved at Ephesus ? Might not some of the copies 
drop the words of designation jv rvi ActohtKei^,* which it was of 
no consequence to an Ephesian to retain ? Might not copies of 
the letter come out into the Christian Church at large from 
Ephesus ; and might not this give occasion to a belief that the 
letter was written to that Church ? And, lastly, might not this 
belief produce the error which we suppose to have crept into 
the inscription 1 1 

* And it is remarkable that there seem 'to have been some ancient copies 
without the words of designation, either the words in Epheaus^ or the words in 
Laodicea. St. Basil, a writer of the fourth century, speaking of the present 
Epistle, has this very singular passage : " And writing to the Ephesians, as truly 
united to Him who is, through knowledge, he (Paul) calleth them in a peculiar 
sense twih. voho are; saying, to the aaimU who are^ and (or even) thefaiihful in 
Chrisi Jesus; for so those before us have transmitted it, and we have found it in 
ancient copies." Dr. Mill interprets (and, notwithstanding some objections 
that have been made to him, in my opinion rightly interprets) these words of 
Basil as declaring that this father had seen certain copies of the Epistle in which 
the words " in Ephesus " were wanting. And the passage, I think, must be con- 
sidered as Basil's fanciful way of explaining what was really a corrupt and defec- 
tive reading ; for I do not bdieve it possible that the author of the Epistle could 
have originally written &yUif Tc7e •Jrir, without any name of place to follow it. 

t [The conjecture that the Epistle to the Laodiceans referred to in Col. iv. 16 
was no other than our Epistle to the Ephesians, has obtained such additional con- 
firmation since Paley's time, that it may now be taken for certain. The words 
"inEpTusus** in verse 1, although found in the greater number of manuscripts, 
are wanting in the Sinaitic and Vatican, the most ancient of all the manuscripts. 
The Epistle appears, in truth, to have been a eircula/r letter sent from Rome, to 
Ephesus in the first place, but also to Laodicea, and, presumably, to other 
Churches belonging to the same neighbourhood. If several copies of this circular 
were sent out, one can understand that these may have been variously inscribed, 
—one "to the saints at Ephesus, "another "to the saints at Laodicea," and so 
forth. It may be added, that this hyi>othesi8 was maintained by several dis- • 
tinguished critics long before the writing of the " Horsa PauUnse." See Bengel's 
note, at Eph. i. 1, in the Gnomon Novi Testamenti. The hypothesis accounts quite 
satisfactorily for those peculiarities of the Epistle whicli Paley takes notice of 

9 
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No. V. — Aa our Epistle purports to have been written during 
St. Paul's imprisonment at Bome, which lies beyond the period 
to which the Acts of the Apostles brings up his history ; and 
as we have seen and acknowledged that the Epistle contains no 
reference to any transaction at Ephesus during the apostle's 
residence in that city ; we cannot expect that it should supply 
many marks of agreement with the narrative. One coincidence 
however occurs, and a coincidence of that minute and less ob- 
vious kind, which, as hath been repeatedly observed, is of all 
others the most to be relied upoiL 

Chap, vi 19, 20, we read : " Praying for me, that I may open 
my mouth boldly, to make known the mystery of the gospel, 
for which I am an ambassador in bonds." ^In bonds^" tit 
ixvott, in a chain. In Acts xxviiL we are informed that Paul, 
after his arrival at Bome, was suffered to dwell by himself with 
a soldier that kept him. Dr. Lardner has shown that this mode 
of custody was in use among the Bomans, and that whenever 
it was adopted the prisoner was bound to the soldier by a 
single chain ; in reference to which, St. Paul, in the twentieth 
verse of this chapter, tells the Jews, whom he had assembled, 
" For this cause therefore have I called for you to see you, and 
to speak with you, because that for the hope of Israel I am 
bound iotih this chainy^^ ri» u'hvvty ratmnv vtptKUfiui. It is in 
exact conformity therefore with the truth of St. Paul's situation 
at the time, that he declares of himself in the Epistle, Trpsafieva 
h Axvaet, And the exactness is the more remarkable, as oKvatg 
(a chain) is nowhere used in the singular number to express 
any other kind of custody. When the prisoner's hands or feet 
were bound together, the word was ^tofiol (bonds), as in Acts 
xxvi, where Paul replies to Agrippa, '^ I would to Crod that 
not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both 
almost, and altogether such as I am, except these honds^ 
iFuptxtog Tuif ^iaf4,u» rovraif. When the prisoner was confined 
between two soldiers, as in the case of Peter (Acts xii 6), two 
chains were employed; and it is said, upon his miraculous 
deliverance, that the "chains" {Axvattg, in the plural) "fell 

above, and in regard to which it reminds one of the catholic Epistles. A circular 
epistle, in fact, is not many degrees removed from a catholic epistle. Compare 
Paley's note at page 20.— Ed.] 
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« 

from his liands." Aga^oV the noun and ^eofAut the verb, being 
general terms, were applicable to this in common with any 
other species of personal coercion; but »7iV(rtSy in the single 
number, to none but this. 

If it can be suspected that the writer of the present Epistle, 
who in no other particular appears to have availed himself of 
the information concerning St. Paul delivered in the Acts, 
had, in this verse, borrowed the word which he read in that 
book, and had adapted his expression to what he found there 
recorded of St. Paul's treatment at Bome ; in short, that the 
coincidence here noted was effected by craft and design; I 
think it a strong reply to remark, that in the parallel passage 
of the Epistle to the Colossians the same allusion is not pre- 
served : the words there are, " Praying also for us, that God 
would open imto us a door of utterance to speak the mystery of 
Christ, for which / am also in bondsy* J/ o xal ^ihfAott. After 
what has been shown in a preceding number, there can be little 
doubt but that these two Epistles were written by the same 
person. If the writer, therefore, sought for, and fraudulently 
inserted, the correspondency into one Epistle, why did he not 
do it in the other 1 A real prisoner might use either general 
words, which comprehended this among many other modes of 
custody ; or might use appropriate words which specified this, 
and distinguished it from any other mode. It would be acci- 
dental which form of expression he fell upon. But an impostor, 
who had the art, in one^ place, to employ the appropriate term 
for the purpose of fraud, would have used it in both places. 



CHAPTER TIL 

THE EPISTLE TO THE FHILIPFIANa 

No. L — ^Whbn a transaction is referred to in such a manner 
as that the reference is easily and immediately understood by 
those who are beforehand, or from other quarters, acquainted 
withrthe fact, but is obscure, or imperfect, or requires investi- 
gation, or a comparison of different parts, in order to be made 
clear to other readers, the transaction so referred to is probably 
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real ; because, had it been fictitious, the writer would have set 
forth his story more fully and plainly, not merely as conscious 
of the fiction, but as conscious that his readers could have no 
other knowledge of the subject of his allusion than from the 
information of which he put them in possession. 

The account of Epaphroditus, in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, of his journey to Bome, and of the business which 
brought him thither, is the article to which I mean to apply 
this observation. There are three passages in the Epistle, 
which relate to this subject. The first, chap. L 7 : " Even as it 
is meet for me to think this of you all, because I have you in 
my heart ; inasmuch as both in my bonds, and in the defence 
and confirmation of the gospel, ye all are av/Kotvupoi fAov r^e 
X»pnoSf joint contributors to the gift which I have received." * 
Nothing more is said in this place. In the latter part of the 
second chapter, and at the distance of half the Epistle from the 
last quotation, the subject appears again : " Yet I supposed it 
necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, and com- 
panion in labour, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and 
he that ministered to my wants. For he longed after you all, and 
was full of heaviness, because that ye had heard that he had 
been sick : for indeed he was sick nigh unto death ; but God 
had mercy on him ; and not on him only, but on me also, lest I 
should have sorrow upon sorrow. I sent him therefore the 
more carefully, that, when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, 
and that I may be the less sorrowful. Keceive him therefore 
in the Lord with all gladness ; and hold such in reputation : 
because for the work of Christ he was nigh unto death, not 
regarding his life, to supply your loch of service toward me^ 
(ii 25-30). The matter is here dropped, and no further 

* Pearoe, I beliere, was the first commentator who gare this sense to the ex- 
pression; and I beliere also that his exposition is now generally assented to. He 
interprets in the same sense the phrase in the fifth verse, which our translation 
renders, "yonr fellowship in the gospel;" but which in the original is not 
xdiir*w/f» Tdu timyytXitOf or, »uvotvi^ it tS tv«tyyt)Jv ', but ntvatfi^ tif ri tvtiyyiXtw. 

[The " feUowship in relation to the gospel " attributed by Paul to the Phillp- 
pians in rer. 6, and this "i>articipation in his grace" of which he speaks in 
rer. 7, certainly comprehended much more than Pearce's frigid interpretation 
admits. They included in their wide embrace, communion in the grace and 
service and cross of Christ. Still, they included aUo communion in the matter 
of giving and receiving, so that Paley's use of the passage is quite legitimate. — 
Ed.] 
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mention made of it till it is taken up near the conclusion of the 
Epistle as follows : " But I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that 
now at the last your care of me hath flourished again ; wherein 
ye were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity: not that I 
speak in respect of want; for I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound; everywhere and in all 
things I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both 
to abound and to suffer need. I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me. Notwithstanding ye have 
well done, that ye did communicate with my affliction. Now 
ye Philippians, know also, that in the beginning of the gospel, 
when I departed from Macedonia, no church communicated 
with me as concerning giving and receiving, but ye only: 
for even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my neces- 
sity : not because I desire a gift ; but I desire fruit that may 
abound to your account. But I have all, and abound ; I am 
full, having received of Epaphroditus the things which were 
sent from you" (iv. 10-18). To the Philippian reader, who 
knew that contributions were wont to be made in that Church 
for the apostle's subsistence and relief, that the supply which 
they were accustomed to send to him had been delayed by the 
want of opportunity, that Epaphroditus had undertaken the 
charge of conveying their liberality to the hands of the 
apostle, that he had acquitted himself of this commission at 
the peril of his life, by hastening to Bome under the oppression 
of a grievous sickness ; to a reader who knew all this before^ 
hand, every line in the above quotations would be plain and 
clear. But how is it with a stranger? The knowledge of these 
several particulars is necessary to the perception and explana- 
tion of the references; yet that knowledge must be gathered 
from a comparison of passages lying at a great distance from 
one another. Texts must be interpreted by texts long subse- 
quent to them ; which necessarily produces embarrassment and 
suspense. The passage quoted from the beginning of the 
Epistle contains an acknowledgment on the part of the apostle 
of the liberality which the Philippians had exercised towards 
him ; but the allusion is so general and indeterminate, that had 
nothing more been said in the sequel of the Epistle, it would 
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hardly have been applied to this occasion at aJL In the second 
quotation, Epaphroditus is declared to have '' ministered to 
the apostle's wants," and " to have supplied their lack of ser- 
vice towards him :" but JvoWy that is, at whose expense, or from 
what fund, he " ministered," or what was the "lack of service" 
which he supplied, are left very much unexplained, till we 
arrive at the third quotation, where we find that Epaphroditus 
ministered to St. Paul's wants, only by conveying to his hands 
the contributions of the Philippians: '*I am full, having re- 
ceived of Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you ;" 
and that " the lack of service which he supplied " was a delay 
or interruption of their accustomed bounty, occasioned by the 
want of opportunity : " I rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now 
at the last your care of me hath flourished again ; wherein ye 
were also careful, but ye lacked opportunity." The affair at 
length comes out dear ; but it comes out by piecemeal The 
clearness is the result of the reciprocal illustration of divided 
texts. Should any one choose therefore to insinuate, that this 
whole story of Epaphroditus, of his journey, his errand, his 
sickness, or even his existence, might, for what we know, have 
no other foundation than in the invention of the forger of the 
Epistie ; I answer, that a forger would have set forth his story 
connectedly, and also more fuUy and more perspicuously. If 
the Epistle be authentic, and the transaction real, then every- 
thing which is said concerning Epaphroditus and his commis- 
sion would be clear to those into whose hands the Epistie was 
expected to come. Considering the Philippians as his readers, 
a person might naturally write upon the subject as the author 
of the Epistle has written ; but there is no supposition of forgery 
with which it will suit. 

No. IL — ^The history of Epaphroditus supplies another ob- 
servation : '' Indeed he was sick, nigh unto death ; but God had 
mercy on him, and not on him only, but on me also, lest I 
should have sorrow upon sorrow." In this passage, no intima- 
tion is given that Epaphroditus' recovery was miraculous. It 
is plainly, I think, spoken of as a natural event. This instance, 
together with one in the Second Epistie to Timothy (" Trophi- 
mus have I left at Miletum sick"), affords a proof that the 
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power of performing cures, and, by parity of reason, of work- 
ing other miwclee, was a power which only ykited the apostlee 
occasionally, and did not at all depend upon their own wilL 
Paul undoubtedly would have healed Epaphroditus if he could. 
Nor, if the power of working cures had awaited his disposal, 
would he have left his fellow-traveller at Miletus sick. This, 
I think, is a fair observation upon the instances adduced ; but it 
is not the observation I am concerned to make. It is more for 
the purpose of my argument to remark, that forgery, x^pon 
such an occasion, would not have spared a miracle; much less 
would it have introduced St. Paul professing the utmost 
anxiety for the safety of his friend, yet acknowledging himself 
unable to help him: which he does almost expressly in the 
case of Trophimus, for he "left him sick;" and virtually in 
the passage before us, in which he felicitates himself upon the 
recovery of Epaphroditus, in terms which almost exclude the 
supposition of any supernatural means being employed to effect 
it. This is a reserve which nothing but truth would have 
imposed. 

No. nL — Chap. iv. 16, 16 : " Now ye Philippians, know 
also, that in the beginning of the gospel, when I departed from 
Macedonia, no church communicated with me as concerning 
giving and receiving, but ye only : for even in Thessalonica ye 
sent once and again unto my necessity." 

It will be necessary to state the Greek of this passage, be- 
cause our translation does not, I think, give the sense of it 
accurately. 

OtiuTt lii Kctl vfiilg^ O/A/774}a/0/, ot*/ tp dpjc^ rou ivetyys'Kiov, 
ort cf^X^oy d'X'6 MetKtiiopfaSj ovhefila fioi iKKT^vialet iKotpayviatP tig 
y^oyop lioattig Kul X^t^fAi;, tl fc^ vfAtig fiopoi^ ort xetl h Q>i99a'Kopix,fi 
Kctl u'TU^ K»l lilc iig T9}p ;c^(/«y /mh i'rifiypars. 

The reader will please to direct his attention to the corre- 
sponding particles err/ [" that ''J and ort K»i [" that also "], which 
connect the words h dpx^ rou «ya?yy«X/ot;, ore l|^X^oy cIto Muxs' 
loptets ["in the beginning of the gospel, when I was departed 
from Macedonia"], with the words h €>t<rffet><opi3Cfi ["in Thes- 
salonica "], and denote, as I interpret the passage, two distinct 
donations, or rather donations at two distinct periods, one at 
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Thessalonica,* «x«£ xetl lis [" once and again "], the other after 
his departure from Macedonia, ore e^ijy^htf dvo MetKehoyiets.f I 
would render the passage, so as to mark these different periods, 
thus : " Now ye Philippians, know also, that in the beginning 
of the gospel, when I was departed from Macedonia, no church 
communicated with me as concerning giving and receiving, but 
ye only ; and that also in Thessalonica ye sent once and again 
unto my necessity." Now with this exposition of the passage 
compare 2 Cor. xL 8, 9: "I robbed other churches, taking 
wages of them to do you service : and when I was present with 
you and wanted, I was chargeable to no man ; for that which 
was lacking to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied." 

It appears from St. Paul's history, as related in the Acts of 
the Apostles, that upon leaving Macedonia he passed, after a 
very short stay at Athens, into Achaia. It appears, secondly, 
from the quotation out of the Epistle to the Corinthians, that 
in Achaia he accepted no pecuniary assistance from the converts 
of that country, but that he drew a supply for his wants from 
the Macedonian Christians. Agreeably whereunto it appears, 
in the third place, from the text which is the subject of the 
present number, that the brethren in Philippi, a city of Mace- 
donia, had followed him with their munificence, ore Ig^x^oy «7o 
MetKihoviusy when he was departed from Macedonia, that is, 
when he was come into Achaia. 

The passage under consideration affords another circumstance 
of agreement deserving of our notice. The gift alluded to in 
the Epistle to the Philippians is stated to have been made '* in 
the beginning of the gospel.'* This phrase is most naturally 
explained to signify the first preaching of the gospel in these 
parts, namely, on that side of the ^gean Sea. The succours 
referred to in the Epistle to the Corinthians, as received from 
Macedonia, are stated to have been received by him upon his 

* [At Thessalonica the apostle was still in Macedonia.— Ed.] 
t Luke ii. 15 : Kci lyivtrtf is itiriixBn kit' ctirSv tie riv ovpxvit •/ SiyytXtSf as the 
angels were gone away," that is, after their de];)artiire, •! x»ifu*$f tTirf trpif ixx^xwg. 
Matt. zii. 43: "Or** il ri kxaOetprn irvtv/Mt l|fA% iri rtlS kvOpirtu, "when the 
unclean spirit is gone," that is, c^ter his departure, hipx'^^*- ^ohn ziii. 80 : "On 
l^iixdt ('ItfvSdef ) " when he was gone," that is, after his departure, Xtytt 'Intrwf. Acti 
z. 7: &( ii etirfix9tv i SiyytXt i XetXSv tm KtpfviXiu, "and when the angel which 
spake unto him was departed," that is, after his departure, ^vt^irctf iv» rih cMtrSv, &c. 
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first visit to the peninsula of Greece. The dates therefore 
assigned to the donation in the two Epistles agree ; yet is the 
date in one ascertained very incidentally, namely, by the con- 
siderations which fix the date of the Epistle itself ; and in the 
other, by an expression (" the beginning of the gospel ") much 
too general to have been used if the text had been penned 
with any view to the correspondency we are remarking. 

Further^ the phrase, '' in the beginning of the gospel," raises 
an idea in the reader^s mind that the gospel had been preached 
there more than once. The writer would hardly have called 
the visit to which he refers the " beginning of the gospel," if he 
had not also visited them in some other stage of it. The fact 
corresponds with this idea. If we consult the sixteenth and 
twentieth chapters of the Acts, we shall find that St. Paul, 
before his imprisonment at Home, during which this Epistle 
purports to have been written, had been Pwice in Macedonia, 
and each time at Philippi. 

No. rV.— That Timothy had been along with St. Paul at 
Philippi is a fact which seems to be implied in this Epistle 
twice. First, he joins in the salutation with which the Epistle 
opens, " Paul and Timotheus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to 
all the saints in Christ Jesus which are at Philippi." Secondly, 
and more directly, the point is inferred from what is said con- 
cerning him, chap. iL 1&-22 : " But I trust in the Lord Jesus 
to send Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also may be of good 
comfort when I know your state; for I have no man like- 
minded, who will naturally care for your state; for all seek 
their own, not the things which are Jesus Chrisf s : but ye hnoio 
the proof of hirn^ that as a son with the father, he hath served 
with me in the gospel." Had Timothy's presence with St. Paul 
at Philippi, when he preached the gospel there, been expressly 
remarked in the Acts of the Apostles, this quotation might be 
thought to contain a contrived adaptation to the history; 
although, even in that case, the averment, or rather the allusion 
in the Epistle, is too oblique to afford much room for such 
suspicion. But the truth is, that in the history of St. Paul's 
transactions at Philippi, which occupies the greatest part of the 
sixteenth chapt^ of the Acts, no mention is made of Timothy 
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at all. What appears concerning Timothy in the history, so 
far as relates to the present subject, is this : *^ When Paul came 
to Derbe and Lystra, behold a certain disciple was there named 
Timotheus ; him Paul would have to go forth with him." The 
narrative then proceeds with the account of St. Paul's progress 
through various provinces of the Lesser Asia, till it brings him 
down to Troaa At Troas he was warned in a vision to pass 
over into Macedonia. In obedience to which he crossed the 
JEgean Sea to Samothracia, the next day to Neapolis, and from 
thence to Philippi. His preaching, miracles, and persecutions 
at Philippi follow next; after which Paul and his company, 
when they had passed through Amphipolis and ApoUonia, came 
to Thessalonica, and from Thessalonica to Berea. From Berea 
the brethren sent away Paul ; " but Silas and Timotheus abode 
there stiU." The itinerary, of which the above is an abstract^ 
m undoubtedly sufficient to support an inference that Timothy 
was along with St. Paul at Philippi. We find them setting out 
together upon this progress from Derbe, in Lycaonia ; we find 
them together, near the conclusion of it, at Berea, in Macedonia. 
It is highly probable, therefore, that they came together to 
Philippi, through which their route between these two places 
lay. If this be thought probable, it is sufficient. For what I 
wish to be observed is, that in comparing, upon this subject, 
the Epistle with the history, we do not find a recital in one 
place of what is related in another ; but that we find, what is 
much more to be relied upon, an oblique allusion to an implied 
fact. 

No. V. — Our Epistle purports to have been written near the 
conclusion of St Paul's imprisonment at Bome, and after a 
residence in that city of considerable duration. These drcum- 
ataiices axe made out by different intimations, and the intima- 
tions upon the subject preserve among themselves a just 
consistency, and a consistency certainly immeditated. First, 
the apostle had already been a prisoner at Bome so long, as 
that the reputation of his bonds, and of his constancy under 
them, had contributed to advance the success of the gospel: 
" But I would ye shoulc^understand, brethren, that the things 
which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
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furtherance of the gospel; so that my bonds in Chiist are 
manifest in all the palace, and in all other places ; and many of 
the brethren in the Lord waxing confident by my bonds, are 
much more bold to speak the word without fear." Secondly, 
the account given of Epaphroditus imports that St. Paul, when 
he wrote the Epistle, had been in Bome a considerable time : 
" He longed after you all, and was full of heaviness, because 
that ye had heard that he had been sick." Epaphroditus was 
with St. Paul at Bome. He had been sick. The Philippians 
had heard of his sickness, and he again had received an account 
how much they had been affected by the intelligence. The 
passing and repassing of these advices must^ necessarily have 
occupied a large portion of time, and must have all taken place 
during St. Paul's residence at Bome. Thirdly, after a residence 
at Bome thus proved to have been of considerable duration, he 
now regards the decision of his fate as nigh at hand. He 
contemplates either alternative ; — ^that of his deliverance (iL 23), 
" Him therefore (Timothy) I hope to send presently, so soon as 
I shall see how it will go with me ; but I trust in the Lord 
that I also myself shall come shortly;" — ^that of his condemna- 
tion (ver. 17), " Yea, and if I be offered* upon the sacrifice and 
service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all." This 
consistency is material, if the consideration of it be confined to 
the Epistle. It is further material, as it agrees, with respect to 
the duration of St. Paul's first imprisonment at Bome, with the 
account delivered in the Acts, which, having brought the 
apostle to Bome, closes the history by telling us " that he dwelt 
there two whole yea/re in his own hired house." 

No. VL— Chap. L 23 : " Por I am in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ; which is 
far better." 

With this compare 2 Cor. v. 8: ""We are confident, and 
willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be present 
with the Lord." 

The sameness of sentiment in these two quotations is obvious. 
I rely, however, not so much upon that, as upon the similitude 

* 'Axx* II Moii firivZofjuiu U) rfi 9uff» rtic r/VriAv &/*£*, " If my blood be poured 
ont as a libation upon the sacxiflce of your faith." 
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in the train of thought which in each Epistle leads up to this 
sentiment, and upon the suitableness of that train of thought 
to the circumsteuices under which the Epistles purport to have 
been written. This, I conceive, bespeaks the production of the 
same mind, and of a mind operating upon real circumstances. 
The sentiment is in both places preceded by the contempla- 
tion of imminent personal danger. To the Philippians he 
writes, in the twentieth verse of this chapter, " According to 
my earnest expectation and my hope, that in nothing I shall be 
ashamed, but that with all boldness, as always, so now aUoy 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether it be by life or 
by death." To the Corinthians, " Troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, but 
not forsaken; cast down, but not destroyed; always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus" (2 Cor. iv. 
8-10). This train of reflection is continued to the place from 
whence the words which we compare are taken. The two 
Epistles, though written at different times, from different 
places, and to different Churches, were both written under 
circumstances which would naturally recall to the author's 
mind the precarious condition of his life, and the perils which 
constantly awaited him. When the Epistle to the Philippians 
was written, the author was a prisoner at Rome, expecting his 
trial. When the Second Epistle to the Corinthians was written, 
he had lately escaped a danger in which he had given himself 
over for lost. The Epistle opens with a recollection of this 
subject, an(} the impression accompanied the writer's thoughts 
throughout. 

I know that nothing is easier than to transplant into a 
forged epistle a sentiment or expression which is found in a 
true one ; or, supposing both epistles to be forged by the same 
hand, to insert the same sentiment or expression in both. 
But the difficulty is to introduce it in just and close connec- 
tion with the train of thought going before, and with a train 
of thought apparently generated by the circumstances under 
which the epistle is written. In two epistles purport-ing to 
be written on different occasions, and in different periods 
of the author's history, this propriety would not easily be 
managed. 
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No. Vn— Chap. i. 29, 30 ; ii. 1, 2 : " For unto you it is 
given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but 
also to suffer for his sake ; having the same conflict which ye 
saw in me, and now hear to be in me. If there be, therefore, 
any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, if any fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, 
that ye be likeminded, having the same love, being of one 
accord,' of one mind." 

With this compare Acts xvi. 22-24 : " And the multitude (at 
Philippi) rose up against them (Paul and Silas); and the 
magistrates rent off their clothes, and commanded to beat them ; 
and when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the jailer to keep them safely ; who, 
having received such a charge, thrust them into the inner 
prison, and made their feet fast ^ the stocks." 

The passage in the Epistle is very remarkable. I know not 
an example in any writing of a juster pathos, or which more 
truly represents ihe workings of a warm and affectionate mind, 
than what is exhibited in the quotation before us.* The 
apostle reminds Iiis Philippians of their being joined with 
himself in the endurance of persecution for the sake of Christ. 
He conjures them, by the ties of their common profession and 
their common sufferings, to " fulfil his joy ; " to complete, by 
the unity of their faith, and by their mutual love, that joy 
with which the instances he had received of their zeal and 
attachment had inspired his breast. Now if this was the real 
effusion of St. Paul's mind, of which it bears the strongest 
internal character, then we have in the words, " the same con- 
flict which ye saw in me," an authentic confirmation of so much 
of the apostle's history in the Acts as relates to his transac-' 
tions at Philippi, and through that of the intelligence and 
general fidelity of the historian. 

* The original is very spirited : £7 vis mTv xttpAxXrurtg it Xpit^St t! n irctpttfjuAm 

%etpAf. 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. 

4 

No. L — ^There is a circumstance of conformity between St. 
Paurs history and his letters, especially those which were 
written during his first imprisonment at Bome, and more espe- 
cially the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, which, 
being too close to be accounted for from accident, yet too indi- 
rect and latent to be imputed to design, cannot easily be 
resolved into any other original than truth. "Which circum- 
stance is this, that St. Paul in these Epistles attributes his 
imprisonment not to his preaching of Christianity, but to his 
asserting the right of the Gentiles to be admitted into it without 
conforming themselves to the Jewish law. 

This was the doctrine to which he considered himself as a 
martyr. Thus in the Epistle before us (L 24), (I Paul) " who 
now rejoice in my sufferings for you ;" — "/or yow," that is, for 
those whom he had never seen ; for a few verses afterwards he 
adds, " I would that ye knew what great conflict I have for 
you, and for them in Laodicea, and for as many as have not 
seen my face in the flesh." His sufl'erings therefore were for 
ihem^ in their general capacity of Gentile Christians, agreeably 
to what he explicitly declares in his Epistle to the Ephesians 
(iii. 1), " For this cause, I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ 
for you GenZUesP Again in the Epistle now imder considera- 
tion (iv. 3), " Withal praying also for us, that God would open 
unto us a door of utterance to speak the mystery of Christ, for 
which I am also in bonds." "What that "mystery of Christ** 
was, the Epistle to the Ephesians distinctly informs us (iii 
4-6) : " "Whereby when ye read ye may understand my know- 
ledge in the mystery of Christy which in other ages was not 
made known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed unto 
his holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit ; that the Gentiles 
shovld he fdlow-heirs^ and of the same body, and partakers of 
his promise in Christ by the gospdP This, therefore, was the 
confession for which he declares himself to be in bonds. 

Now let us inquire how the occasion of St. Paul's imprison- 
ment is represented in the history. The apostle had not long 
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returned to Jerusalem from his second visit into Greece, when 
an uproar waa excited in that city by the clamour of certain 
Asiatic Jews, who, '^ having seen Paul in the temple^ stirred up 
all the people, and laid hands on him.'' The charge advanced 
against him was, that '^ he taught all men everywhere against 
the people, and the law, and this place ; and further, brought 
Greeks also into the temple, and polluted that holy place." The 
former part of the charge seems to point at the doctrine, which 
he maintained, of the admission of the Gentiles, under the new 
dispensation, to an indiscriminate participation of God's favour 
with the Jews. But what follows makes the matter clear. 
When, by the interference of the chief captain, Paul had been 
rescued out of the hands of the populace, and was permitted to 
address the multitude who had followed him to the stairs of 
the castle, he delivered a brief account of his birth, of the early 
course of his life, of his miraculous conversion ; and is proceed- 
ing in his narrative, until he comes to describe a vision which 
was presented to him, ajs he was praying in the temple, and 
which bade him depart out of Jerusalem, " for I will send thee 
far hence unto the Gentiles " (Acts xziL 21). ^ They gave him 
audience," says the historian, " unto this word; and then lifted 
up their voices, and said. Away with such a fellow from the 
earth." Nothing can show more strongly than this account 
does, what was the offence which drew down upon St. Paul the 
vengeance of his countrymen. His mission to the Gentiles, 
and his open avowal of that mission, was the intolerable part 
of the apostle's crime. 

But although the real motive of the prosecution appears to 
have been the apostle's conduct towards the Gentiles, yet, when 
lus accusers came before a Koman magistrate, a charge was to 
be framed of a more legal form. The profanation of the temple 
was the article they chose to rely upon. This, therefore, be- 
came the immediate subject of Tertullus' oration before Felix, 
and of Paul's defence. But that he all along considered his 
ministry among the Gentiles as the actual source of the enmity 
that had been exercised against him, and in particular' as the 
cause of the insurrection in which his person had been seized, 
is apparent from the conclusion of his discourse before Agrippa 
(Acts xxvi.). " I have appeared unto thee," says he, describing 
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what passed upon his journey to Damascus, " for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister and a witness, both of these things 
which thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I will 
appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the people, and from 
the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and 
to turn them £rom darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith that is in 
me. Whereupon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision ; but shewed first unto them of Damascus, 
and of Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn to God, 
and do works meet for repentance. I^or these causes the Jews 
caught me in the temple, and went about to kill me." The 
seizing, therefore, of St. PauFs person, from which he was 
never discharged until his final liberation at Bome, and of 
which, therefore, his imprisonment at Bome was the continua- 
tion and effect, was not in consequence of any general persecu- 
tion set on foot against Christianity; nor did it befall him 
simply as professing or teaching Christ's religion, which James 
and the elders at Jerusalem did as well as he (and yet for any- 
thing that appears remained at that time unmolested) ; but it 
was distinctly and specially brought upon him by his activity 
in preaching to the Gentiles, and by his boldly placing them 
upon a level with the once favoured and still self -flattered pos- 
terity of Abraham. How well St. Paul's letters, purporting to 
be written during this imprisonment, agree with this account 
of its cause and origin, we have already seen. 

No. IL — Chap. iv. 10, 11 : " Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner 
saluteth you, and Marcus, sister's son to Barnabas, (touching 
whom ye received commandments : if he come unto you, receive 
him ;) and Jesus, which is called Justus, who are of the circum- 
cision." 

We find Aristarchus as a companion of our apostle in Acts 
xix. 29 : " And the whole city (of Ephesus) was filled with con- 
fusion; and having caught Gaius and Aristarchus, men of 
Macedonia, FauTs companions in travel, they rushed with one 
accord into the theatre." And we find him upon his journey 
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with St. Paul to Home, in chap, xxvii. 1, 2 : " And when it was 
determined that we should sail into Italy, they delivered Paul 
and certain other prisoners unto one named Julius, a centurion 
of Augustus* band ; and, entering into a ship of Adramyttium, 
we launched, meaning to sail by the coasts of Asia; one 
Aristarchusy a Macedhnian of Th^ssalomcay being with us.** But 
might not the author of the Epistle have consulted the history; 
and, observing that the historian had brought Aristarchus along 
with Paul to Eome, might he not for that reason, and without 
any other foundation, have put down his name among the salu- 
tations of an Epistle purporting to be written by the apostle 
from that place? I allow so much of possibility to this objec- 
tion, that I should not have proposed this in the number of 
coincidences clearly undesigned, had Aristarchus stood alone. 
The observation thkt strikes me in reading the passage is, that 
together with Aristarchus, whose journey to Bome we trace in 
the history, are joined Marcus and Justus, of whose coming to 
Home the history says nothing. Aristarchus alone appears in 
the history, and Aristarchus alone would have appeared in the 
Epistle, if the author had regulated himself by that conformity. 
Or if you take it the other way ; if you suppose the history to 
have been made out of the Epistle, why the journey of Aris- 
tarchus to Bome should be recorded, and not that of Marcus 
and Justus, if the groundwork of the narrative was the appear- 
ance of Aristarchus* name in the Epistle, seems to be unaccount- 
able. . 

"Marcus, sigter's son to Barnabas.*' Does not this hint 
account for Barnabas* adherence to Mark in the contest that 
arose with our apostle concerning him? "And some days after 
Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit our brethren 
in every city where we have preached the word of the Lord, 
and see how they do : and Barnabas determined to take with 
them John^ whose surname vjas MarJc; but Paul thought not 
good to take him with them, who departed from them from 
Pamphylia, and went not with them to the work ; and the con- 
tention was so sharp between them, that they departed asunder 
one from the other ; and so Barnabas took Mark and sailed 
unto Cyprus '* (Acts xv. 36-39). The history which records the 
dispute has not preserved the circumstance of Mark's relation- 

10 
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Bbip to Barnabas. It is nowhere noticed but in the text before 
us. As far, therefore, as it applies, the application is oertainly 
undesigned. 

"Sister's son to Barnabas."* This woman, the mother of 
Mark, and the sister of Barnabas, was, as might be expected, a 
person of some eminence among the Christians of Jerusalem. 
It so happens that we hear of her in the history* When Peter 
was delivered from prison, " he came to the house of Mary the 
mothsr of John, whose swmame was Maa-h; where many were 
gathered together praying" (Acts xii IS). There is somewhat 
of coincidence in this ; somewhat bespeaking real transaotioDS 
among real persons. 

No. TIT, — ^The following coincidence, though it bear the 
appearance of great nicety and refinement, ought not, perhaps, 
to be deemed imaginary. In the salutations with which this, 
like most of St. Paul's Epistles, concludes, we have '^ Aristarchus, 
and Marcus, and Jesus, which is called Justus, who are of the 
circumcision" (iv. 10, 11). Then follow also ^'Epaphras, Luke 
the beloved physician, and Demas." Now as this description, 
"who are of the circumcision," is added after the three first 
names, it is inferred, not without great appearance of probability, 
that the rest, among whom is Luke, were not of the circumcision. 
Now can we discover any expression in the Acts of the Apostles 
which ascertains whether the author of the book was a Jew or 
not ? If we can discover that he was not a Jew, we fix a dr- 
cumstance in his character which coincides with what is here, 
indirectly indeed, but not very uncertainly, intimated concerning 
Luke ; and we so far confirm both the testimony of the primitive 
Church that the Acts of the Apostles was written by St. Luke, 
and the general reality of the persons and circumstances brought 
together in this Epistle. The text in the Acts, which has been 
construed to show that the writer was not a Jew, is in chap. L 
19, where, in describing the field which had been purchased 
with the reward of Judas' iniquity, it is said, "that it was 
known unto all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; insomuch as that 

* [This is too narrow a translation. "Ck>usin," or "near kinsman," would 
better stilt the Greek term employed. But as, in any case, Mark was nearly 
rdaUd to Barnabas, our author's argument is only partially set aside.— Bs.] 
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field is called, in their proper tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, 
The field of blood." These words are by most commentators 
taken to be the words and obsenration of the historian, and 
not a part of St. Peter's speech, in the midst of which they are 
f onnd. If this be admitted, then it is argaed that the expres* 
sion, '* in tl^eir proper tongae," would not have been used by a 
Jew, but is suitable to the pen of a Oentile writing concerning 
Jews."^ The reader will judge of the probability of this con* 
elusion, and we urge the coincidence no further than that pro- 
bability extends. The coincidence, if it be one, is so remote 
from all possibility of design, that nothing need be added to 
satisfy the reader upon that part of the argument. 

No. IV. — Chap. iv. 9 : " With Onesimus, a faithful and 
beloved brother, who is one ofyouP 

Observe how it may be made out that Onesimus was a Colos- 
sian. Turn to the Epistle to PhUemon, and you will find that 
Onesimus was the servant or slave of Philemon. The question 
therefore will be to what dty Philemon belonged. In the 
Epistle addressed to him this is not declared. It appears only 
that he was of the same place, whatever that place was, with an 
eminent Christian named Archippus: "Paul, a prisoner of 
Jesus Christ, and Timothy our brother, unto Philemon our 
dearly beloved and fellow-labourer, and to our beloved Apphia, 
and ArchippuB our fellow-soldier, and to the church in thy 
house." Now turn back to the Epistle to the Colossians, and 
you will find Archippus saluted by name among the Christians 
of that Church : " Say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil if' (iv. 17). 
The necessary result is, that Onesimus also was of the same city, 
agreeably to what is said of him, " he is one of you.'' And tbis 
result is the effect, either of truth which produces consistency 
without the writer's thought or care, or of a contexture of 
forgeries confirming and falling in with one another by a species 
of fortuity of which I know no example. The supposition of 
design, I think, is excluded, not only because the purpose to 
which the design must have been directed, namely, the verifi- 
cation of the passage in our Epistle in which it is said concem- 

* rid€ Benwn'8 Dissertation, toL i. p. 818 of his works, ed. 1766. 
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ing Onesimus, " he is one of you," is a purpose which would be 
lost upon ninety-nine readers out of a hundred, but because the 
means made use of are too circuitous to have been the subject 
of affectation and contrivance. Would a forger, who had this 
purpose in view, have left his readers to hunt it out, by going 
forward and backward from one Epistle to another, in order to 
connect Onesimus with Philemon, Philemon with Archippus, 
and Archippus with Colosse ? All which he must do before he 
arrive at his discovery, that it was truly said of Onesimus '* he 
is one of you." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIBST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

No. L — It is known to every reader of Scripture, that the first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians speaks of the coming of Christ in 
terms which indicate an expectation of his speedy appearance : 
" For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that toe 
which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall 
not prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first ; then we which are alwe and remain^ shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds... But ye, brethren, 
are not in darkness, that that day should overtake you as a 
thief" (iv. 16-17; v. 4). 

Whatever other construction these texts may bear, the idea 
they leave upon the mind of an ordinary reader is that of 
the author of the Epistle looking for the day of judgment to 
take place in his own time, or near to it. Now the use which 
I make of this circumstance is, to deduce from it a proof that 
the Epistle itself was not the production of a subsequent age. 
Would an impostor have given this expectation to St. Paul, 
after experience had proved it to be erroneous ? or would he 
have put into the apostle's mouth, or, which is the same thing, 
into writings purporting to come from his hand, expressions, if 
not necessarily conveying, at least easily interpreted to convey, 
an opinion which was then known to be founded in mistake ? 
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I state this as an argument to show that the Epistle was con- 
temporary with St. Paul, which is little less than to show that 
it actually proceeded from his pen. For I question whether 
any ancient forgeries were executed in the lifetime of the 
person whose name they bear ; nor was the primitive situation 
of the Church likely to give birth to such an attempt 

No. n. — Our Epistle concludes with a direction, that it 
should be publicly read in the Church to which it was addressed : 
" I charge you by the Lord, that this epistle be read unto all 
the holy brethren." The existence of this clause in the body of 
the Epistle is an evidence of its authenticity ; because to pro- 
duce a letter purporting to have been publicly read in the 
Church of Thessalonica, when no such letter in truth had been 
read or heard of in that Church, would be to produce an 
imposture destructive of itself. At least, it seems unlikely that 
the author of an imposture would voluntarily, and even offi- 
ciously, afford a handle to so plain an objection. Either the 
Epistle was publicly read in the Church of Thessalonica during 
St. Paul's lifetime, or it was not. If it was, no publication could 
be more authentic, no species of notoriety more unquestionable, 
no method of preserving the integrity of the copy more secure. 
If it was not, the clause we produce would remain a standing 
condemnation of the forgery, and, one would suppose, an in- 
vincible impediment to its succesa 

If we connect this article with the preceding, we shall per- 
ceive that they combine into one strong proof of the genuine- 
ness of the Epistle. The preceding article carries up the date 
of the Epistle to the time of St. Paul ; the present article fixes 
the publication of it to the Church of Thessalonica. Either, 
therefore, the Church of Thessalonica was imposed upon by a 
false Epistle, which in St. Paul's lifetime they received and 
read publicly as his, carrying on a communication with him all 
the while, and the Epistle referring to the continuance of that 
communication ; or other Christian Churches, in the same life- 
time of the apostle, received an Epistle purporting to have been 
publicly read in the Church of Thessalonica, which nevertheless 
had not been heard of in that Church ; or lastly, the conclusion 
remains, that the Epistle now in our hands is genuine. 
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No. nL — ^Between our Epistle and the history the acoord- 
ance in many points is circumstantial and complete. The history 
relates, tha^ after Paul and Silaa had been beaten with many- 
stripes at Philippi, shut up in the inner prison, and their feet made 
fast in the stocks ; as soon as they were discharged from their 
confinement they departed from thence, and, when they had 
passed through Amphipolis and ApoUonia, came to Thessalonica, 
where Paul opened and alleged that Jesus was the Christ (Acts 
xvi 23, &c., zriL 1-3, 17). The Epistle written in the name of 
Paul and Silvanus (Silas), and of Timotheus, who also appears 
to have been along with them at Philippi (see PhiL No. IV.)> 
speaks to the Church of Thessalonica thus : ^' Even after that 
we had suffered before, and were shamefully entreated, as ye 
know, at Philippi, we were bold in our God to speak unto you 
the gospel of God with much contention" (ii 2). 

The history relates, that after they had been some time at 
Thessalonica, ^' the Jews who believed not set all the city in an 
uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason (where Paul and Silas 
were), and sought to bring them out to the people *' (Acts 
xviL 5). The Epistle declares, " When we were with you, we 
told you before that we should suffer tribulation ; even cis U 
came to pass, and ye know " (iii 4). 

The history brings Paul and Silas and Timothy together at 
Corinth, soon after the preaching of the gospel at Thessalonica : 
^' And when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia 
(to Corinth), Paul was pressed in the spirit" (Acts xviii 5). 
The Epistle is written in the name of these three persons, who 
consequently must have been together at the time, and speaks 
throughout of their ministry at Thessalonica as a recent trans- 
action : " We, brethren, being taken from you for a short tim^ in 
presence, not in heart, endeavoured the more abundantly to see 
your face with great desire" (ii. 17). 

The harmony is undubitable ; but the points of history in 
which it consists, are so expressly set forth in the narrative, 
and so directly referred to in the Epistle, that it becomes neces- 
sary for us to show, that the facts in one writing were not 
copied from the other. Now, amidst some minuter discrepan- 
cies, which will be noticed below, there is one circumstance 
which mixes itseK with all the allusions in the Epistle, but does 
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not appear in the history anywhere; and that is of a visit 
which St. Paul had intended to pay to the Theisalonians during 
the time of his residing at Corinth : *^ Wherefore we would 
have come unto you, even I Paul, once and again ; but Satan 
hindered us" (ii. 18). "Night and day praying exceedingly 
that we might see your face, and might perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith. Now God himself and our Father, and 
our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you" (iiL 10, 11). 
Concerning a design which was not executed, although the per- 
son himself, who was conscious of his own purpose, should 
make mention in his letters, nothing is more probable than 
that his historian should be silent, if not ignorant. The author 
of the Epistle could not, however, have learnt this circumstance 
from the history, for it is not there to be met with ; nor, if the 
historian had drawn his materials from the Epistle, is it likely 
that he would have passed over a circumstance, which is among 
the most obvious and prominent of the facts to be collected 
from that source of information. 

No. IV.— Chap. iii. 1, 2, 6, 7 : " Wherefore when we could 
no longer forbear, we thought it good to be left at Athens alone; 
and sent Timotheus, our brother, and minister of Gk)d, to estab- 
lish you, and to comfort you concerning your faith... But now 
when Timotheus came from you unto us, and brought us good 
tidings of your faith and charity, we were comforted over you 
in all our affliction and distress by your faith." 

The history relates, that when Paul came out of Macedonia 
to Athens, Silaa and Timothy stayed behind at Berea : ^* The 
brethren sent away Paul to go as it were to the sea ; but Silas 
and Timotheus abode there still : and they that conducted Paul 
brought him to Athens" (Acts xviL 14, 16). The history fur- 
ther relates, that after Paul had tarried some time at Athens, 
and had proceeded from thence to Corinth, while he was exer- 
cising his ministry in that city, Silas and Timothy came to him 
from Macedonia (Acts xviii. 5). But to reconcile the history 
with the clause in the Epistle which makes St. Paul say, '^ I 
thought it good to be left at Athens alone, and to send Timothy 
unto you,** it is necessary to suppose that Timothy had come up 
with St. Paul at Athens ; a circumstance which the history 
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does not mention. I remark, therefore, that although the his- 
tory does not expressly notice this arrival, yet it contains 
intimations which render it extremely probable that the fact 
took place. Urst, as soon as Paul had reached Athens, he sent 
a message back to Silas and Timothy " for to come to him with 
all speed " (Acts xvii 15). Secondly, his stay at Athens was on 
purpose that they might join him there : "Now whilst Paul 
tmitedfor th^em at Athens, his spirit was stirred in him" (Acts 
xviL 16). Thirdly, his departure from Athens does not appear 
to have been in any sort hastened or abrupt. It is said, ^ after 
these things," namely, his disputation with the Jews, his con- 
ferences with the philosophers, his discourse at Areopagus, and 
the gaining of some converts, '* he departed from Athens, and 
came to Corinth." It is not hinted that he quitted Athens 
before the time that he had intended to leave it ; it is not sug- 
gested that he was driven from thence, as he was from many 
cities, by tumults or persecutions, or because his life was no 
longer safe. Observe then the particulars which the history does 
notice, — ^that Paul had ordered Timothy to follow him without 
delay, that he waited at Athens on purpose that Timothy might 
come up with him, that he stayed there as long as his own 
choice led him to continue. Laying these circumstances which 
the history does disclose together, it is highly probable that 
Timothy came to the apostle at Athens ; a fact which the 
Epistle, we have seen^ virtually asserts, when it makes Paul 
send Timothy back from Athens to Thessalonica. The sending 
back of Timothy/ into Macedonia accounts also for his not coming 
to Corinth till after Paul had been fixed in that city for some 
considerable time. Paul had found out Aquila and Priscilla, 
abod^ with them and wrought, being of the same craft; 
and reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath-day, and per- 
suaded the Jews and the Greeks (Acts xviii 2-4). All this 
passed at Corinth before Silas and Timotheus were come from 
Macedonia (Acts xviii 5). If this was the first time of their 
coming up with him after their separation at Berea, there is 
nothing to account for a delay so contrary to what appears from 
the history itself to have been St. Paul's plan and expectation. 
This is a conformity of a peculiar species. The Epistle dis- 
closes a fact which is not preserved in the history ; but which 
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makes what is said in the history more significant, probable, 
and consistent. The history bears marks of an omission ; the 
Epistle by reference furnishes a circumstance which supplies 
that omission. 

No. V. — Chap. ii. 14 : " For ye, brethren, became followers 
of the churches of God which in Judea are in Christ Jesus ; for 
ye also have suffered like things of your ovm countrymen, even 
as they have of the Jews." 

To a reader of the Acts of the Apostles it might seem, at 
first sight, that the persecutions which the preachers and con- 
verts of Christianity underwent, were suffered at the hands of 
their old adversaries the Jew& But if we attend carefully to 
the accounts there delivered, we shall observe, that, though the 
opposition made to the gospel usually originated from the 
enmity of the Jews, yet in almost all places the Jews went 
about to accomplish their purpose by stirring up the Gentile 
inhabitants against their converted countrymen. Ont of Judea 
they had not power to do much mischief in any other way. 
This was the case at Thessalonica in particular : " The Jews 
which believed not, moved with envy, set all the city in an up- 
roar " (Acts xvii. 5). It was the same a short time afterwards 
at Berea : " When the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge 
that the word of God was preached of Paul at Berea, they came 
thither also, and stirred up the people '' (Acts xviL 13). And 
before this our apostle had met with a like species of persecu- 
tion in his progress through the Lesser Asia; in every city 
"the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, and made their 
minds evil affected against the brethren " (Acts ziv. 2). The 
Epistle therefore represents the case accurately as the history 
states it. It was the Jews always who set on foot the persecu- 
tions against the apostles and their followers. He speaks 
truly therefore of them, when he says in this Epistle, " They 
both killed the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and have 
perseciUed t^... forbidding us to speak unto the Gentiles" (ii. 15, 
16). But out of Judea it was at the hands of the Gentiles, it 
was " of their own countrymen," that the injuries they under- 
went were immediately sustained : "Ye have suffered like 
things of your own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews." 
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No. VL'-The apparent disorepanoies between our Epistle 
and the historj) though of magnitude sufficient to repel the 
imputation of confederacy or transcription (in which view they 
form a part of our argument), are neither numerous nor very 
difficult to reconcile. 

One of these may be observed in chap. ii. 9, 10 : " For ye 
remember, brethreui our labour and travail; for labouring 
night and day, because we would not be chargeable unto any 
of you, we preached unto you the gospel of €rod. Ye are wit- 
nesses, and Gk)d also, how holily and justly and unblameably we 
behaved ourselves among you that believe.*' A person who 
reads this passage is naturally led by it to suppose that the 
writer had dwelt at Thessalonica for some considerable time ; 
yet of St. Paul's ministiy in that city the history gives no other 
account than the following : " that he came to Thessalonica, 
where was a synagogue of the Jews ; that, as his manner was, 
he went in unto them, and three eabbath^^iat/s reasoned with them 
out of the Scriptures ; that some of them believed and consorted 
with Paul and Silas." The history then proceeds to tells us, 
that the Jews which believed not set the city in an uproar, and 
assaulted the house of Jason, where Paul and his companions 
lodged ; that the consequence of this outrage was, that *Hhe 
brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by night unto 
Berea** (Acts xvii* 1-10). From the mention of his preaching 
three sabbath-days in the Jewish sjniagogue, and from the 
want of any further specification of his ministry, it has usually 
been taken for granted that Paul did not continue at Thessa- 
lonica more than three weeks. This, however, is inferred with- 
out necessity. It appears to have been St. Paul's practice, in 
almost every place that he came to, upon his first arrival to 
repair to the synagogue. He thought himself bound to propose 
the gospel to the Jews Jiret, agreeably to what he declared at 
Antioch in Pisidia : " It was necessary that the word of God 
should .first have been spoken to you " (Acts xiii. 46). If the 
Jews rejected his ministry, he quitted the synagogue, and be- 
took himself to a Gentile audience. At Corinth) upon his first 
coming thither, he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath ; 
''but when the Jews opposed themselves, and blasphemed, he 
departed thence," expressly telling them, " Prom henceforth I 
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will go unto the Q6ntiles...And he remaiiied in that city a year 
and six months" (Acts xvtii 6, 11)* At Ephesus, in like man- 
ner, for the space of three months he went into the synagogue ; 
but, '^ when divers were hardened and beKeved not, but spake 
evil of that way, he departed from them and separated the dis- 
ciples, disputing daily in the school of one Tyrannus : and this 
continued by the space of two years ** (Acts xix. 9, 10). Upon 
inspecting the history, I see nothing in it which negatives the 
supposition, that St. Paul pursued the same plan at Thessalonica 
which he adopted in other places ; and that, though he resorted 
to the synagogue only three sabbath days, yet he remained in 
the city, and in the exercise of his ministry among the Grentile 
citizens, much longer ; and until the success of his preaching 
had provoked the Jews to excite the tumult and insurrection 
by which he was driven away. 

Another seeming discrepancy is found in chap. L 9 of the 
Epistle; "For they themselves shew of us what manner of 
entering in we had unto you, and how ye twmed to Ood from 
idols, to serve the living and true God." This text contains an 
assertion, that, by means of St. Paul's ministry at Thessalonica, 
many idolatrous Gentiles had been brought over to Christi- 
anity. Tet the history, in describing the effects of that minis- 
try, only says, that "some of the Jews believed, and of the 
devout Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women not 
a few" (Acts xvii. 4). The devout Greeks were those who 
already worshipped the one true God ; and therefore could not 
be said, by embracing Christianity, " to be turned to God from 
idols." 

This is the diffictdty. The answer may be assisted by the 
following observations. The Alexandrian and Cambridge 
manuscripts read (for rct» atfiofihuv *'E.'KKiiyay irx^^oe iroihv) 
ray trtfiofituaif k»1 'EXXiyvAry ^X^^of 'xtiKv, In which reading 
they are also confirmed by the Vulgate Latin. And this 
reading is in my opinion strongly supported by the considera- 
tions, first, that o/ at^fAtvtn alone, that is, without ^'Exxtfvf^, is 
used in this sense in this same chapter, Paul being come to 
Athens, d/tXeysro tp rji cvvecyuy^ role 'Jov^ittotf Kctl rolg 
asfiofihotg. Secondly, that, vefiofitvoi and *'Exx>ii»f j nowhere come 
together. The expression is redundant. The o/ oi^fAtvot must 
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be "E'hXvivis, Thirdly, that the Kctl is much more likely to have 
been left out incurid manHs than to have been put in. Or, 
after all, if we be not allowed to change the present reading, 
which is undoubtedly retained by a great plurality of copies,* 
may not the passage in the history be considered as describing 
only the effects of St. Paul's discourses during the three sab- 
bath days in which he preached in the synagogue ? and may it 
not be true, as we have remarked above, that his application to 
the Gentiles at large, and his success among them, was posterior 
to this? 



CHAPTER X 

THE BECONB EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

No. L — It may seem odd to allege obscurity itself as an argu- 
ment, or to draw a proof in favour of a writing from that which 
is usually considered as the principal defect in its composition. 
The present Epistle, however, furnishes a passage, hitherto 
unexplained, and probably inexplicable by us, the existence of 
which, under the darkness and difficulties that attend it, can 
only be accounted for upon the supposition of the Epistle being 
genuine ; and upon that supposition is accounted for with great 
ease. The passage which I allude to is found in chap. ii. 3-8 : 
" That day shall not come, except there come a falling away 
first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition ; 
who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in the temple 
of God, shewing himself that he is God. * Remember ye not, 

that, WHEN I WAS TBT WITH TOU, I TOLD TOU THESE THINGS 1 

And now ye know what withholdeth that he might he revealed in 
his tirne. For the mystery of iniquity doth already work : onlT/ he 

* [The Sinaitic MS. has also been found to sustain the received reading; so 
that the emendation suggested falls to the ground. There is, without doubt, a 
seeming want of harmony between the Epistles to the Thessalonians and the 
relative story in the Acts. But Pale/s second hypothesis is sufficient to meet 
the difficulty; and the hypothesis is borne out by what we know of the apostle's 
work in other commercial cities. At Antioch in Pisidia, at Ephesus, at Cknr- 
inth, just as in Thessalonica, the converts were either Jews or proselytes; yet, 
within a short time, the Churches thus constituted are seen consisting for the 
most part of Oentiles. — Ed.] 
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that now lettetk vjUI letj untU he be taken out of the way; and 
then shall that wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall con- 
sume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming." It were superfluous to prove, 
because it is in vain to deny, that this passage is involved in 
great obscurity, more especially the clauses distinguished by 
italics.* Now the observation I have to offer is founded upon 
this, that the passage expressly refers to a conversation which 
the author had previously holden with the Thessalonians upon 
the same subject : " Bemember ye not, that, when I was yet 
with you, / tdd yov, these things F And now ye know what 
withholdeth.'' If such conversation actually passed ; if, while 
he was yet with them, ''he told them those things;" then it 
follows that the Epistle is authentic. And of the reality of this 
conversation it appears to be a proof, that what is said in the 
Epistle might be understood by those who had been present at 
such conversation, and yet be incapable of being explained by 
any other. No man writes unintelligibly on purpose. But it 
may easily happen, that a part of a letter which relates to a 
subject upon which the parties had conversed together before, 
which refers to what had been before said, which is in truth a 
portion or continuation of a former discourse, may be utterly 
without meaning to a stranger who should pick up the letter 
upon the road, and yet be perfectly clear to the person to whom 
it is directed, and with whom the previous communication had 
passed. And if , in a letter which thus accidentally fell into my 
hands, I found a passage expressly referring to a former con- 
versation, and difficult to be explained without knowing that 
conversation, I should consider this very difficulty as a proof 
that the conversation had actually passed, and consequently 
that the letter contained the real correspondence of real persons. 

* [This is one of the very few predictions in the Panline Epistles, and it has 
its share' of the obscurity which generally clings to the Bible predictions. But 
we cannot admit that it is utterly inexplicable. Church history bears witness 
that, soon after the apostles fell aJaleep, there took place a wide-spread "falling 
away" from the purity of the Christian faith and the simple freedom of the 
Christian institutions; that this apostasy came to a head under the Roman 
Papacy; and that the establishment of the Papacy was first rendered possible by 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Whether these facts exhaust the meaning of the 
prediction may admit of doubt; but they sufficiently show that the passage is 
not utterly obscure. — Ed.] 
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No. n. — Chaip. iii 8, 9: "Neither did we eat any man's 
bread for nought ; but wrought with labour and travail night 
and day, that we might not be chargeable to any of you : not 
because we have not power, but to make ourselves an ensample 
unto you to follow us.'' 

In a letter purporting to have been written to another of the 
Macedonian Churches, we find the following declaration : — 

" Now ye Philippians, know also, that in the beginning of 
the gospely when I departed irom Macedonia, no church com- 
mumccUed with me as concerning giving and receiving^ hwt ye 
(yrdy'' (iv. 15). 

The conformity between these two passages is strong and 
plain. They confine the transaction to the same period. The 
Epistle to the Philippians refers to what passed ''in the be- 
ginning of the gospel," that is to say, during the first preaching 
of the gospel on that side of the JBgean Sea. The Epistle to 
the Thessalonians speaks of the apostle's conduct in that city 
upon " his first entrance in unto them," which the history in- 
forms us was in the course of his first visit to the peninsula of 
Greece. 

As St. Paul tells the Philippians, " that no church communi- 
cated with him, as concerning giving and receiving, but they 
only," he could not, consistently with the truth of this declara- 
tion, have received anything from the neighbouring Church of 
Thessalonica. What thus appears by general implication in an 
Epistle to another Church, when he writes to the Thessalonians 
themselves is noticed expressly and particularly : '' Neither did 
we eat any man's bread for nought, but wrought night and 
day, that we might not be chargeable to any of you." 

The texts here cited further also exhibit a mark of con- 
formity with what St. Paul is made to say of himself in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The apostle not only reminds the Thessa- 
lonians that he had not been chargeable to any of them, but he 
states likewise the motive which dictated this reserve ; " Not 
because we have not power, but to make ourselves an ensample 
unto you to follow us" (iii. 9). This conduct, and what is 
much more precise, the end which he had in view by it, was 
the very same as that which the history attributes to St. Paul 
in a discourse, which it represents him to have addressed to 
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the elders of the Church of Ephesus : " Yea, ye yourselves also 
know that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. I have ihewed you all things, 
how that 80 lahovHng ye ought to support the weak " (Acts zz. 
34, 35). The sentiment in the Epistle and. in the speech is in 
both parts of it so much alike, and yet the words which convey 
it show so little of imitation, or even of resemblance, that the 
agreement cannot well be explained without supposing the 
speech and the letter to have really proceeded from the same 
person. 

No. TTT. — Our reader remembers the passage in the first 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, in which 8t. Paul spoke of the 
coming of Christ : ^ This we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord, that we which are alive, and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord, shall not prevent them which are asleep. For the 
Lord himseK shall descend from heaven; and the dead in 
Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive and remain 
shall be caught up together with them in the clouds, and so 
shall we be ever with the Lord... But ye, brethren, are not in 
darkness, that that day should overtake you as a thief ^ (1 Thess. 
iv. 15-17, and v. 4). It should seem that the Thessalonians, or 
some however among them, had from this passage conceived an 
opinion (and that not very imnaturally) that the coming of 
Christ was to take place instantly, wrt himnxtv,* and that this 
peimiasion had produced, as it well might, much agitation in 
the Church. The apostle, therefore, now writes, among other 
purposes, to quiet this alarm, and to rectify the misconstruction 
that had been put upon his words: "Now we beseech you, 
brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by our 
gathering together imto him, that ye be not soon shaken in 
mind, or be troubled, neither by spirit, nor by word, nor hy 
letter as from tcs, as that the day of Christ is at hand " (2 Thess. 
ii 1, 2). If the allusion which we contend for be admitted, 
namely, if it be admitted that the passage in the second Epistle 
relates to the passage in the first, it amounts to a considerable 
proof of the genuineness of both Epistles. I have no eoncep- 
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"On ivUrvxiv, nempe hoc anno, says Grotltus, IfUrfixiv hie dlcitnT de re prso- 
sent!, nt Bom. viii. 88; 1 Cot. ill. 22 ; G«l. i. 4 ; Heb. ix. 9. 
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tion, because I know no example, of such a device in a forgery, 
as first to frame an ambiguous passage in a letter, then to repre- 
sent the persons to whom the letter is addressed as mistaking 
the meaning of the passage, and lastly to write a second letter 
in order to^rrect th&Z^ke. 

I have said that this argument arises out of the text, if the 
allusion be admitted ; for I am not ignorant that many exposi- 
tors understand the passage in the second Epistle as referring 
to some forged letters, which had been produced in St. Paul's 
name, and in which the apostle had been made to say that the 
coming of Christ was then at hand. In defence, however, of the 
explanation which we propose, the reader is desired to observe, — 

1. The strong fact, that there exists a passage in the Epistle, 
to which that in the second is capable of being referred ; that 
is, which accounts for the error the writer is solicitous to re- 
move. Had no other Epistle than the second been extant, and 
had it under these circumstances come to be considered, whether 
the text before us related to a forged Epistle or to some mis- 
construction of a true one, many conjectures and many proba- 
bilities might have been admitted in the inquiry, which can 
have little weight when an Epistle is produced containing the. 
very sort of passage we were seeking ; that is, a passage liable 
to the misinterpretation which the apostle protests against. 

2. That the clause which introduces the passage in the second 
Epistle bears a particular affinity to what is found in the passage 
cited from the first Epistle. The clause is this: "We beseech 
you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
owr gathering together unto him^ Now in the first epistle the 
description of the coming of Christ is accompanied with the 
mention of this very circumstance of his saints being collected 
round him : " The Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first : then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air" (1 Thess. iv. 
16, 17). This I suppose to be the "gathering together unto 
Him" intended in the second Epistle; and that the author, 
when he used these words, retained in his thoughts what he 
had written on the subject before. 
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3. The second Epistle is written in the joint name of Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timotheus, and it cautions the Thessalonians 
against being misled " by letter as from us'* (u; J/ iificav). Do 
not these words " h* iifAuy" appropriate the reference to some 
writing which bore the name of these three teachers 1 Now 
this circumstance, which is a very close one, belongs to the 
Epistle at present in our hands ; for the Epistle which we call 
the first Epistle to the Thessalonians contains these names in 
its superscription, 

4. The words in the original, as far as they are material to 
be stated, are these : tig ro fi^ raxsas ffct'Ktv0^¥ett vfiAg dieo rov 
¥00$, fCfiTi 0pos7ff0»ij fiVTi ^{d Tiftvfiaro(, f^irt hel Xoyot/, fivrs It 
Ix/ffToX^f , us J/ ilf^au, at ort tAarnicfv i ijfiipci rov Xptarov, Under 
the weight of the preceding observations may not the words 
fitvyrt heU Xoyov^ fiitrt )/ txivraiKiiiy ug )/ iifiaif be construed to 
signify quasi nos quid tale aut dixerimus aut scripserimuSy* 
intimating that their words had been mistaken, and that they 
had in truth said or written no such thing. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE FIB8T EPISTLE TO TIHOTHT. 

From the third verse of the first chapter, " As I besought thee 
to abide still at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia," it is 
evident that this Epistle was written soon after St. Paul had 
gone to Macedonia from Ephesus. Dr. Benson fixes its date to 
the time of St. Paul's journey recorded in the beginning of 
Acts XX.: "And after the uproar (excited by Demetrius at 

* Should s contrary interpretation be preferred, I do not think it implies the 
conclusion that a false epistle had then been published in the apostle's name. 
It will oompletelj satisfy the allusion in the text to allow, that some one or 
other at Thessalonica had pretended to have been told by St. Paul and his oom- 
panions^ or to have seen a letter from them in which they had said, that the day 
of Christ was at hand. In like manner as, Acts xy. 1, 24, it is recorded that 
some had pretended to have received instructions from the Church of Jerusalem, 
which had not been received; — "to whom we gave no such commandment." 
And thus Dr. Benson interpreted the passage ft^t 9^f7r9«i, /jt^tt itit mtO/xarHt 
ftAtrt Itk xiywt f*^* ^' firirwX^f, it h' ^f*Sf, "nor be dismayed by any revelation, 
or discourse, or epistle, which any one shall pretend to have heard or received 
from us." 

11 
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Ephesus) was ceased, Paul called unto him the disciples, and 
embraced them, and departed for to go into Macedonia.'' And 
in this opinion Dr. Benson is followed by Michaelis, as he was 
preceded by the greater part of the commentators who have 
considered the question. There is, however, one objection to 
the hypothesis, which these learned men appear to me to have 
overlooked ; and it is no other than this, that the superscrip- 
tion of the second Epistle to the Corinthians seems to prove, that 
at the time St. Paul is supposed by them to have written this 
Epistle to Timothy, Timothy in truth was with St. Paul in 
Macedonia. Paul, as is related in the Acts, left Ephesus ** for to 
go into Macedonia." When he had got into Macedonia he 
wrote his second Epistle to the Corinthians. Concerning this 
point there e^ts little variety of opinion. It is plainly indi- 
cated by the contents of the Epistle. It is also strongly im- 
plied that the Epistle was written 90on after the apostle's 
arrival in Macedonia ; for he begins his letter by a train of 
reflection, referring to his persecutions in Asia as to recent 
transactions, as to dangers from which he had lately been deli- 
vered. But in the salutation with which the Epistle opens 
Timothy is Joined with St. Pavl^ and consequently could not at 
that time be left behind at Ephesus. And as to the only solu- 
tion of the difficulty which can be thought of, namely, that 
Timothy, though he was left behind at Ephesus upon St Paul's 
departure from Asia, yet might follow him so soon after, as to 
come up with the apostle in Macedonia, before he wrote his 
Epistle to the Corinthians ; that supposition is inconsistent with 
the terms and tenor of the Epistle throughout. For the writer 
speaks uniformly of his intention to return to Timothy at 
Ephesus, and not of his expecting Timothy to come to him in 
Macedonia : " These things write I unto thee, hoping to come 
unto thee shortly; but if I tarry long, that thou mayest know 
how thou oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God" 
(chap, iii 14, X5). " TiU I come^ give attendance to reading, to 
exhortation, to doctrine" (iv. 13). 

Since, therefore, the leaving of Timothy behind at Ephesus, 
when Paul went into Macedonia, suits not with any journey 
into Macedonia recorded in the Acts, I concur with Bishop 
Pearson in placing the date of this Epistle, and the journey 
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i-eferred to in it, at a period subsequent to St. Paul's first 
imprisonment at Bome, and consequently subsequent to the era 
up to which the Acts of the Apostles brings its history. The 
only difficulty which attends our opinion is, that St Paul must, 
according to us, have come to Ephesus after his liberation at 
Bome, contrary as it should seem to what he foretold to the 
Ephesian elders, " that they should see his face no more.'' And 
it is to save the infallibility of this prediction, and for no other 
reason of weight, that an earlier date is assigned to this Epistle. 
The prediction itself, however, when considered in connection 
with the circumstances under which it was delivered, does not 
seem to demand so much anxiety. The words in question are 
found in Acts, chap. xz. 86 : " And now, behold, I know that 
ye all, among whom X have gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more." In ver. 2i and 23 of the same 
chapter, that is, two verses before, the apostle makes this 
declaration : " And now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto 
Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me there ; 
save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that 
bonds and afflictions abide me." This ** witnessing of the Holy 
Ghost" was undoubtedly prophetic and supernatural But 
it went no further than to foretell that bonds and afflictions 
awaited him. And I can very well conceive, that this might 
be all which was communicated to the apostle by extraordi- 
nary revelation, and that the rest was the conclusion of his own 
mind, the desponding inference which he drew from strong and 
repeated intimations of approaching danger. And the expres- 
sion '^I know," which St. Paul here uses, does not perhaps, 
when applied to future events affecting himself, convey an 
assertion so positive and absolute sib we may at first sight 
apprehend. In the Epistle to the Philippians, chap. i. 25, ^^ I 
know," says he, ** that I shall abide and continue with you all 
for your joy and furtherance of faith." Notwithstanding this 
strong declaration, in chap, ii, 23, of this same Epistle, and 
speaking also of the very same event, he is content to use a 
language of some doubt and uncertainty: "Him therefore I 
hope to send presently, so soon cut I ihaU iee how it wiU go vnth 
me; but / trttst in the Lord that I also myself shall come 
shortly." And a few verses preceding these, he not only seems 
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to doubt of his safety, but abnost to despair; to contemplate 
the possibility at least of his condemnation and martyrdom: 
" Yea, and if I be offered upon the sacrifice and service of your 
faith, I joy, and rejoice with you alL" 

No. L — But can we show that St. Paul visited Ephesus after 
his liberation at Bome? or rather, can we collect any hints from 
his other letters which make it probable that he did? If we 
can, then we have a coincidence. If we cannot, we have only 
an unauthorized supposition, to which the exigency of the case 
compels us to resort Now, for this purpose, let us examine 
the Epistle to the Philippians and the Epistle to Philemon. 
These two Epistles purport to be written while St Paul was 
yet a prisoner at Home. To the Philippians he writes as 
follows: "I trust in the Lord that I also myself shall come 
shortly " (ii. 24). To Philemon, who was a Colossian, he gives 
this direction : " But withal prepare me also a lodging : for I 
trust that through your prayers I shall be given unto you" 
(ver. 22). An inspection of the map will show us that Colosse 
was a city of the Lesser Asia, lying eastward, and at no great 
distance from Ephesus. Philippi was on the other, that is, the 
western side of the JEgean Sea. If the apostle executed his 
purpose ; if, in pursuance of the intention expressed in his letter 
to Philemon, he came to Colosse soon after he was set at liberty 
at Bome, it is very improbable that he would omit to visit 
Ephesus, which lay so near to it, and where he had spent three 
years of his ministry. As he was also under a promise to the 
Church of Philippi to see them " shortly : " if he passed from 
Colosse to Philippi, or from Philippi to Colosse, he could hardly 
avoid taking Ephesus in hia way. 

No. n. — Chap. V. 9 : " Let not a widow be taken into the 
number under threescore years old." 

This accords with the account delivered in Acts, chap. vi. 1 : 
'^And in those days, when the number of the disciples was 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Grecians against 
the Hebrews, because tJieir widows were neglected in the daUy 
ministration.^^ It appears that, from the first formation of the 
Christian Church, provision was made out of the public funds 
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of the society for the indigent widows who belonged to it. The 
history, we have seen, distinctly records the existence of such 
an institution at Jerusalem, a few years after our Lord's ascen- 
sion ; and is led to the mention of it very incidentally, namely, 
by a dispute, of which it was the occasion, and which produced 
important consequences to the Christian community. The 
Epistle, without being suspected of borrowing from the history, 
refers, briefly indeed, but decisively, to a similar establishment, 
subsisting some years afterwards at Ephesus. This agreement 
indicates that both writings were founded upon real circum- 
stances. 

But, in this article, the material thing to be noticed is the 
mode of expression : *^ Let not a widow be taken into the num- 
ber." No previous account or explanation is given, to which 
these words, " into the number," can refer ; but the direction 
comes concisely and unpreparedly : " Let not a widow be taken 
into the number." Now this is the way in which a man writes 
who is conscious that he is writing to persons already acquainted 
with the subject of his letter ; and who, he knows, will readily 
apprehend and apply what he says by virtue of their being so 
acquainted : but it is not the way in which a man writes upon 
any other occasion; and least of all, in which a man would 
draw up a feigned letter, or introduce a supposititious fact.* 

* It is not altogether unconnected with our general purpose to remark, in the 
passage before us, the selection and reserve which St. Paul recommends to the 
governors of the Church of Ephesus, in the bestowing relief ui>on the poor, 
because it refutes a calumny which has been insinuated, that the liberality of 
tiie first Christians was an artifice to catch converts ; or one of the temptations, 
however, by which tiie idle and mendicant were drawn into this society: "Let 
not a widow be taken into the number under threescore years old, having been 
the wife of one man, well reported of for good works ; if she have brought up 
children, if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints' feet, if she 
have relieved the afSicted, if she have diligently followed every good work : but 
the younger widows refuse" (v. 9-11). And, in another place (ver. 16): " If any 
man or woman that believeth have widows, let them relieve them, and let not 
the church be chained ; that it may relieve them that are widows indeed." And 
to the same effect, or rather more to our present purpose, the apostle writes in 
his second Epistle to tiie Thessalonians (iii. 10-12): "Even when we were with 
you, this we commanded you, that if any would not work, neither should he 
eat;" tiiat is, at the public expense: "for we hear that there are some which 
walk among you disorderly, imyrhvng not at aU, but are busy-bodies. Now them 
that are such we command and exhort, by our liOrd Jesus Christ, tiiat with 
quietness they work, and eat their own bread." Could a designing or dissolute 
poor take advantage of bounty regulated with so much caution? or could the 
mind which dictated these sober and prudent directions be influenced in his 
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No. m. — Chap. iii. 2, 3 : "A bishop must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given 
to hospitality, apt to teach ; not given to wine, no striker, not 
greedy of filthy lucre ; but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; 
one that rttleth well his own house.'' 

"iV^o itriker:" — ^That is the article which I sifigle out from 
the collection as evincing the antiquity at least, if not the gen- 
uineness, of the Epistle, because it is an article which no man 
would have made the subject of caution who lived in an ad- 
vanced era of the Church. It agreed with the infancy of the 
society, and with no other state of it. After the government 
of the Church had acquired the dignified form which it soon 
and naturally assumed, this injunction could have no place. 
Would a person who lived under a hierarchy, such as the 
Christian hierarchy became when it had settled into a regular 
establishment, have thought it necessary to prescribe concerning 
the qualification of a bishop, 'Hhat he should be no striker''?* 
And this injunction would be equally alien from the imagina- 
tion of the writer, whether he wrote in his otrn character or 
personated that of an apostle. 

No. rV.— Chap. V. 23 : ** Drink no longer water, but use a 
little wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often infirmities." 

Imagine an impostor sitting down to forge an Epistle in the 
name of St. Paul. Is it credible that it should come into his 
head to give such a direction as this ; so remote from everything 
of doctrine or discipline, everything of public concern to the 
religion or to the Church, or to any sect, order, or party in it, 
and from every purpose with which such an Epistle could be 
written 1 It seems to me that nothing but reality, that is, the 
real valetudinary situation of a real person, could have suggested 
a thought of so domestic a nature. 

But if the peculiarity of the advice be observable, the place 
in which it stands is more so. The context is ihis : '^ Lay 
hands suddenly on no man, neither be partaker of other men's 

reoomiaendaUolu of imblie cfaari^ by any other Ihan the properest motiyefl of 
benefloencet 

* [The words In qitctstton will not sustain the argnment here bnilt on theta. 
Bfany ages passed before it became needless to insist that a bldiop ^cnld be 
"no striker."— Ed.] 
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sins: keep thyself pure. Drink no longer water, but use a 
little wine for thy stomach's sake and thine often infirmities. 
Some men's sins are open beforehand, going before to judgment ; 
and some men they follow after." The direction to Timothy 
aboat his diet stands between two sentences as wide from the 
subject as possible. The train of thought seems to be broken 
to let it in. Now when doed this happen 1 It happens when a 
man writes as he remembers : when he puts down an article 
that occurs the moment it occurs, lest he should afterwards 
forget it. Of this the passage before us bears strongly the 
appearance. In actual letters, in the negligence of a real 
correspondence, examples of this kind frequently take place; 
seldom, I believe, in any other production. For the moment a 
man regards what he writes as a oompodtion^ which the author 
of a forgery would, of all others, be the first to do, notions of 
order, in the arrangement and succession of his thoughts, 
present themselves to his judgment, and guide his pen. 

No. V. — Chap. i. 15, 16: "This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners ; of whom I am chief. Howbeit, for this cause 
I obtained mercy, that in me first Jesus Christ might shew 
forth all long-suffering, for a pattern to them which should 
hereafter believe on him to life everlasting." 

What was the mercy which St. Paul here commemorates, 
and what was the crime of which he accuses himself, is apparent 
from the verses immediately preceding : " I thank Christ Jesus 
our Lord, who hath enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, 
putting me into the ministry ; who was before a blasphemer y and 
apersectUoTy and injvrious: but I obtained mercy ^ because I did 
it ignorantly in unbelief '' (ver. 12, 13). The whole quotation 
plainly refers to St. Paul's original enmity to the Christian 
name, the interposition of Providence in his conversion, and 
his subsequent designation to the ministry of the gospel ; and 
by this reference affirms indeed the substance of the apostle's 
history delivered in the Acts. But what in the passage strikes 
my mind most powerfully, is the observation that is raised out 
of the fact : " For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me first 
Jesus Christ might shew forth all long-suffering, for a pattern 
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to them which should hereafter believe on him to life everlast- 
ing." It is a just and solemn reflection, springing from the 
circuipstances of the author's conversion, or rather from the 
impression which that great event had left upon his memory. 
It wiU be said, perhaps, that an impostor, acquainted with St. 
Paul's history, may have put such a sentiment into his mouth ; 
or, which is the same thing, into a letter drawn up in his name. 
But where, we may ask, is such an impostor to be found 1 
The piety, the truth, the benevolence of the thought ought to 
protect it from this imputation. For, though we should allow 
that one of the great masters of the ancient tragedy could have 
given to his scene a sentiment as virtuous and as elevated as 
this is, and, at the same time, as appropriate, and as well suited 
to the particular situation of the person who delivers it ; yet 
whoever is conversant in these inquiries will acknowledge, that 
to do this in a fictitious production is beyond the reach of the 
understandings which have been employed upon any fahrica- 
turns that have come down to us under Christian names. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SECOND EPISTLE TO TIM0TH7. 

No. I. — It was the imiform tradition of the primitive Church, 
that St. Paul visited Bome twice, and twice there' suffered im- 
prisonment; and that he was put to death at Bome at the 
conclusion of his second imprisonment. This opinion concerning 
St. Paul's two journeys to Bome is confirmed by a great variety 
of hints and allusions in the Epistle before us, compared with 
what fell from the apostle's pen in other letters purporting to 
have been written from Bome. That our present Epistle was 
written while St. Paul was a, prisoner, is distinctly intimated in 
chap. i. 8, " Be not thou therefore ashamed of the testimony of 
our Lord, nor of me his prisoner;" — and while he was a 
prisoner at Bomej in verses 16 and 17 of the same chapter, 
" The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus ; for he 
oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my chain : but when 
he was in Bome he sought me out very diligently, and found 
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me." Since it appeal^ from the former quotation that St. Paul 
wrote this Epistle in confinement, it will hardly admit of doubt 
that the word chmn^ in the latter quotation, refers to that con- 
finement ; the chain by which he was then boimd, the custody 
in which he was then kept. And if the word " chain" designate 
the author's confinement at the time of writing the Epistle, the 
next words determine it to have been written from Home: 
" He was not ashamed of my chain ; but when he was in Bome 
he sought me out very diligently." Now that it was not 
written during the apostle's fir%t imprisonment at Eome, or 
during the same imprisonment in which the Epistles to the 
Ephesians, the Colossians, the Philippians, and Philemon, were 
written, may be gathered, with considerable evidence, from a 
comparison of these several Epistles with the present. 

I. In the former Epistles the author confidently looked for- 
ward to his liberation from confinement, and his speedy 
departure from Home. He tells the Philippians (ii. 24), "I 
trust in the Lord that I also myself shaU come shortly." 
Philemon he bids to prepare for him a lodging ; " for I trust," 
says he, "that through your prayers, I shall be given unto 
you " (ver. 22). In the Epistle before us he holds a language 
extremely diflFerent : " I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight ; 
I have finished my course ; I have kept the faith : henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day " (iv. 6-8). 

II. When the former Epistles were written from Rome, 
Timothy was with St. Paul ; and is joined with him in writing 
to the Colossians, the Philippians, and to Philemon. The 
present Epistle implies that he was absent. 

III. In the former Epistles, Demas was with St. Paul at 
Eome : " Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, greet you " 
(Col. iv. 14). In the Epistle now before us: "Demas hath 
forsaken me, having loved this present world, and is departed 
unto Thessalonica" (iv. 10). 

IV. In the former Epistle, Mark was with St. Paul, and 
joins in saluting the Colossians. In the present Epistle, 
Timothy is ordered to bring him with him, " for he is profitable 
to me for the ministry " (iv. 11). 
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The case of Timothy and of Mark might be very well ac- 
counted for, by supposing the present Epistle to have been 
written before the others; bo that Timothy^ who is here ex- 
horted "to come shortly unto him" (iv. 9), might have arrived, 
and that Mark, whom he was to bring with him, might have 
also reached Rome in sufficient time to have been with St. 
Paul when the four Epistles were written : but then such a 
supposition is inconsistent with what is said of Demas, by 
which the posteriority of this to the other Epistles is strongly 
indicated ; for in the other Epistles Demas was with St. Paul, 
in the present he hath "forsaken him, and is departed unto 
Thessalonica." The opposition also of sentiment, with respect 
to the event of the persecution, is hardly reconcilable to the 
same imprisonment. 

The two following considerations, which were first suggested 
upon this question by Ludovicus Capellus, are still more con- 
clusive : — 

1. In chap. iv. 20, St. Paul informs Timothy "that Erastus 
abode at Corinth," "E/iuaros tfAuyiv h Kopiy$(^, The form of 
expression implies that Erastus had stayed behind at Ooniith 
when St. Paul left it. But this could not be meant of any 
journey from Corinth which St. Paul took prior to his first 
imprisonment at Ilome ; for when Paul departed from Corinth, 
as related in Acts xx., Timothy was with him ; and this was 
the last time the apostle left Corinth before his coming to 
Bome ; because he left it to proceed on his way to Jerusalem, 
soon after his arrival at which place he was taken into custody, 
and continued in that custody till he was carried to Caesai^s 
tribunal. There could be no need therefore to inform Timothy 
that "Erastus stayed behind at Corinth" upon this occasion, 
because, if the fact was so, it must have been known to Timothy 
who was present, as well as to St. Paul. 

2. In the same verse our Epistle also states the following 
article : " Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick." When St. 
Paul passed through Miletus on his way to Jerusalem, as 
related Acts xx., Trophimus was not left behind, but accom- 
panied him to that city. He was indeed the occasion of the 
uproar at Jerusalem, in consequence of which St. Paul was 
apprehended ; for " they had seen," says the historian, " before 
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with him in the city, Trophimus an Epheeian, whom they sup- 
poeed that Patd had brought into the temple." This was evi- 
dently the last time of Paul's being at Miletus before his first 
imprisonment ; for, as hath been said, after his apprehension at 
Jerusalem, he remained in custody till he was sent to Home. 

In these two articles we have a journey referred to which 
must have taken place subsequently to the conclusion of St. 
Luke's history, and of course after St. Paul's liberation from 
his first imprisonment. The Epistle, therefore, which contains 
this reference, since it appears from other parts of it to have 
been written while St. Paul was a prisoner at Bome, proves 
that he had returned to that city again, and undergone there a 
second imprisonment. 

I do not produce these particulars for the sake of the support 
which they lend to the testimony of the Fathers concerning 
St. Paul'd second imprisonment, but to remark their consistency 
and agreement with one another. They are all resolvable into 
one supposition : and although the supposition itself be in some 
sort only negative, namely, that the Epistle was not written 
during St. Paul's first residence at Bome, but in some future 
imprisonment in that city, yet is the consistency not less 
worthy of observation ; for the Epistle touches upon names and 
circumstances connected with the date and with the history of 
the first imprisonment, an<f mentioned in letters written during 
that imprisonment, and so touches upon them as to leave what 
is said of one consistent with what is said of others, and con- 
sistent also with what is said of them in different Epistles. 
Had one of these circumstances been so described as to have 
fixed the date of the Epistle to the first imprisonment, it would 
have involved the rest in contradiction. And when the 
number and particularity of the articles which have been 
brought together under this head are considered, and when it 
is considered also that the comparisons we have formed among 
them were in all probability neither provided for nor thought 
of by the writer of the Epistle, it will be deemed something 
very like the effect of truth that no invincible repugnancy is 
perceived between them. 

No. H. — In the Acts of the Apostles, chap xvL 1, we are 
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told that Paul "came to Derbe and Lystra, and, behold, a 
certain disciple was there named Timotheus, the son of a certain 
woman who was a Jewess, and believed ; but his father was a 
Greek.** In the Epistle before us, chap. i. 4, 5, St. Paul writes 
to Timothy thus : " Greatly desiring to see thee, being mindful 
of thy tears, that I may be filled with joy; when I call to 
remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt 
first in thy grandmother Lois, aTid thy mother Eunice; and I 
am persuaded that in thee also." Here we have a fair unforced 
example of coincidence. In the history Timothy was the " son 
of a Jewess thca believed:" in the Epistle St. Paul applauds 
" the faith which dwelt in his mother, Eunice." In the history 
it is said of the mother, " that she was a Jewess, and believed ;" 
of the father, " that he was a Greek." Now when it is said of 
the mother alone " that she believed," the father being never- 
theless mentioned in the same sentence, we are led to suppose 
of the father that he did not believe, that is, either that he 
was dead, or that he remained unconverted. Agreeably here- 
unto, while praise is bestowed in the Epistle upon one parent, 
and upon her sincerity in the faith, no notice is taken of the 
other. The mention of the grandmother is the addition of a 
circumstance not found in the history ; but it is a circumstance 
which, as well as the names of the parties, might naturally be 
expected to be known to the apostle, though overlooked by his 
historian. 

No. XXL — Chap. iii. 15 : "And that from a child thou hast 
known the holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation." 

This verse discloses a circumstance which agrees exactly with 
what is intimated in the quotation from the Acts adduced in 
the last number. In that quotation it is recorded of Timothy's 
mother, that she was a Jewess. This description is virtually, 
though, I am satisfied, undesignedly, recognized in the Epistle, 
when Timothy is reminded in it, " that from a child he -had 
known the holy Scriptures." " The holy Scriptures " undoubt- 
edly meant the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The expres- 
sion bears that sense in every place in which it occurs. Those 
of the New had not yet acquired the name, not to mention that 
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in Timothy's childhood probably none of them existed. In 
what manner then could Timothy have known " from a child * 
the Jewish Scriptures, had he not been bom, on one side or on 
both, of Jewish parentage 1 Perhaps he was not less likely to 
be carefully instructed in them, for that his mother alone pro- 
fessed that religion. 

No* rV.— Chap. ii. 22 : " Flee also ycmthful lusts ; but follow 
righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the 
Lord out of a pure heart.'' 

" Flee also youthful lusts.'' The suitableness of this precept 
to the age of the person to whom it is addressed is gathered 
from 1 Tim. iv. 12 : " Let no man despise thy youth." Nor do 
I deem the less of this coincidence because the propriety resides 
in a single epithet ; or because this one precept is joined with, 
and followed by, a train of others, not more applicable to 
Timothy than to any ordinary convert. It is in these tran- 
sient and cursory allusions that the argument is best founded. 
When a writer dwells and rests upon a point in which some 
coincidence is discerned, it may be doubted whether he himself 
had not fabricated the conformity, and was endeavouring to 
display and set it off. But when the reference is contained in 
a single word, unobserved perhaps by inost readers, the writer 
passing on to other subjects, as unconscious that he had hit 
upon a correspondency, or unsolicitous whether it were remarked 
or not, we may be pretty well assured that no fraud was exer- 
cised, no imposition intended. 

No. V. — Chap. iii. 10, 11 : "But thou hast fully knowli my 
doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long-suffering, charity, 
patience, persecutions, afflictions, which came unto me at Anttoch, 
at Icomumj at I/ystra ; what persecutions I endured : but out 
of them all the Lord delivered me." 

The Antioch here mentioned was not Antioch the capital of 
Syria, where Paul and Barnabas resided *^ a long time ; " but 
Antioch in Pisidia, to which place Paul and Barnabas came in 
their first apostolic progress, and where Paul delivered a memo- 
rable discourse, which is preserved in Acts xiii. At this Antioch 
the history relates, that " the Jews stirred up the devout and 
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honourable women, and the chief men of the city, and raised 
persectUion against Pavl and Barnabas, and expelled them out 
of their coasts. But they shook off the dust of their feet against 
them, and came unto Iconium^^AnA it came to pass in Iconium, 
that they went both together into the synagogue of the Jews, 
and so spake that a great multitude both of the Jews and also 
of the Greeks believed. But the unbelieving Jews stirred up 
the Gentiles, and made their minds evil-affected against the 
brethren. Long time therefore abode they speaking boldly in 
the Lord, which gave testimony unto the word of his grace, and 
granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands. But the 
multitude of the city was divided ; and part held with the Jews, 
and part with the apostles. And when there was an assault 
made both of the Gentiles and also of the Jews, with their 
rulers, to use them despitefuUy and to stone them, they were ware 
of it, and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and 
unto the region that lieth round about ; and there they preached 
the gospel... And there came thither certain Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium, who persuaded the people, and having stoned 
Paul, drew him out of the city, supposing he had been dead. 
Howbeit, as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up and 
came into the city ; and the next day he departed with Barna- 
bas to Derbe : and when they had preached the gospel in that 
city, and had taught many, they returned again to Lystra, and 
to Iconium, and to Antioch." This account comprises the period 
to which the allusion in the Epistle is to be referred. We have 
so far therefore a conformity between the history and the 
Epistle, that St. Paul is asserted in the history to have suffered 
persecutions in the three cities, his persecutions at which are 
appealed to in the Epistle ; and not only so, but to have suffered 
these persecutions both in immediate succession and in the 
order in which the cities are mentioned in the Epistle. The 
conformity also extends to another circumstance. In the apos- 
tolic history Lystra and Derbe are commonly mentioned to- 
gether : in the quotation from the Epistle Lystra is mentioned, 
and not Derbe. And the distinction will appear on this occasion 
to be accurate ; for St. Paul is here enumerating his persecutions : 
and although he underwent grievous persecutions in each of the 
three cities through which he passed to Derbe, at Derbe itself 
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he met with none : " The next day he departed/' aays the 
historian, " to Derbe ; and when they had preached the gospel 
to that city, and had taaght many, they returned again to Lys- 
tra.'' The Epistle, therefore, in the names of the cities, in the 
order in which they are enumerated, and in the place at which 
the enumeration stops, corresponds exactly with the history. 

But a second question remains, namely, how these persecutions 
were " known " to Timothy, or why the apostle should recall 
these in particular to his remembrance, rather than many other 
persecutions with which his ministry had been attended. When 
some time, probably three years, afterwards (vide Pearson's 
'^ Annales Paulini ''), St. Paul made a second journey through 
the same country, '^ in order to go again and visit the brethren 
in every city where he had preached the word of the Lord," we 
read. Acts xvi. 1, that, " when he came to Derbe and Lystra, 
behold, a certain disciple was there named Timotheus." One or 
other therefore of these cities was the place of Timothy's abode. 
We read moreover that he was well reported of by the brethren 
that were at Lystra and Iconium ; so that he must have been 
well acquainted with these places. Also again, when Paul 
came to Derbe and Lystra, Timotl^ was already a disciple : 
" Behold a certain disciple was there named Timotheus." He 
must, therefore, have been converted before. But since it is 
expressly stated in the Epistle, that Timothy was converted by 
Paul himself, that he was "his own son in the faith," it 
follows that he must have been converted by him upon his 
former journey into those parts ; which was the very time when 
the apostle underwent the persecutions referred to in the 
Epistle. Upon the whole then, persecutions at the several 
cities named in the Epistle are expressly recorded in the Acts ; 
and Timothy's knowledge of this part of St. Paul's history, 
which knowledge is appealed to in the Epistle, is fairly deduced 
from the place of his abode, and the time of his conversion. It 
may further be observed, that it is probable, from this account, 
that St. Paul was in the midst of these persecutions when 
Timothy became known to him. No wonder then that the 
apostle, though in a letter written long afterwards, should 
remind his favourite convert of those scenes of affliction and 
distress in which they first met. 
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Althougli this coincidence, as to the names of the cities, be 
more specific and direct than many which we have pointed out, 
yet I apprehend there is no just reason for thinking it to be 
artificial ; for had the writer of the Epistle sought a coincidence 
with the history upon this head, and searched the Acts of the 
Apostles for the purpose, I conceive he would have sent us at 
once to Philippi and Thessalonica, where Paul suffered persecu- 
tion, and where, from what is stated, it may easily be gathered 
that Timothy accompanied him, rather than have appealed to 
persecutions as known to Timothy, in the account of which 
persecutions Timothy's presence is not mentioned ; it not being 
till after one entire chapter, and in the history of a journey 
three years future to this, that Timothy's name occurs in the 
Acts of the Apostles for the first time. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 

No. L — A VERT characteristic circumstance in this Epistle, is 
the quotation from Epimenides (i. 12) : " One of themselves, 
even a prophet of their own, said. The Cretians are alway liars, 
evil beasts, slow bellies." 

Kpirns itit ^)'f Drr«i, xeuek 6fipi«tt ytcrrifite itfycti. 

I call this quotation characteristic, because no writer in the 
New Testament, except St. Paul, appealed to heathen testi- 
mony ; and because St. Paul repeatedly did so. In his cele- 
brated speech at Athens, preserved in Acts xvii., he teUs his 
audience (ver. 28), that " in God we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have said, For we 
are also His offspring." 

ToD yetf »tii yitcf f rfur. 

The reader wiU perceive much similarity of manner in these 
two passages. The reference in the speech is to a heathen 
poet ; it is the same in the Epistle. In the speech the apostle 
urges his hearers with the authority of a poet of their own ; in 
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the Epistle he avails himself of the same advantage. Yet there 
is a variation, which shows that the hint of inserting a quota- 
tion in {he Epistle was not, as it may be suspected, borrowed 
from seeing the like practice attributed to St. Paul in the his- 
tory ; and it is this, that in the Epistle the author cited is called 
a prophet: " One of themselves, even a prophet of their own." 
Whatever might be the reason for calling Epimenides a pro- 
phet ; whether the names of poet and prophet were occasionally 
convertible ; whether Epimenides in particular had obtained 
that title, as Grotius seems to have proved ; or whether the 
appellation was given to him, in this instance, as having de- 
livered a description of the Cretan character which the future 
state of morals among them verified ; whatever was the reason 
(and any of these reasons will account for the variation, suppos- 
ing St. Paul to have been the author), one point is plain, 
namely, if the Epistle had been forged, and the author had in- 
serted a quotation in it merely from having seen an example of 
the same kind in a speech ascribed to St Paul, he would so far 
have imitated his original aa to have introduced his quotation 
in the same maimer ; that is, he would have given to Epimen- 
ides the title which he saw there given to Aratus. The other 
side of the alternative is. that the history took the hint from the 
Epistle. But that the author of the Acts of the Apostles had 
not the Epistle to Titus before him, at least that he did not use 
it as one of the documents or materials of his narrative, is ren- 
dered nearly certain by the observation that the name of Titus 
does not once occur in his book. 

It is well known, and was remarked by St Jerome, that the 
apophthegm, 1 Cor. xv. 33, " Evil communications corrupt good 
manners," is an iambic of Menander's : 

^tipw^if 9fin xM'^' 'At'X/dM »iuuu. 

Here we have another unaffected instance of the same turn 
and habit of composition. Probably there are some hitherto 
unnoticed ; and more, which the loss of the original authors 
renders impossible to be now ascertained. 

No. n. — ^There exists a visible affinity between the Epistle 
to Titus and the first Epistle to Timothy. Both letters were 
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addressed to persons left by the writer to preside in their re- 
spective Churches during his absence. Both letters are princi- 
pally occupied in describing the qualifications to be sought for, 
in those whom they should appoint to offices in the Church ; 
and the ingredients of this description are in both letters nearly 
the same* Timothy and Titus are likewise cautioned against 
the same prevailing corruptions, and, in particular, against the 
same misdirection of their cares and studies. This affinity ob- 
tains, not only in the subject of the letters, which, from the 
similarity of situation in the persona to whom they were ad- 
dressed, might be expected to be somewhat alike, but extends 
in a great variety of instances, to the phrajses and expressions. 
The writer accosts his two friends with the same salutation, 
and passes on to the business of his letter by the same transition! 

" Unto Timothy, my ovm son in the faith: Grace, mercy, and 
peace, from God our Father, and Jesus Christ our Lord. As I 
besought thee to abide atiU at Ephe&ua^ when I toent into Mace- 
donia,'' &C. (1 Tim. i. 2, 3.) 

** To Titus, mine own son after the common faith: Grace, 
mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. For this oaitse left I thee in Crete," &c. (Tit. 
i. 4, 5.) 

If Timothy was " not to give heed to fables and endless gene- 
alogies, which minister questions " (1 Tim. i. 4) ; Titus also wajs 
to " avoid foolish questioThs, and genealogies, and contentions '' 
(iiL 9) ; and was to rebuke them sharply, '' not giving heed to 
Jewish fables " (i. 14). If Timothy was to be a pattern {jv'rog) 
(1 Tim. iv. 12) ; so was Titus (ii. 7). If Timothy waa to " let no 
man despise his youth" (1 Tim. iv. 12) ; Titus also was to ** let 
no man despise him " (ii 16). This verbal consent is also ob- 
servable in some very peculiar expressions, which have no re- 
lation to the particular character of Timothy or Titus. 

The phrase, " It is a faithful saying " (vtaroi 6 T^oyog), made 
use of to preface some sentence upon which the writer lays a 
more than ordinary stress, occurs three times in the first Epistle 
to Timothy, once in the second, and once in the Epistle before 
us, and in no other part of St. Paul's writings ; and it is re- 
markable that these three Epistles were probably all written 
towards the conclusion of his life ; and that they are the only 
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Epistles which were written after his first imprisonment at 
Borne. 

The same observation belongs to another singularity of ex- 
pression, and that is in the epithet ^^ sound" (yytm»av\ as ap- 
plied to words or doctrine. It is thns used, twice in the first 
Epistle to Timothy, twice in the second, and three times in the 
Epistle to Titus, besides two cognate expressions vyietivorreti rjt 
'jFiarti and "koyty vytij^ and it is found, in the same sense, in no 
other part of the New Testament 

The phrase, " Crod our Saviour," stands in nearly the same 
predicament. ^ It is repeated three times in the first Epistle to 
Timothy, as many in the Epistle to Titus, and in no other book 
of the New Testament occurs at all, except once in the Epistle 
of Jude. 

Similar terms intermixed indeed with others are employed, 
in the two Epistles, in enumerating the qualifications required 
in those who should be advanced to stations of authority in 
the Church. 

" A bishop must be blameless, the htcsband of one vnfe, vigi- 
lant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospUoLUy, apt to teach ; 
not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of fUthy lucre; but 
patient, not a brawler, not covetous ; one that ruleth well his 
own house, having his children in subjection with all gravity."* 
lTim.iii. 2-4. 

'^ If any be blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful 
children not accused of riot, or unruly : for a bishop must be 
blameless, as the steward of God; not self-willed, not soon 
aogry, not given to vnne, no striker, not given tofUhy lucre; bvZ 
a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, just, holy, 
temperate." t Titus i. 6-8. 

The most natural account which can be given of these re- 
semblances, is to suppose that the two Epistles were written 



* Af7 iZm 'fhv \itiffXMttv etiinriXfiirT09 thaut (jueit yvvatxet «>)^«, vi}^Xf«v, rii^pcfa^ 
xitfjun^ ^XilfyM, S/S««r/K«v, fjtii iraptttf^ fjUi irA^xr*}*, /joi «iVx^«(^n* AAA* iirnutr,, 

t ES Tit irrif it,9iyxXfiT»<y /uueie ywcuM«( Jt'Apt rivxtt 1%"^ irirr^t fi^ U tutrtrytptft 
fi^ a,vBitin% f*^ ipyik»9t f*^ ireip»t»69t f*fi irX^xrtjy, f*n »/Vx^«t^^* «A,X« ^tXi^tftft 
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nearly at the same time, and while the same ideas and phrases 
dwelt in the writer^s mind. Let us inquire therefore, whether 
the notes of time extant in the two Epistles in any manner 
favour this supposition. 

We have seen that it was necessary to refer the first Epistle 
to Timothy to a date subsequent to St Paul's first imprison- 
ment at Itome, because there was no journey into Macedonia 
prior to that event, which accorded with the circumstance of 
leaving "Timothy behind at Ephesus." The journey of St. 
Paul from Crete, alluded to in the Epistle before us, and in 
which Titus " was left in Crete to set in order the things that 
were wanting,'' must, in like manner, be carried to the period 
which intervened between his first and second imprisonment. 
For the history, which reaches, we know, to the time of St. 
Paul's first imprisonment, contains no account of his going to 
Crete, except upon his voyage as a prisoner to Home ; and that 
this could not be the occasion referred to in our Epistle is evi- 
dent from hence, that when St. Paul wrote this Epistle, he ap- 
pears to have been at liberty ; whereas, after that voyage, he 
continued for two years at least in confinement. Again, it is 
agreed that St. Paul wrote his first Epistle to Timothy from 
Macedonia: "As I besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, 
when I went (or came) into Macedonia." And that he was in 
these parts, that is, in this peninsula, when he wrote the Epistle 
to Titus, is rendered probable by his directing Titus to come 
to him to Nicopolis : " When I shall send Artemas unto thee 
or Tychicus, be diligent (make haste) to come unto me to 
NicopoKs ; for I have determined there to winter." The most 
noted city of that name was in Epirus, near to Actium. And 
I think tibe form of speaking, as well as the nature of the case, 
renders it probable that the writer was at Nicopolis, or in the 
neighbourhood thereof, when he dictated this direction to Titus. 

Upon the whole, if we may be allowed to suppose that St. 
Paul, after his liberation at Home, sailed into Asia, taking 
Crete in his way; that from Asia, and from Ephesus, the 
capital of that country, he proceeded into Macedonia, and, cross- 
ing the peninsula in his progress, came into the neighbourhood 
of Nicopolis ; we have a route which falls in with everything. 
It executes the intention expressed by the apostle of visiting 
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Oolosse and Philippi afi soon as he should be set at liberty at 
Eome. It allows him to leave Titus at Crete, and Timothy at 
Ephesus, as he went into Macedonia ; and to write to both not 
long after from the peninsula of Greece, and probably from the 
neighbourhood of Nicopolis ; thus bringing together the dates 
of these two letters, and thereby accounting for that affinity 
between them, both in subject and language, which our remarks 
have pointed out. I confess that the journey, which we have 
thus traced out for St. Paul, is, in a great measure, hypotheti- 
cal ; but it should be observed, that it is a species of consistency, 
which seldom belongs to falsehood, to admit of an hypothesis, 
which includes a great number of independent circumstances 
without contradiction. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE EPISTLE TO PHILEUON. 

No. L — The singular correspondency between this Epistle 
and that to the Colossians has been remarked already. An 
assertion in the Epistle to the Colossians, namely, that " Onesi- 
mus was one of them," is verified by the Epistle to Philemon ; 
and is verified, not by any mention of Colosse, by any the most 
distant intimation concerning the place of Philemon's abode, 
but simply by stating Onesimus to be Philemon's servant, and 
by joining in the salutation Philemon with Archippus ; for this 
Archippus, when we go back to the Epistle to the Colossians, 
appears to have been an inhabitant of that city, and, as it 
should seem, to have held an office of authority in that Church. 
The case stands thus. Take the Epistle to the Colossians alone, 
and no circumstance is discoverable which makes out the asser- 
tion, that Onesimus was " one of them." Take the Epistle to 
Philemon alone, and nothing at all appears concerning the 
place to which Philemon or his servatit Onesimus belonged. 
For anything that is said in the Epistle, Philemon might have 
been a Thessalonian, a Philippian, or an Ephesian, as well as a 
Colossian. Put the two Epistles together and the matter is 
clear. The reader perceives 2^ junction of circumstances, which 
ascertains the conclusion at once. Now, all that is necessary to 
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be added in this place is, that this correspondency evinces the 
genuineness of one Epistle, as well as of the other. It is like 
comparing the two parts of a cloven tally. Coincidence proves 
the authenticity of both. 

No. n. — ^And this coincidence is perfect ; not only in the 
main article of showing, by implication, Onesimus to be a 
Colossian, but in many dependent circumstances. 

1. "I beseech thee for my son Onesimus... whom Ihcuve sent 
again" (ver. 10, 12); It appears from the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, that, in truth, Onesimus was sent at that time to Colosse : 
"All my state shall Tychicus declare, whom I have sent unto 
you for the same purpose, vntk Onedmus, a faithful and beloved 
brother" (Ool. iv. 7-9). 

2. " I beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begot- 
ten in my bonds ^* (ver. 10). It appears from the preceding 
quotation, that Onesimus was with St. Paul when he wrote the 
Epistle to the Colossians ; and that he wrote that Epistle in im- 
prisonmnent is evident- from his declaration, chap. iv. 3 : "Pray- 
ing also for us, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, 
to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I am also in bondsJ^ 

3. St. Paul bids Philemon prepare for him a lodging : " For 
I trust," says he, " that, through your prayers, I shall be given 
unto you." This agrees with expectation of speedy deliverance, 
which he expressed in another Epistle written during the same 
imprisonment : " Him " (Timothy) " I hope to send presently, 
so soon as I shall see how it will go with me ; but I trust in the 
Lord that I also myself shall come shortly " (PhiL ii. 23, 24). 

4. As the letter to Philemon, and that to the Colossians, were 
written at the same time, and sent by the same messenger, the 
one to a particular inhabitant, the other to the Church of 
Colosse, it may be expected that the same, or nearly the same 
persons would be about St. Paul, and join with him, as was the 
practice, in the salutations of the Epistles. Accordingly, we 
find the names of Aristarchus, Marcus, Epaphras, Luke, and 
Demas, in both Epistles. Timothy, who is joined with St. 
Paul in the superscription of the Epistle to the Colossians, is 
joined with him in this. Tychicus did not salute Philemon, 
because he accompanied the Epistle to Colosse, and would 
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undoubtedly there see him. Yet the reader of the Epistle to 
Philemon will remark one considerable diversity in the cata- 
logue of saluting friends, and which shows that the catalogue 
was not copied from that to the Oolossians. In the Epistle to 
the Oolossians, Aristarchus is called by St. Paul his fellow- 
prisoner (CoL iv. 10) ; in the Epistle to Philemon, Aristar- 
chus is mentioned without any addition, and the title of fellow- 
prisoner is given to Epaphias.* 

And let it also be observed, that notwithstanding the close 
and circumstantial agreement between the two Epistles, this is 
not the case of an opening left in a genuine writing, which an 
impostor is induced to fill up ; nor of a reference to some writ- 
ing not extant, which sets a sophist at work to supply the loss, 
in like manner as, because St. Paul was supposed (Col. iv. 16) 
to allude to an Epistle written by him to the Laodiceans, some 
person has from thence taken the hint of uttering a forgery 
under that title. The present, I say, is not that case ; for 
Philemon's name is not mentioned in the Epistle to the Oolos- 
sians; Onesimus' servile condition is nowhere hinted at, any 
more than his crime, his flight, or the place or time of his con- 
version. The story therefore of the Epistle, if it be a fiction, is 
a fiction to which the author could not have been guided by 
anything he had read in St. Paul's genuine writings. 

No, JTT. — ^Ver. 4, 6 : "I thank my God, making mention of 
thee always in my prayers ; hearing of thy love and faith, which 
thou hast toward the Lord Jesus, and toward all saints.'' 

^^ Hearing of thy love amd faith/* This is the form of speech 
which St. Paul was wont to use towards those Ohurches which 
he had not seen, or then visited : see Bom. i 8 ; Eph. L 15 ; 
OoL L 3, 4. Towards those Ohurches and persons with whom 
he was previously acquainted, he employed a different phrase ; 
as, "I thank my God always on your behalf," 1 Oor. i. 4; 
2 Thess. L 3 ; or, " upon every rernembrance of you," PhiL L 3 ; 

* Dr. Benson observes, and perhaps truly, that the appellation of fellow-pri- 
soner, as applied hj St. Paul to Epaphras, did not imply that they were impri- 
soned together at th§ Um$; any more than yonr calling a person your fellow- 
trayellw, imports that you ar« then upon your travels. If he bad upon any 
former occasion travelled with you, you might afterwards speak of him under 
that title. It is Just so with the term fellow-prisoner. 
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1 Thess. i. 2, 3 ; 2 Tim. i. 3 ; and never speaks of hearing of 
them. Yet, I think, it must be concluded, from verse 19 of 
this Epistle, that Philemon had been converted by St. Paul 
himself : " Albeit, I do not say to thee, how thou owest unto me 
even thine own self besides.*' Here then is a peculiarity. Let 
us inquire whether the Epistle supplies any circumstance which 
will account for it. "We have seen that it may be made out, 
not from the Epistle itself, but from a comparison of the Epistle 
with that to the Oolossians, that Philemon was an inhabitant 
of Oolosse; and it further appears, from the Epistle to the 
Colossians, that St. Paul had never been in that city ; " I would 
that ye knew what great conflict I have for you, and for them 
at Laodicea, and for as many as have not seen my face in the 
flesh'* (Col. iL 1). Although, therefore, St. Paul had formerly 
met with Philemon at some other place, and had been the 
immediate instrument of his conversion, yet Philemon's faith 
and conduct afterwards, inasmuch as he lived in a city which 
St Paul had never visited, could only be known to him by fame 
and reputation. 

No. IV. — ^The tenderness and delicacy of this Epistle have 
been long admired : " Though I might be much bold in Christ 
to enjoin thee that which is convenient, yet for love's sake I 
rather beseech thee, being such an one as Paul the aged, and 
now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ. I beseech thee for my son 
Onesimus, whom I have begotten in my bonds." There is 
something certainly very melting and persuasive in this, and 
every part of the Epistle. Yet, in my opinion, the character 
of St. Paul prevails in it throughout. The warm, affectionate, 
authoritative teacher is interceding with an absent friend for a 
beloved convert. He urges his suit with an earnestness befit- 
ting perhaps not so much the occasion, as the ardour and sensi- 
bility of his own mind. Here also, as everywhere, he shows 
himself conscious of the weight and dignity of his mission ; nor 
does he suffer Philemon for a moment to forget it : "I might 
be much bold in Christ to enjoin thee that which is convenient." 
He is careful also to recall, though obliquely, to Philemon's 
memory, the sacred obligation under which he had laid him, 
by bringing to him the knowledge of Jesus Christ : " I do not 
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say to thee, how thou owest to me even thine own self besides." 
Without laying aside, therefore, the apostolic character, our 
author softens the imperative style of his address, by mixing 
with it every sentiment and consideration that could move the 
heart of his correspondent. Aged and in prison, he is content 
to supplicate and entreat. Onesimus was rendered dear to him 
by his conversion and his services ; the child of his afl^ction, 
and " ministering unto him in the bonds of the gospel." This 
ought to recommend him, whatever had been his fault, to 
Philemon's forgiveness: "Receive him as myself, as my own 
bowels." Everything, however, should be voluntary. St. Paul 
was determined that Philemon's compliance should flow from 
his own bounty — " Without thy mind would I do nothing, that 
thy benefit should not be as it were of necessity, but willingly ;" 
trusting nevertheless to his gratitude and attachment for the 
performance of all that he requested, and for more — " Having 
confidence in thy obedience, I wrote unto thee, knowing that 
thou wilt also do more than I say." 

St. Paul's discourse at Miletus ; his speech before Agrippa ; 
his Epistle to the Romans, as hath been remarked (No. VIII.); 
that to the Gkdatians, iv. 11-20; to the Philippians, L 29-ii. 2; 
the second to the Corinthians, vi. 1-13 ; and indeed some part 
or other of almost every Epistle, exhibit examples of a similar 
application to the feelings and affections of the persons whom 
he addresses. And it is observable, that these pathetic efiu- 
sions, drawn for the most part from his own sufferings and 
situation, usually precede a command, soften a rebuke, or miti- 
gate the harshness of some disagreeable truth. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SUBSCRIPTIONS OF TBS BPISTLE& 

Six of these sttbscriptions are false or improbable; that is, 
they are either absolutely contradicted by the contents of the 
Epistle, or are difficult to be reconciled with them. 

I. The subscription of the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
states that it was written from Philippi, notwithstanding that, 
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iu chap, xvi 8, St. Paul informs the Corinthians, that he will 
" tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost ; " and notwithstanding that 
he begins the salutations in the Epistle, by telling them " the 
churches of Asia salute you ; " a pretty evident indication that 
he himself was in Asia at this time. 

II. The Epistle to the Galatians is by the subscription dated 
from Bome ; yet, in the Epistle itself, St. Paul expresses his 
surprise " that they were so soon removed from him that called 
them ; " whereas his journey to Bome was ten years posterior to 
the conversion of the Galatians. And what, I think, is more 
conclusive, the author, though speaking of himself in this more 
than any other Epistle, does not once mention his bonds, or 
call himself a prisoner ; which he has not failed to do in every 
one of the four Epistles written from that city, and during 
that imprisonment. 

III. The First Epistle to the Thessalonians was written, the 
subscription tells us, from Athens; yet the Epistle refers 
expressly to the coming of Timotheus from Thessalonica (iii. 6) ; 
and the history informs us. Acts xviii. 6, that Timothy came 
out of Macedonia to St. Paul at CorirUh. 

IV. The Second Epistle to the Thessalonians is dated, and 
without any discoverable reason, from Athens also. If it be 
truly the second; if it refer, as it appears to do (ii. 2), to the 
first, and the first was written from Corinth, the place must be 
erroneously assigned, for the history does not allow us to sup- 
pose that St. Paul, after he had reached Corinth, went back to 
Athens.* 

V. The First Epistle to Timothy the subscription asserts to 
have been sent from Laodicea ; yet, when St. Paul writes, " I 
besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, 'jropivofievos €i$ MctKilovUv 
(when I set out for Macedonia)," the reader is naturally led to 
conclude, that he wrote the letter upon his arrival in that 
country. 

VI. The Epistle to Titus is dated from Nicopolis in Mace- 

* [Dean Howson wellobsenres that these reasonings about the subscriptions to 
the two Epistles to the Thessalonians are precarious. Athens and Corinth lie so 
near each other that the apostle might very well haye visited the former city, 
and despatched letters from it, during the months to which his stated residence 
in the latter extended. The statement, therefore, that the Epistles were sent 
from Ck>rinth, though probably correct, is not absolutely certain.— Ed.] 
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donia, while no city of that name is known to have existed in 
that province. 

The use, and the only use, which I make of these observa- 
tions, is to show how easily errors and contradictions steal in 
where the writer is Bot guided hy original knowledge. There 
are only eleven distinct assignments of date to St. Paul's 
Epistles (for the four written from Home may be considered as 
plainly contemporary) ; and of these, six seem to be erroneous. 
I do not attribute any authority to these subscriptions. I 
believe them to have been conjectures founded sometimes upon 
loose traditions, but more generally upon a consideration of 
some particular text, without sufficiently comparing it with 
other parts of the Epistle, with different Epistles, or with the 
history. Suppose then that the subscriptions had come down 
to us as authentic parts of the Epistles, there would have been 
more contrarieties and difficulties arising out of these final 
verses, than from all the rest of the volume. Yet, if the 
Epistles had been forged, the whole must have been made up 
of the same elements as those of which the subscriptions are 
composed — namely, tradition, conjecture, and inference ; and it 
would have remained to be accounted for, how, while so many 
errors were crowded into the concluding clauses of the letters, 
so much consistency should be preserved in other parts. 

The same reflection arises from observing the oversights and 
mistakes which learned men have committed, when arguing 
upon allusions which relate to time and place, or when endea- 
vouring to digest scattered circumstances into a continued story. 
It is indeed the same case; for these subscriptions must be 
regarded as ancient scholia, and as nothing more. Of this 
liability to error I can present the reader with a notable 
instance ; and which I bring forward for no other purpose than 
that to which I apply the erroneous subscriptions. Ludovicus 
Capellus, in that part of his " Historia Apostolica lUustrata" 
which is entitled De Ordine Epist. Paul., writing upon the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians, triumphs unmercifully over 
the want of sagacity in Baronius, who, it seems, makes St. Paul 
write his Epistle to Titus from Macedonia upon his second visit 
into that province ; whereas it appears from the history, that 
Titus, instead of being in Crete, where the Epistle places him, 
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was at that time sent by the apostle from Macedonia to 
Corinth. " Animadvertere est," says Capellus, "magnam 
hominis illius d^T^ty^iety qui vult Titum a Paulo in Cretam 
abductum, illicque relictum, cum inde Nicopolim navigaret, 
quern tamen agnoscit a Paulo ex Macedonia missum esse 
Corinthum.*' * This probably will be thought a detection of 
inconsistency in Baronius. But what is the most remarkable, 
is, that in the same chapter in which he thus indulges his con- 
tempt of Baronius' judgment, Capellus himself falls into an 
error of the same kind, and more gross and palpable than that 
which he reproves. For he begins the chapter by stating the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians and the first Epistle to 
Timothy to be nearly contemporary; to have been both 
written during the apostle's second visit into Macedonia : and 
that a doubt subsisted concerning the immediate priority of 
their dates : '^ Posterior ad eosdem Corinthios epistola, et prior 
ad Timotheum certant de prioritate, et sub judice lis est; 
utraque autem scripta est paulo postquam Paulus Epheso 
disce&sisset, adeoque dum Macedoniam peragraret, sed utra 
tempore praecedat, non liquet." t Now, in the first place, it is 
highly improbable that the two Epistles should have been 
written either nearly together, or during the same journey 
through Macedonia: for in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Timothy appears to have been with St. Paul; in the Epistle 
addressed to him, to have been left behind at Ephesus, and not 
only left behind, but directed to continue there till St. Paul 
should return to that city. In the second place, it is inconceiv- 
able that a question should be proposed concerning the priority 
of date of the two Epistles ; for, when St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to Timothy, opens his address to him by saying, " Ajs I besought 
thee to abide still at Ephesus when I went into Macedonia," no 
reader can doubt but that he here refers to the last interview 
which had passed between them; that he had not seen him 

* [" The great blindness of this writer is remarkable, who would have Titus 
removed hj Paul to Crete and left there when he h^self sailed thence to 
Nicopolis ; while jet he acknowledges this same Titus to have been sent bj Paul 
out of Macedonia to Corinth."] 

t [" The second Epistle to ttie Corinthians, and the first to Timothy, contend 
for the priority, and the matter is yet undecided ; both, however, were written 
soon after Paul had departed from Ephesus, and Uierefore while he was passing 
through Macedonia, but which was first in time does not api>ear."] 
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since: whereas, if the Epistle be posterior to that to the 
Corinthians, yet written upon the same visit into Macedonia, 
this could not be true ; for as Timothy was along with St. Paul 
when he wrote to the Corinthians, he must, upon this supposi- 
tion, have passed over to St. Paul in Macedonia after he had 
been left by him at Ephesus, and must have returned to 
Ephesus again before the Epistle was written. What misled 
Ludovicus Capellus was simply this, that he had entirely over- 
looked Timothy's name in the superscription of the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Which oversight appears not only 
in the quotation which we have given, but from his telling us, 
as he does, that Timothy came from Ephesus to St. Paul at 
Corinth^ whereas the superscription proves that Timothy was 
already with St. Paul when he wrote to the Corinthians from 
Macedonia. 



CHAPTER XYT. 

THE CONCLUSION. 

In the outset of this inquiry, the reader was directed to con- 
sider the Acts of the Apostles and the thirteen Epistles of St. 
Paul as certain ancient manuscripts lately discovered in the 
closet of some celebrated library. We have adhered to this 
view of the subject. External evidence of every kind has been 
removed out of sight ; and our endeavours have been employed 
to collect the indications of truth and authenticity, which 
appeared to exist in the writings themselves, and to result 
from a comparison of their different parts. It is not, however, 
necessary to continue this supposition longer. The- testimony 
which other remains of contemporary, or the monuments of 
adjoining ages afford to the reception, notoriety, and public 
estimation of a book, forms no doubt the first proof of its 
genuineness. And in no books whatever is this proof more 
complete, than in those at present under our consideration. 
The inquiries of learned men, and, above all, of the excellent 
Lardner, who never overstates a point of evidence, and whose 
fidelity in citing his authorities has in no one instance been 
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impeached, have established, concerning these writings, the 
f oUowing propositions :— 

I. That in the age immediately posterior to that in which 
St. Paul lived, his letters were publicly read and acknow- 
ledged. 

Some of them are quoted or alluded to by almost every 
Christian writer that followed, by Clement of Home, by 
Hermas, by Ignatius, by Polycarp, disciples or contemporaries 
of the apostles ; by Justin Martyr, by the Churches of Gaul, by 
Irenseus, by Athenagoras, by Theophilus, by Clement of Alex- 
andria, by Hermias, by TertuUian, who occupied the succeeding 
age. Now when we find a book quoted or referred to by an 
ancient author, we are entitled to conclude that it was read and 
received in the age and country in which that author lived. And 
this conclusion does not, in any degree, rest upon the judgment 
or character of the author making such reference. Proceeding 
by this rule, we have, concerning the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians in particular, within forty years after the Epistle was 
written, evidence, not only of its being extant at Corinth, but of 
its being known and read at Home. Clement, bishop of that 
city, writing to the Church of Corinth, uses these words : " Take 
into your hands the Epistle of the blessed Paul the apostle. 
What did he at first write unto you in the beginning of the 
gospel 1 Verily he did by the Spirit admonish you concerning 
himself and Cephas and Apollos, because that even then you did 
form parties."* This was written at a time when probaWy some 
must have been living at Corinth who remembered St. PauPa 
ministry there, and the receipt of the Epistle. The testimony is 
still more valuable, as it shows that the Epistles were preserved 
in the Churches to which they were sent, and that they were 
spread and propagated from them to the rest of the Christian 
community. Agreeably to which natural mode and order of 
their publication, Tertullian, a century afterwards, for proof of 
the integrity and genuineness of the apostolic writings, bids 
" any one, who is willing to exercise his curiosity profitably in 
the business of his salvation, to visit the apostolical Churches, 
in which their very authentic letters are recited (ipsse authen- 
ticflB literse eorum recitantur)." Then he goes on : " Is Achaia 

* See Lardner, vol. xii. p. 22. 
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near youl You have Corinth. If you are not far from Mace- 
donia, you have Philippi, you have Thessalonica. If you can 
go to Asia, you have Ephesus ; but if you are near to Italy, 
you have Rome."* I adduce this passage to show that the 
distinct Churches, or Christian societies, to which St. Paul's 
Epistles were sent, subsisted for some ages afterwards ; that his 
several Epistles were all along respectively read in those 
Churches; that Christians at large received them from those 
Churches, and appealed to those Churches for their original and 
authenticity. 

Arguing in like manner from citations and allusions, we 
have, within the space of a hundred and fifty years from the 
time that the first of St. Paul's Epistles was written, proofs of 
almost all of them being read in Palestine, Sjrria, the countries 
of Asia Minor, in Egypt, in that part of Africa which used the 
Latin tongue, in Greece, Italy, and Gaul.t I do not mean 
simply to assert that, within the space of a hundred and fifty 
years, St. Paul's Epistles were read in those countries, for I 
believe that they were read and circulated from the beginning ; 
but that proofs of their being so read occur within that period. 
And when it is considered how few of the primitive Christians 
wrote, and of what is written how much is lost, we are to 
account it extraordinary, or rather as a sure proof of the ex- 
tensiveness of the reputation of these writings, and of the 
general respect in which they were held, that so many testi- 
monies, and of such antiquity, are still extant. "In the 
remaining works of IrensBus, Clement of Alexlmdria, and Ter- 
tuUian, there are perhaps more and larger quotations of the 
small volume of the New Testament, than of all the works of 
Cicero in the writers of all characters for several ages." t We 
must add, that the Epistles of St. Paul come in for their full 
share of this observation; and that all the thirteen Epistles, 
except that to Philemon, which is not quoted by Irenseus or 
Clement, and which probably escaped notice merely by its 
brevity, are severally cited, and expressly recognized as St. 
Paul's, by each of these Christian writers. The Ebionites, an 

* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 598. 

t See Lardner's " Eecapitulation," vol. xii. p. 58. 

t Lardner, vol. xii. p. 53. 
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early though inconsiderable Christian sect, rejected St Paul 
and his Epistles;* that is, they rejected these Epistles, not 
because they were not, but because they were St. Paul's; and 
because, adhering to the obligation of the Jewish law, they 
chose to dispute his doctrine and authority. Their sufi^^e as 
to the genuineness of the Epistles does not contradict that of 
other Christians. Marcion, an heretical writer in the former 
part of the second century, is said by TertuUian to have re- 
jected three of the Epistles which we now receive — ^namely, the 
two Epistles to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus. It appears 
to me not improbable, that Marcion might make some such 
distinction as this, that no apostolic Epistle was to be admitted 
which was not read or attested by the Church to which it was 
sent ; for it is remarkable that, together with these Epistles to 
private persons, he rejected also the catholic Epistles. Now 
the catholic Epistles and the Epistles to private persons agree 
in the circumstance of wanting this particular species of at- 
testation. Marcion, it seems, acknowledged the Epistle to 
Philemon, and is upbraided for his inconsistency in doing so by 
TertuUiaHjt who asks " why, when he received a letter written 
to a single person, he should refuse two to Timothy and one to 
Titus composed upon the affairs of the Church T' This passage 
so far favours our account of Marcion's objection, as it shows 
that the objection was supposed by TertuUian to have been 
founded in something which belonged to the nature of a 
private letter. 

Nothing of the works of Marcion remains. Probably he was, 
after all, a rash, arbitrary, licentious critic (if he deserved 
indeed the name of critic), and who offered no reason for his 
determination. What St. Jerome says of him intimates this, 
and is besides founded in good sense: speaking of him and 
Basilides, " if they had assigned any reasons," says he, " why 
they did not reckon these Epistles," namely, the first and 
second to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus, "to be the 
apostle's, we would have endeavoured to have answered them, 
and perhaps might have satisfied the reader ; but when they 
take upon them, by their own authority, to pronounce -one 

* Lardner, vol. ii. p. 808. 
t Lardner, vol. xiv. p. 466. 
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Epistle to be Paul's, and another not, thej can only be replied 
to in the same manner." * Let it be remembered, however, 
that Marcion received ten of these Epistles. His authority 
therefore, even if his credit had been better than it is, forms a 
very small exception to the uniformity of the evidence. Of 
Basilides we know still less than we do of Marcion. The same 
observation, however, belongs to him — namely, that his objec- 
tion, as far as appears from this passage of St Jerome, was con- 
fined to the three private Epistles. Yet is this the only opinion 
which can be said to disturb the consent of the first two 
centuries of the Christian era ; for as to Tatian, who is reported 
by St. Jerome alone to have rejected some of St. Paul's Epistles, 
the extravagant, or rather delirious notions into which he fell, 
take away all weight and credit from his judgment. If indeed 
St. Jerome's account of this circumstance be correct; for it 
appears from much older writers than St. Jerome, that Tatian 
owned and used many of these Epistleat 

II. They, who in those ages disputed about so many other 
points, agreed in acknowledging the Scriptures now before us. 
Contending sects appealed to ^em in their controversies with 
equal and unreserved submission. When they were urged by 
one side, however they might be interpreted or misinterpreted 
by the other, their authority was not questioned: "Eeliqui 
omnes," says Irenseus, speaking of Marcion, "falso scientisd 
nomine inflati, scripturas quidem confitentur, interpretationes 
vero convertunt." X 

III. When the genuineness of some other writings which 
were in circulation, and even of a few which are now received 
into the canon, was contested, these were never called into 
dispute. Whatever was the objection, or whether, in truth, 
there ever was any real objection, to the authenticity of the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and Third of St John, 
the Epistle of St James, or that of St Jude, or to the book of 
the Bevelation of St. John, the doubts that appear to have 
been entertained concerning them, exceedingly strengthen the 

* Lardner, voL xiv. p. 458. 

t Lardner, vol. i. p. ^13. 

X ["All the rest, puffed up with a false pretence of knowledge, recognize 
indeed the Scriptures, but wrest their interpretation."] Iren. adyen. Hier., 
quoted by Lardner, vol. xv. p. 425. 

13 
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force of the testimoiiy as to those writings, about which there 
was no doubt : because it shows that the matter was a subject, 
among the early Christians, of examination and discussion ; and 
that, where there was any room to doubt, they did doubt. 

What Eusebius hath left upon the subject is directly to the 
purpose of this observation. Eusebius, it is well known, 
divided the ecclesiastical writings which were extant in his 
time into three classes; the ^^ civamif^vrr»y uncontradicted," as 
he calls them in one chapter, or ^* scriptures universally acknow- 
ledged,'' as he calls them in another; the '' controverted, yet 
well known and approved by many;" and "the spurious." 
What were the shades of difference in the books of the second 
or in those of the third class, or what it was precisely that he 
meant by the term ipuritma, it is not necessary in this place to 
inquire. It is sufficient for us to find, that the thirteen Epistles 
of St. Paul are placed by him in the first class without any sort 
of hesitation or doubt. 

It is further also to be collected from the chapter in which 
this distinction is laid down, that the method made use of by 
Eusebius, and by the Christians of his time, namely, the dose 
of the third century, in judging concerning the sacred authority 
of any books, was to inquire after and consider the testimony of 
those who lived near the age of the apostles.^ 

lY. That no ancient writing, which is attested as these 
Epistles are, hath had its authenticity disproved, or is in fact 
questioned. The controversies which have been moved con- 
cerning suspected writings — ^as the epistles, for instance, of 
Phalaris, or the eighteen epistles of Cicero-— begin by showing 
that this attestation is wanting. That being proved, the 
question is thrown back upon internal marks of spuriousness or 
authenticity ; and in these the dispute is occupied. In which 
disputes it is to be observed, that the contested writings are 
commonly attacked by arguments drawn from some opposition 
which they betray to " authentic history," to " true epistles," to 
" the real sentiments or circumstances of the author whom they 
personate;" t which authentic history, which true epistles, 

* Lardner, vol. Till p. 106. 

t See the tracts written in the controversy between Tnnstal and Middleton 
upon certain suspected epistles ascribed to Cicero. 
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which real sentiments themselves, are no other than ancient 
documents, whose earlj existence and reception can be proved, 
in the manner in which the writings before us are traced up to 
the age of their reputed author, or to ages near to his. A 
modem who sits down to compose the history of some ancient 
period, has no stronger evidence to appeal to for the most confi- 
dent assertion, or the most undisputed fact that he delivers, 
than writings whose genuineness ia proved by the same medium 
through which we evince the authenticity of ours. Nor, while 
he can have recourse to such authorities as these, does he 
apprehend any uncertainty in his accounts, from the suspicion 
of spuriousness or imposture in his materials. 

Y. It cannot be shown that any forgeries properly so called,^ 
that is, writings published under the name of the person who 
did not compose them, made their appearance in the first 
century of the Christian era, in which century these Epistles 
undoubtedly existed. I shall set down under this proposition 
the guarded words of Lardner himself : " There are no quota- 
tions of any of them (the spurious and apocryphal books) in the 
apostolical fathers, by whom I mean Barnabas, Clement of 
Bome, Hermas, Ignatius, and Polycarp, whose writings reach 
from the year of our Lord 70 to the year 108. / My this cortfi- 
demdy^ b&oau$e I think it has been proved** (Lardner, voL xii 
p. 158). 

Nor when they did appear were they much used by the 
primitive Christians. " Irenseus quotes not any of these books. 
He mentions some of them, but he never quotes thenL The 
same may be said of Tertullian : he has mentioned a book 
called * Acts of Paul and Thecla ; ' but it is only to condemn it. 
Clement of Alexandria and Qrigen have mentioned and quoted 
several such books, but never as authority, and sometimes with 
express marks of dislike. Eusebius quotes no such books in 
any of his works. He has mentioned them indeed, but how ? 
Not by way of approbation, but to show that they were of little 
or no value ; and that they never were received by the sounder 
part of Christians." Now, if with this, which is advanced after 

* I believe that there ia a great deal of truth in Dr. Lardner's observatioii, 
that comparatiyely few of those books, which we call apocryphal, were strictly 
and originally forgeries. See Lardner, voL xii. p. 187. 
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the most minute and diligent examination, we compare what 
the same cautious writer had before said of our received Scrip- 
tures, " that in the works of three only of the above-mentioned 
fathers, there are more and larger quotations of the small 
volume of the New Testament, than of all the works of Cicero 
in the writers of all characters for several ages ;" — ^and if, with 
the marks of obscurity or condemnation which accompanied 
the mention of the several apocryphal Christian writings, when 
they happened to be mentioned at all, we contrast what Dr. 
Lardner^s work completely and in detail makes out concerning 
the writings which we defend, and what, having so made out, 
he thought himself authorized in his conclusion to assert ; that 
these books were not only received from the beginning, but 
received with the greatest respect; have been publicly and 
solemnly read in the assemblies of Christians throughout the 
world, in every age from that time to this ; early translated 
into the languages of divers countries and peoples; com- 
mentaries written to explain and illustrate them ; quoted by 
way of proof in all arguments of a religious nature ; recom- 
mended to the perusal of unbelievers, as containing the authen- 
tic account of the Christian doctrine ; — when we attend, I say, 
to this representation, we perceive in it, not only full proof of 
the early notoriety of these books, but a clear and sensible line 
of discrimination, which separates these from the pretensions 
of any others. 

The Epistles of St. Paul stand particularly free of any doubt 
or confusion that might arise from this source. Until the con- 
clusion of the fourth century, no intimation appears of any 
attempt whatever being made to counterfeit these writings ; 
and then it appears only of a single and obscure instance. St. 
Jerome, who flourished in the year 392, has this expression : 
<< Legunt quidam et ad Laodicenses ; sed ab omnibus explodi- 
tur" — "There is also an Epistie to the Laodiceans, but it is 
rejected by everybody."* Theodoret, who wrote in the year 
423, speaks of this Epistie in the same terms.t Besides these 
I know not whether any ancient writer mentions it. It was 
certainly unnoticed during the first three centuries of the 
Church ; and when it came afterwards to be mentioned, it was 
* Lardner, vol. z. p. 103. f Ibid. yol. xi. p. 88. 
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mentioned only to show that, though such a writing did exist, 
it obtained no credit. It is probable that the forgery to which 
St. Jerome alludes is the Epistle which we now have under 
that title. If so, as hath been already observed, it is nothing 
more than a collection of sentences from the genuine Epistles ; 
and was perhaps, at first, rather the exercise of some idle pen 
than any serious attempt to impose a forgery upon the public. 
Of an Epistle to the Corinthians under St. Paul's name, which 
was brought into Europe in the present century, antiquity is 
entirely silent. It was unheard of for sixteen centuries ; and 
at this day, though it be extant, and was first found in the 
Armenian language, it is not, by the Christians of that country, 
received into their Scriptures. I hope, after this, that there is 
no reader who will think there is any competition of credit, or 
of external proof, between these and the received Epistles ; or 
rather, who will not acknowledge the evidence of authenticity to 
be confirmed by the want of success which attended imposture. 

When we take into our hands the letters which the sufflrage 
and consent of antiquity has thus transmitted to us, the first 
thing that strikes our attention is the air of reality and busi- 
ness, as well as of seriousness and conviction, which pervades 
the whole. Let the sceptic read them. If he be not sensible 
of these qualities in them, the argument can have no weight 
with him. If he be, if he perceive in almost every page the 
language of a mind actuated by real occasions, and operating 
upon real circumstances, I would wish it to be observed, that 
the proof which arises from this perception is not to be deemed 
occult or imaginary because it is incapable of being drawn out 
in words, or of being conveyed to the apprehension of the 
reader in any other way than by sending him to the books 
themselves. 

And here, in its proper place, comes in the argument which 
it has been the office of these pages to unfold. St. Paul's 
Epistles are connected with his History by their particularity, 
and by the numerous circumstances which are found in them. 
When we descend to an examination and comparison of these 
circumstances, we not only observe the History and the Epistles 
to be independent documents, unknown to, or at least uncon- 
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suited by, ftaoli other, but we find the substance, and often- 
times very minute articles, of the History, recognized in the 
Epistles, by allusions and references, which can neither be 
imputed to deaiffn^ nor, without a foundation in truth, be 
accounted for by accident ; by hints and expressions and single 
words dropping as it were fortuitously from the pen of the 
writer, or drawn forth, each by some occasion proper to the 
place in which it occurs, but widely removed from any view to 
consistency or agreement. These, we know, are effects which 
reality naturally produces, but which, without reality at the 
bottom, can hardly be conceived to exist. 

When, therefore, with a body of external evidence, which is 
relied upon, and which experience proves may safely be relied 
upon, in appreciating the credit of ancient writings, we com- 
bine characters of genuineness and originality which are not 
found, and which, in the nature and order of things, cannot be 
expected to be found, in spurious compositions ; whatever diffi- 
culties we may meet with in other topics of the Christian 
Evidence, we can have little in yielding our assent to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — ^That there was such a person as St. Paul ; 
that he lived in the age which we ascribe to him ; that he went 
about preaching the religion of which Jesus Christ was the 
founder ; and that the letters which we now read were actually 
written by him upon the subject, and in the course, of that 
his ministry. 

And if it be true that we are in possession of the very letters 
which St. Paul wrote, let us consider what confirmation they 
afford to the Christian history. In my opinion they substan- 
tiate the whole transaction. The great object of modem 
research is to come at the epistolary correspondence of the 
times. Amidst the obscurities, the silence, or the contradic- 
tions of history, if a letter can be found, we regard it as the 
discovery of a land-mark ; as that by which we can correct, 
adjust, or supply the imperfections and uncertainties of other 
accounts. One caui^e of the superior credit which is attributed 
to letters is this, that the facts which they disclose generally 
come out incidentall^y and therefore withoitt design to mislead 
the public by false or exaggerated accounts. This reason may 
be applied to St. Paul's Epistles with as much justice as to any 
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letters whatever. Nothing could be farther from the intention 
of the writer than to record any part of his history. That this 
history was in fact made public by these letters, and has by the 
same meant been transmitted to future ages, is a secondary and 
unthought of effect. The sincerity therefore of the apostle's 
declarations cannot reasonably be disputed ; at least we are sure 
that it was not vitiated by any desire of setting himself off to 
the public at large. But these letters form a part of the muni- 
ments of Christianity, as much to be valued for their contents 
as for their originality. A more inestimable treasure the care 
of antiquity could not have sent down to us. Besides the proof 
they afford of the general reality of St. Paul's history, of the 
knowledge which the author of the Acts of the Apostles had 
obtained of that history, and the consequent probability that 
he was, what he professes himself to have been, a companion of 
the apostle's ; besides the support they lend to these important 
inferences, they meet specifically some of the principal objec- 
tions upon which the adversaries of Christianity have thought 
proper to rely. In particular they show, — 

I. That Christianity was not a story set on foot amidst the 
confusions which attended and immediately preceded the 
destruction of Jerusalem; when many extravagant reports 
were circulated, when men's minds were broken by terror and 
distress, when amidst the tumults that surrounded them inquiry 
was impracticable. These letters show incontestably that the 
religion had fixed and established itself before this state of 
things took place. 

II. Whereas it has been insinuated that our Gospels may 
have been made up of reports and stories which were current 
at the time, we may observe that, with respect to the Epistles, 
this is impossible. A man cannot write the history of his own 
life from reports ; nor, what is the same thing, be led by reports 
to refer to passages and transactions in which he states himself 
to have been immediately present and active. I do not allow 
that this insinuation is applied to the historical part of the 
New Testament with any colour of justice or probability ; but 
I say, that to the Epistles it is not applicable at alL 

III. These letters prove that the converts to Christianity 
were not drawn from the barbarous, the mean, or the ignorant 
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set of men, which the representations of infideKty would some- 
times make them. We learn from letters the character not 
only of the writer, but, in some measure, of the persons to 
whom they are written. To suppose that these letters were 
addressed to a rude tribe, incapable of thought or reflection, is 
just as reasonable as to suppose Locke's ^' Essay on Human 
Understanding '' to have been written for the instruction of 
savages. Whatever may be thought of these letters in other 
respects, either of diction or argument, they are certainly 
removed as far as possible from the habits and comprehension 
of a barbarous people. 

rV. St. Paul's history, I mean so much of it as may be col- 
lected from his letters, is so implicated with that of the other 
apostles, and with the substance indeed of the Christian history 
itself, that I apprehend it will be found impossible to admit St. 
Paul's story (I do not speak of the miraculous part of it) to be 
true, and yet to reject the rest as fabulous. For instance, can 
any one believe that there was such a man as Paul, a preacher 
of Christianity in the age which we assign to him, and not 
believe that there were also at the same time such men as 
Peter and James, and other apostles, who had been companions 
of Christ during his life, and who after his death published 
and avowed the same things concerning him which Paul taught? 
Judea, and especially Jerusalem, was the scene of Christ's 
ministry. The witnesses of his miracles lived there. St. 
Paul, by his own account, as well as that of his historian, 
appears to have frequently visited this city ; to have carried on 
a communication with the Church there ; to have associated 
with the rulers and elders of that Church, who were some of 
them apostles ; to have acted, as occasions offered, in corre- 
spondence, and sometimes in conjimction with them. Can it, 
after this, be doubted but that the religion and the general 
facts relating to it, which St. Paul appears by his letters to have 
delivered to the several Churches which he established at a dis- 
tance, were, at the same time, taught and published at Jeru- 
salem itself, the place where the business was transacted ; and 
taught and published by those who had attended the Founder 
of the institution in his miraculous, or pretendedly miraculous, 
ministry ? 
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It is observable, for so it appears both in the Epistles and 
from the Acts of the Apostles, that Jerusalem, and the society 
of believers in that city, long continued the centre from which 
the missionaries of the religion issued, with which all other 
Churches maintained a correspondence and connection, to which 
they referred their doubts, and to whose relief, in times of 
public distress, they remitted their charitable assistance. This 
observation I think material, because it proves that this was not 
the case of giving out accounts in one country of what is trans- 
acted in another, without affording the hearers an opportunity 
of knowing whether the things related were credited by any, 
or even published^ in the place where they are reported to have 
passed. 

V. St. Paul's letters furnish evidence (and what better 
evidence than a man's own letters can be desired?) of the 
soundness and sobriety of his judgment. His caution in dis- 
tinguishing between the occasional suggestions of inspiration 
and the ordinary exercise of his natural understanding, is with- 
out example in the history of human enthusiasm. His morality 
is everywhere calm, pure, and rational; adapted to the con- 
dition, the activity, and the business of social life, and of its 
various relations ; free from the over-scrupulousness and auster- 
ities of superstition, and from, what was more perhaps to be 
apprehended, the abstractions of quietism and the soarings or 
extravagances of fanaticism. His judgment concerning an 
hesitating conscience ; his opinion of the moral indifference of 
many actions, yet of the prudence and even the duty of compli- 
ance, where non-compliance would produce evil effects upon the 
minds of the persons who observed it, is as correct and just as 
the most liberal and enlightened moralist could form at this 
day. The accuracy of modem ethics has found nothing to 
amend in these determinations. 

What Lord Lyttelton has remarked of the preference ascribed 
by St. Paul to inward rectitude of principle above every other 
religious accomplishment, is very material to our present pur- 
pose : " In his first Epistle to the Corinthians, xiii. 1-3, St. 
Paul has these words : * Thov^h I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angds^ and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of 
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prophecy y and tmderstand aU mysteries and aU knowledge; and 
though I ha/ve aU faith^ so that I covld remove mountainsy and 
have not oharityy I am nothing. And t?umgh I bestow aU my 
goods to feed the poor y and thmtgh I give my body to be bumedy 
and have not charityy it prqfUeth me nothing,^ Is this the 
language of enthusiasm? Did ever enthusiast prefer that 
universal benevolence which comprehendeth all moral virtues, 
and which, as appeareth by the following verses, is meant by 
charity here ; did ever enthusiast, I say, prefer that benevo- 
lence" (which we may add is attainable by every man) " to faith 
and to miracles, to those religious opinions which he had 
embraced, and to those supernatural graces and gifts which he 
imagined he had acquired ; nay even to the merit of martyr- 
dom ? Is it not the genius of enthusiasm to set moral virtues 
infinitely below the merit of faith ; and of all moral virtues to 
value that least which is most particularly enforced by St. 
Paul, a spirit of candour, moderation, and peace 1 Certainly 
neither the temper nor the opinions of a man subject to 
fanatical delusions are to be found in this passage." — ^Lord 
Lyttelton*s Considerations on the Conversion of St. Paul. 

I see no reason therefore to question the integrity of his 
understanding. To call him a visionary, because he appealed 
to visions ; or an enthusiast, because he pretended to inspira- 
tion, is to take the whole question for granted. It is to take 
for granted that no such visions or inspirations existed ; at least 
it is to assume, contrary to his own assertions, that he had no 
other proofs than these to offer of his mission, or of the truth 
of his relations. 

One thing I allow, that his letters everywhere discover great 
zeal and earnestness in the cause in which he was engaged: 
that is to say, he was convinced of the truth of what he taught; 
he was deeply impressed, but not more so than the occasion 
merited, with a sense of its importance. This produces a cor- 
responding animation and solicitude in the exercise of his minis- 
try. But would not these considerations, supposing them to be 
well founded, have held the same place, and produced the same 
effect, in a mind the strongest and most sedate? 

VI. These letters are decisive as to the sufferings of the 
author; also as to the distressed state of the Christian 
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Church, and the dangers which attended the preaching of the 
gospel. 

" Whereof I Paul am made a minister ; who now rejoice in 
my Bufferings for you, and fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh, for his body's sake, which is 
the church '' (CoL L 23, 24). 

" If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable" (1 Cor. xv. 19). 

" Why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I protest by your 
rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus, I die daily. If, after 
the manner of men, I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me, if the dead rise not 1" (1 Cor. xv. 30, &c.) 

" If children, then heirs ; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ : if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified together. For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that shall be revealed in us" (Bom. viii 17, 18). 

" Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall tribu- 
lation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword ? As it is written, For thy sake we are killed 
all the day long ; we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter " 
(Rom. viii 35, 36). 

"Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribvlation; continuing in- 
stant in prayer" (Rom. xii 12). 

"Now concerning virgins I have no commandment of the 
Lord : yet I give my judgment as one that hath obtained mercy 
of the Lord to be faithful I suppose therefore that this is 
good /or the present distress; I say, that it is good for a man so 
tobe"(lCor. viL25, 26). 

" For unto you it is given, in the behalf of Christ, not only 
to believe on him, but also to suffer for his sake ; having the 
same conflict which ye saw in me, and now hear to be in me " 
(Phil. i. 29, 30). 

" God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me, 
and I unto the world" (Gal. vi. 14). 

" From henceforth let no man trouble me ; for I bear in my 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus " (Gal. vi. 17). 

"Ye became followers of us, and of the Lord, having re- 
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ceived the word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost " 
(1 Thess. i. 6). 

" We ourselves glory in you in the churches of God for your 
patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribulations 
that ye endure " (2 Thess. i. 4). 

We may seem to have accumulated texts unnecessarily ; but 
besides that the point which they are brought to prove is of 
great importance, there is this also to be remarked in every one 
of the passages cited, that the allusion is drawn from the writei 
by the argument or the occasion; that the notice which is 
taken of his sufferings, and of the suffering condition of Christi- 
anity, is perfectly incidental, and is dictated by no design of 
stating the facts themselves. Indeed they are not stated at 
all : they may rather be said to be assumed. This is a distinc- 
tion upon which we have relied a good deal in former parts of 
this treatise; and where the writer's information cannot be 
doubted, it always, in my opinion, adds greatly to the value 
and credit of the testimony. 

If any reader require from the apostle more direct and ex- 
plicit assertions of the same thing, he will receive full satisfac- 
tion in the following quotations : — 

" Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as a fool) I am more; 
in labours more abundant, in stripes a^ove measure, in prisons 
more frequent, in deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received 
I forty stripes save one ; thrice was I beaten with rods, once 
was I stoned ; thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day 
I have been in the deep ; in journeys often, in perils of water, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perila 
by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weariness 
and painfulness, in watcMngs often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness " (2 Cor. xi 2^-27). 

Can it be necessary to add morel '^ I think that God hath 
set forth us the apostles last, as it were appointed to death; 
for we are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and 
to men... Even unto this present hour we both hunger and 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain 
dwelling-place; and labour, working with our own hands: 
being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it : being 
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dofamed, we entreat : we are made as the filth of the earth, and 
are the oflr-scouring of all things unto this day ** (1 Cor. iv. 9-13). 
I subjoin this passage to the former, because it extends to the 
other apostles of Christianity much of that which St Paul 
declared concerning himself. 

In the following quotations, the reference to the author's 
sufferings is accompanied with a specification of time and place, 
and with an appeal for the truth of what h^ declares to the 
knowledge of the persons whom he addresses. 

" Even after that we had suffered before, and were shamefully 
entreated, as ye know, at PhUippi, we were bold in our Grod 
to speak unto you the gospel of Grod with much contention" 
(1 Thess. ii 2). 

" But thou hastfuUy hnovm my doctrine, manner of life, pur- 
pose, faith, long-suffering, persecutions, afflictions, which came 
to me at Antioch, at Iconium, at I/ystra; what persecutions I 
endured : but out of them all the Lord delivered me " (2 Tim. 
iiL 10, 11). 

I apprehend that to this point, as far as the testimony of St. 
Paul is credited, the- evidence from his letters is complete and 
f ulL It appears under every form in which it could appear, 
by occasional allusions and by direct assertions, by general de- 
daratioiu. and by specific examples. 

YII. St. Paul in these letters asserts, in positive and un- 
equivocal terms, his performance of miracles strictly and 
properly so called. 

'* He therefore that ministered to you the Spirit, and worketh 
miracles (htpyav Iv^tifiti;) among you, doeth he it by the works 
of the law, or by the hearing of faith 1" (Gal. iii 5.) 

" For I will not dare to speak of those things which Christ 
hath not wrought by me,* to make the Gentiles obedient, by 
word and deed, through mighty signs and wonders {i» Iwufcu 
aififcetuv Kctl rtpurav), by the power of the Spirit of God; so 
that from Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum, I have 
fully preached the gospel of Christ " (Bom. xv. 18, 19). 

" Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in 

* That is, " I will ipeak of nothing but what Christ hath wrought by me; " or, 
as Orotius interprets it, " Christ hath wrought so great things by me, that I will 
not dare to say what He hath not wrought." 
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ail patience, in signs and wonders and mighty deeds'' (h trtifceioif 
xul Tipotatj K»l ^vvatfAwi).* (2 Cor. xii. 12.) 

These words, "signs, wonders, and mighty deeds" (ffinfiilet, 
Kccl ripuru, kuI ^vvufiu^), are the specific appropriate terms 
throughout the New Testament, employed when public sen- 
sible miracles are intended to be expressed. This will appear 
by consulting, among other places, the texts referred to in the 
note ;.t and it cannot be shown that they are ever employed to 
express anything else. ^ 

Secondly, these words not only denote miracles as opposed to 
natural effects, but they denote visible, and what may be called 
external, miracles, as distinguished. 

First, from inspiration. K St. Paul had meant to refer only 
to secret illimiinations of his understanding, or secret influences 
upon his will or affections, he could not, with truth, have repre- 
sented them as "signs and wonders wrought by him,'' or 
" wrought among them." 

Secondly, from visions. These would not, by any means, 
satisfy the force of the terms, "signs, wonders, and mighty- 
deeds ; " still less could they be said to be " wrought by him," or 
" wrought among them : " nor are these terms and expressions 
anywhere applied to visions. When our author aUudes to the 

* To these may be added the following indirect allusions, which, though, if 
they had stood alone, that Is, without plainer texts in the same writings, they 
might have been accounted dubious, yet, when considered in conjunction with 
the passages already cited, can hardly receive any other interpretation than that 
which we give them. 

" My speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power; that your faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God " (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5). 

" The gospel, whereof I was made a minister, according to the gift of the 
grace of God given unto me, by the effectual working of his power" (Eph. 
iii. 7). 

" For He that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of the circum- 
cision, the same was mighly in me toward the Gentiles" (Gal. ii. 8). 

" For our gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in power, and in 
the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance " (1 Thess. i. 6). 

[Our author did well to set down these passages in this note, rather than in 
the text. For they are not to the point. They refer to the spiriiudl power with 
which the ai)Ostle preached and with which the truth he preached went home 
to men's consciences. Being clothed with power by the Holy Ghost, he so 
preached that men felt in their hearts that the doctrbie they were hearing was 
the word of God.— Ed.] 

t Mark xvl. 20. Luke xxiii. 8. John ii. 11, 23; iii. 2; iv. 48, 64; xi. 47. Acts 
ii. 22; iv. 80; v. 12; vi. 8; viil. 6; xiv. 8; xv. 12. Heb. ii. 4. 
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supernatural communications which he had received, either bj 
vision or otherwise, he uses expressions suited to the nature of 
the subject, but very different from the words which we have 
quoted. He calls them revelations, but never signs, wonders, 
or mighty deeds. "I will come," says he, "to visions and 
r&vdations of the Lord ; " and then proceeds to describe a par- 
ticular instance, and afterwards adds, " Lest I should be exalted 
above measure through the abundance of the revelations, there 
was given me a thorn in the flesh " [2 Cor. xii 1, 7]. 

Upon the whole, the matter admits of no softening qualifica- 
tion or ambiguity whatever. K St Paul did not work actual, 
sensible, public miracles, he has knowingly, in these letters, 
borne his testimony to a falsehood. I need not add, that, in 
two also of the quotations, he has advanced his assertion in the 
face of those persons among whom he declares the miracles to 
have been wrought [2 Cor. xii. 12 ; Gal iii. 5]. 

Let it be remembered that the Acts of the Apostles describes 
various particular miracles wrought by St. Paul, which in their 
nature answer to the terms and expressions whidi we have 
seen to be used by St. Paul himself. 

Here then we have a man of liberal attainments, and, in 
other points, of sound judgment, who had addicted his life to 
the service of the GkwpeL We see him, in the prosecution of 
his purpose, travelling from country to country, enduring every 
species of hardship, encountering every extremity of danger, 
assaulted by the populace, punished by the magistrates, 
scourged, beaten, stoned, left for dead ; expecting, wherever he 
came, a renewal of the same treatment, and the same dangers, 
yet, when driven from one city, preaching in the next ; spend- 
ing his whole time in the employment, sacrificing to it his 
pleasures, his ease, his safety ; persisting in this course to old 
age, unaltered by the experience of perverseness, ingratitude, 
prejudice, desertion ; unsubdued by anxiety, want, labour, per- 
secutions ; unwearied by long confinement — undismayed by the 
prospect of death. Such was St. Paul. We have his letters in 
our hands : we have also a history purporting to be written by 
one of his fellow-travellers, and appearing by a comparison 
with these letters, certainly to have been written by some per- 
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SOU well acquainted with the transactions of his life. From the 
letters, as well as from the history, we gather not only the 
account which we have stated of Aim, but that he was one out 
of many who acted and suffered in the same manner ; and that^ 
of those who did so, several had been the companions of Chnsfs 
ministry, the ocular witnesses, or pretending to be such, of his 
miracles, and of his resurrection. We moreover find this same 
person referring in his letters to his supernatural conversion, 
the particulars and accompanying circumstances of which are 
related in the history, and which accompanying circumstances, 
if all or any of them be true, render it impossible to have been 
a delusion. We also find him positively, and in appropriate 
terms, asserting that he himself worked miracles, strictly and 
properly so called, in support of the mission which he executed : 
aieSry, meai/while, Recording various passages of his min- 
istry which come up to the extent of this assertion. The 
question is, whether falsehood was ever attested by evidence 
like this. Falsehoods, we know, have found their way into 
reports, into tradition, into books : but is an example to be 
met with, of a man voluntarily undertaking a life of want and 
pain, of incessant fatigue, of continual peril ; submitting to the 
loss of his home and country, to stripes and stoning, to tedious 
imprisonment, and the constant expectation of a violent death, 
for the sake of carrying about .a story of what was false, and of 
what, if false, he must have known to be so? 
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SELECT QUESTIONS ON THE HORM PAULINJE, 



At the suggestion of some of his brethren who have had much 
experience in conducting Bible Classes in which text-books such 
as the Horse Paulinse are used, the Editor appends a number of 
Questions on the successive chapters of Paley's work. A few 
of the later chapters only are passed over, inasmuch as the 
argument unfolded in them seemed too simple to call for this 
kind of elucidation. It is to be noted that, as the rule, the 
Questions suggested do not belong to the kind most suitable to 
be «e^ in Examination Papers. They are designed not to gauge 
the young reader's knowledge of the book, so much as to indi- 
cate topics which deserve special attention, and lines of thought 
which may be profitably followed out, either in Bible Classes or 
by the private student. 

In preparing the Questions, the Editor has been reminded 
more than once of certain changes of opinion which have taken 
place since Paley's time. The debate regarding the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles still continues ; but it does not now turn 
on exactly the same points aa it used to do. Paley's strength, 
it will be remembered, is principally laid out in demonstrating 
the atUheniidty of the Epistles^ especially of the four great 
Epistles to the Bomans, Corinthians, and Galatians. The 
credibility of the Acts receives less of his attention, having 
apparently been less strenuously assailed. "Were the book to 
be written now, the author might find it expedient to change 
his procedure to some extent. For, at present, the point chiefly 
contested is the credibility of the Acts. No doubt, there still 
is a good deal of controversy regarding certain of the minor 

14 
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Epistles, especially the three to Timothy and Titus. But so far 
as the greater Epistles are concerned, particularly the four to 
the Bomans, Corinthians, and Gkdatians, the controversy may 
be said to have ceased. No man who values his reputation 
will now venture to deny that these are genuine letters of Paul. 
Among the causes which have brought about this happy result, 
an honourable place must be awarded to the extraordinary 
precision and force of Paley's argument in regard to these four 
Epistles. The completeness of the success is the best commen- 
dation of the aigument Nevertheless, since the points on 
which the controversy now turns are not altogether the same aj3 
in Paley's time, it seemed proper to keep the altered state of 
matters in view in framing the Questions. The reader will find, 
accordingly, that some of them are so framed as to bring out 
the important fact that Paley's argument, although directed 
by himself principally against the impugners of the greater 
Epistles, can ba directed with almost equal e£fect against the 
impugners of the lesser Epistles also, and especially against the 
impugners of the historical truth of the Acts. 



QUESTIONS ON CHAPTER I. 
EXPOSITION OF ARGUICBNT. 

What does Paley mean by " undesignedness " in the present 
argument? 

How is it that, in this argument, the coincidences are valuable, 
not in proportion to their clearness and prominence, but in pro- 
portion to their obscurity and covertness ? 

What does Paley claim to have established in regard to the 
Pauline Epistles f 

Define exactly what Paley's argument professes to establish in 
regard to the Acta, 

Can you point out any feature, characteristic of epistolary writ- 
ings and remarkably prominent in tholie of Paul, which makes the 
argument from undesigned coincidences uncommonly applicable to 
the Pauline Epistles ? 

Suppose the argument stated by Paley in one "number" — say 
on the Epistle to the Romans — should have to be given up as un- 
founded, how will that affect the validity of the arguments stated 
in the other " numbers " ? 
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CHAPTER II. 
ROMANS. 

Why lay stress on a coincidence so recondite that it can only be 
made out by a long and circuitous process ? 

Explain the ''naturalness" of the references, in Romans and 
First and Second Corinthians, to the collection for the Christians 
at Jerusalem. 

How often are Aquila and PrisciUa named in the Acts and 
Epistles ? Collect the passages ; and show that their mutual con- 
sistencies are of such a kind as to afford a strong proof not only of 
the genuineness of the Epistles, but of the historical verity of the 
Acts. 

Accepting the account given in the Acts regarding Paul's history 
and his relation to the Churches concerned, was he a likely person 
to have insisted on the topics unfolded in Romans and Galatians, 
or to have taken up the position assumed by the writer towards 
the two Churches respectively ? If so, what inference in favour of 
the Acts do you deduce from this covert coincidence ? 



CHAPTERS III., rV. 
FIRST AND SEOOND CORINTHIANS. 

Would it be natural or easy for a forger to concoct an epistle 
replete with such allusions to recent occurrences in the Church 
addressed as are interwoven everywhere into First Corinthians? 
Explain Paley's argument on the point. 

What allusions, at once covert and coincident, to a projected 
second visit of Paul to Corinth, does Paley detect in First and 
Second Corinthians ? 

Turn to the apostle's recital of his sufferings in 2 Cor. xi. 24-27i 
and point out — (1) The seeming discrepancies between it and the 
Acts ; (2) The covert coincidences. Show also how both the seem- 
ing discrepancies and the covert coincidences go to sustain Paley's 
argument. 

CHAPTER V. 

GALATIANS. 

Some modem rationalists, while acknowledging the entire 
authenticity of the Epistle to the Galatians, deny the credibility 
of the Actis, and profess to see in it a narrative framed for the 
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purpose of conveying a false conception of the relations subsisting 
between Paul and the Twelve. Apply Paley*s argument to this 
theory, and show — (1) That the Acts was written without any 
dependence on the Epistle ; and (2) That there are covert and un- 
designed coincidences between the two which, verifying both, 
verify of course the Acts. 

How is the conduct of Peter at Antioch, as it is described by 
Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians, reconcilable with what is 
recorded in the Acts regarding the relation of Peter to the ques- 
tion about receiving uncircumcised Gentiles into church fellowship? 

A prisoner being brought to trial on an indictment containing 
twelve particulars, and two witnesses — ^A and B — appearing against 
him ; A testifies to the truth of eight particulars, and B to the 
truth of nine — five of the nine being particulars embraced in A's 
eight. Does the circumstance that the testimony of the two 
witnesses concurs in regard to five particulars, establish any pre- 
sumption as to the other seven, with regard to each of which 
only one witness is in a condition to give evidence ? 



CHAPTERS VI., VIII. 
EPHESIANS AND OOLOSSIANS. 

If you were called to date and address these two letters accord- 
ing to our modem custom, what Time, Place, Church, and Bearer 
would you set down in each case ? 

What is there in the substance and manner of the two Epistles 
that strikes you as remarkably in keeping with the circumstances 
in which they, were written ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

PHILIPPIANS. 

What "undesigned coincidences" do you detect between the 
Epistle to the Philippians and the statement in the Acts, that 
Paul's first Roman confinement lasted two whole years 1 



CHAPTERS IX., X. 

FIRST AND SECOND THESSALONIANS. 

" In the ActSf the Thessalonian Christians are, for the most part, 
Jews, and their persecutions originate with the Jews; in First and 
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Second Theasalonians, the Thessaloman Christians are, for the 
most part, Ctentiles, and their persecutions come from Ctentiles." 
How far does this statement require to be qualified ? How do you 
explain the seeming discrepancy that may still remain ? Can you 
deduce from it any argument in favour of the authenticity of the 
Acts? 



CHAPTEKS XI., XII., XIH. 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 

Collect the reminiscences of Timothy's home and boyhood, his 
conversion and early ministry, which come up in Paul's last Epistle. 
Show also how they abound in covert coincidences with the history 
given in the Acts, and so confirm its truth. 

How do you account for the circumstance that the undesigned 
coincidences between the Epistles and the Acts, either cease when 
we come to the Pastoral Epistles, or are present only in the form 
of reminiscences of past years ? 



CHAPTER XVI. 
THE OONOLUSION. 

Why do the students of history set so high a value on con- 
temporary letters? Illustrate this in reference to the Pauline 
Epistles. 

Show how a single Pauline Epistle, so soon as its authenticity is 
established, suffices to overthrow the Mjrthical Theory of the 
Grospel History. Prove this by means of Eomans and First Cor- 
inthians. 

What hint does Paley throw out respecting a persuasion of the 
truth of such epistles as Paul's, which may be well founded and 
very strong, although there may be difficulty in setting forth the 
grounds of it in words ? 



J 



ANALYSIS. 



[An Analysis of fhe Hor» Paulinsa, prepared for the present edition, hj a 
gentleman who has had much experience in the preparation of educational 
works, is appended in the belief that it will be found useful to young students. 
—Ed.] 



CHAPTER I.-BXPOSITION OP THE ARGUMENT. 

1. Paley assumes the genuineness neither of the Acts nor of the 
thirteen Epistles of Paul. His design is to show, by comparing the 
several writings, that the Letters are genuine, and that the History 
Is true. 

2. Agreement between letters ascribed to an author and his received 
history does not necessarily prove the genuineness of either; for — 

(a) The history may have been compiled from the letters. 

(6) The letters may have been fabricated out of the history. 

(c) Both history and letters may have been taken, independently, 
from a common source. 

In all these cases — ^more especially in cases (a) and (6) — conformity is 
the result of contrivance, of design. 

8. The test of genuineness, in the case of such a comparison as is 
proposed, is nndesignedness in the agreements. 

4. The argument is conclusive as to the genuineness of the Epistles, 
and also as to the "substantial truth " of the History. 

5. The instances selected are not broad and obvious, but indirect and 
subtle: for example, the reference to Timothy's Jewish mother in 
Acts xvL 1, and that implied in 2 Tim. Hi 16. The more Indirect the 
coincidence, the stronger the axgoment 

6. The particnlaTity of Paul's Epistles is a proof of genuineness. 
Impostors either (a) avoid particularity, or (6) they mention particulars 
not found elsewhere. Example of (a), the spurious Epistle to the 
Laodiceans ; example of (6), the spurious Epistle to the Corinthians. 

7. The reader will note : — 

(a) That the instances of agreement in each Epistle are separately 
numbered. 
(6) That the degrees of probability vary. 
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(c) That the ooinoidenoefl vary in number and in strength. 

(d) That whatever ascertains the original of one Epistle helps to 

establish the authority of the rest. 

(e) That all the Epistles are from the same hand. 
(/) That they were originally separate publications. 

(g) That there has been no effort to preserve consistency among them. 

8. The author's method is, to bring together passages from each 
Epistle and passages from the Acts, and to point out the imdesigned 
coincidences. 



CHAPTER n.-BOMANS. 

I. The Collection for the Saints: Bom. zr. 25, 2&— The three 
points mentioned— (a) contributions in Macedonia, (&) contributionff 
in Achaia, (c) Paul's intended Journey to Jerusalem^are found in 
incidental hints in three other writings : — ^Aots zz. 2, 8 mentions the 
visit to Macedonia and Greece, and the voyage to Syria, but not the 
contributions.— Acts zziv. 17-19 mentions the collection, but not the 
places.— 1 Cor. zvL 1-4 mentions a collection at Corinth.— 2 Cor. Till 
1-4 mentions the liberality of the Macedonians.— 2 Coi;. iz. 2 mentions 
the libenUity of the Achidans. — ^The time in all is the same. 

It is incredible that a forger, writing the Epistle, could have inserted 
this passage for the purpose of securing conformity with the other 
writings. The introduction of the passage is perfectly apt and natural. 

n. The Time and Place of the Writing of the Bplstla— Coinci- 
dences depending on date or on place, while date and place are them- 
selves determined by other circumstances, must be held to be unde- 
signed : for example, the date of Romans is not stated in the Epistle; 
but, by comparing Bom. zr. 25, 26 with passages in Acts and 1 and 2 
Cor. (see No. I.), it is foimd to have been at the dose of Paul's second 
visit to Greece. No forger would have left the time to be fixed by so 
indirect a process. 

1. Time. — Of seven names mentioned in Bom. zvL 21-28 as saluting 
the Church, three are mentioned in Acts zz. 4 as being with Paul at 
the time. The difference between the two lists is, in the circumstances, 
perfectly natural, and a mark of genuineness. A forger would have 
made the lists correspond. 

2. Time: Aqulla and FrlscUla.— The greeting of these persons in 
Bom. zvL 8 is appropriate, as they had lived in Eome before Paul met 
them in Corinth (Acts zviit 2). — ^We find them settled at Ephesus in 
Acts zvlii 19-26 and 1 Cor. zvL 19, but back in Eome in Bom. zvL 8. 
There was ample time for this.*— (a) Paul's stay in Ephesus after 
writing 1 Cor. ; (h) the time he spent in Macedonia (Acts zz. 2); (c) the 
three months he spent in Greece, toward the close of which he wrote 
Bom. The points by which the time is noted are so intricate that an 
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impoetor could not have avoided going wrong. — The pituse of Aqnila 
and Priscilla for their devotion agrees with what is said in Acts; but 
the notices in Acts are too indirect as material for a forger, and yet 
without the Acts the picture would have been impossible. 

3. Place. — ^The Epistle was written at a city of which Erastus was 
" chamberlain " (Bom. xvL 23). From 2 Tim. !▼. 20, it is probable that 
Erastus belonged to Ck»rinth. This theory is consistent with other 
statements : for example, that Paul was about to carry contributions 
from Greece to Jerusalem (Bom. xv. 26, 26) ; that a collection had 
been going on in Ck»rinth (1 Cor. zvL 3); that he intended sailing from 
Greece direct to Syria (Acts zz. 8). If the coincidences had been 
designed, the author would not have left it in doubt of what city 
Erastus was chamberlain. 

4. Place: Phoel>e of Cenchrea.— Paul commends Phoebe (Bom. zvL 
1-3), and the mention of Cenchrea in Acts zvlli 18, quite incidental 
and clearly undesigned, suggests the probable occasion of his having 
become acquainted with her. 

in. Paul's Intended Visit to Borne: Bom. L 13; zr. 23, 24.— The 
Epistle was written at Corinth, and mentions an intended visit to 
Spain. From Acts zlz. 21 we know that Paul, while at Ephesus, 
and before going to Corinth, purposed visiting Home; but there is no 
mention of Spain. Nothing but truth will account for the conformity 
and the difference. 

lY. Paul's Journey "unto ZUyrlcum:" Bom. zr. 19.— This refer- 
ence exactly fills up a gap in Acts zz. 2, where we read that Paul 
went over the parts of Macedonia, which would take him to the 
borders of lUyricum, and that he gave there *'much exhortation." 
These labours would be fresh in his mind as he wrote at Corinth. H- 
lyricum is quite naturally mentioned in Bom., and the coincidence is 
all the more striking that that place is not mentioned in Acts. 

V. Anticipated Persecution in Judea: Bom. zv. 30-32.— Paul 

was then at Corinth. At Miletus, a few months later, we find (Acts 
zz. 22, 23) his mind filled with the same forebodings. The later passage 
naturally adds despondency to fear. 

VI. Paul's Desire to be Delivered from the Jews, and to go to 
the Bomans ** with Joy:" Bom. zv. 30-32.— We read in Acts zzL zzii! 
of Paul's arrest at Jerusalem, and of his going to Bome as a prisoner. 
The Epistle must have been written before the events of Acts zzL 
happened. A foiger would not have made Paul indulge in hopes and 
prayers that were destined to be frustrated. 

YII. Conformity l>etween the Argument of the Epistle and the 
History of Paul.— At Jerusalem Paul was charged (Acts zzi. 21) 
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with haying taught the Jews to forsake Moees. This was a veiy 
natural inference from his teaching in Bomans, that justification 
is by faith alone, and not by the works of the law. His object in the 
Epistle was to put Glentiles on an exact parity with Jews. The effect 
(in the Acts) is entirely consistent with the cause (in the Epistle); but 
the consistency is indirect and obviously undesigned. 

Vin. Conslstenoy of the Argument of tlie Epistle with the Olr- 
dunstanoes In which it was Written :— 

(a) In flalatlans Paul deals with the same subject as in Romans; 
but in Romans he is purely argnmentatlYe, while in Qalatlans 
he pleads his authority. This is consistent with the fact that 
Paul had founded the (Dhurch in Galatia, while he had not yet 
been in Borne. 

(6) Romans is really a plea for Glentiles, addressed to Jews. The 
argument leads Paul to belittle the Jewish institutions; but 
as often as he does so he adds a softening clause, so as not to 
offend the Jews. (Seeii28,29; iitSl; yii7; Tiii8andix.l>5: 
ix. 31, 82 and X. 1, 2; X. 20, 21 and xL 1, 2.) This personal 
earnestness is perfectly natund in Paul, but it is inconceivable 
in a cold forger. 



CHAPTER HL-l CORINTHIANS. 

I.^l. The Epistle an Answer to a Letter from Corinth: 1 Cor. 
yii L — Paul devotes several chapters to resolving doubts and set- 
tling points of order submitted to him. The matters are such as 
none but real circumstances would have suggested to a writer's 
thoughts. 

2. The Contentions in Corinth.~Paul says he had heard of these, 
not from the Corinthian letter, but from otiier sources, as the house- 
hold of Chloe (L 11, 12). It was quite natural that the Corinthians 
should be silent on this subject, and equally so that Paul should not; 
but this nice difference could hardly have occurred to a forger. 

II. The Place where the Epistle was Written.~The Epistle pur- 
ports to have been written between two visits to Corinth (1 Cor. it 1; 
iv. 19; xvl 6). Two visits of Paul are recorded in Acts xviiL 1, 
and XX. 2, 3. In Acts XX. 1 we read that he started for Greece 
from Ephesus, where he had resided two years. Every note of 
place in the Epistle is consistent with the supposition that he 
wrote it before leaving Ephesus: "fought with beasts'* (xv. 32); 
"churches of Asia" (xvl 19); " Aquila and Priscilla" (xvl 19), who 
were then at Ephesus (Acts xviil 11, 26) ; "I will tarry at Ephesus " 
(xvl 8); "a great door and effectual" (xvl 9), compared with "so 
mightily grew the word " (Acts xix. 20), and the complaint of Deme- 
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trius (Acts zlz. 26); "many adversarieB" (xvl 9), compared with 
"divers were hardened'* (Acts zlz. 9). The agreement is complete; 
but there is no trace of dedgn. 

m. Timotbys MUudon to Oorlntli: l Oor. !▼. 17-19.— Paul 
sent Timothy before him to Corlntb. Compare with this Acts zlx. 
21, 22, which tells of Paul's purpose to visit Macedonia and Achala 
(of which Corinth was capital), and of his therefore sending on 
Timothy and Erastus to Macedonia, 
(a) It may be assumed that he sent them to Achaia also; but the 

omission proves undesignedness. 
(6) In both passages it is implied that Timothy's mission was in 
anticipation of Paul's. In the Epistle it is mentioned incident- 
ally, in replying to an insinuation that Paul would not return 
to Corinth. The diverse circumstances prove undesignedness. 
(c) Erastus is mentioned in Acts, but not in the Epistle, probably 
because he was a native of Corinth and was going home ; while 
Timothy was Paul's messenger. The discrepancy is natural, 
but it proves undesignedness. 

IV. The Delay In TUkiotbys Visit to Oorlntli: 1 Oor. ttL 10, ll.> • 

1. "If Timotheus come," implies :^ — 

(a) That he was not the bearer of the letter. 

(b) That he could not reach Corinth before the letter. 

2. " I look for him with the brethren," implies that Timothy had 
left Paul before the latter wrote. 

8. The whole passage implies that Timothy was going to Corinth 
not directly from Paul, but from some other quarter. 

There is a gap to be filled up, and this is done by Acts zlz. 21, 22. 
which tells us that Timothy was first sent to Macedonia. The agree* 
ment is substantial, but wholly undesigned. 

V. The Visit of ApoUos to Corinth: 1 Oor. t 12; UL 6.— Two 

things are implied : — 

(a) That Paul had been at Corinth before Apollos. 

(&) That Apollos had been at Corinth before the writing of the 
Epistle. 

Both exactly correspond with the account in Acts xvllL 22 to zlz. L 
After Paul's return from Greece to Antioch, he made a journey in 
Qalatia and Phrygia. At that time Apollos arrived in Ephesus, and 
then went to Achaia. He was at Corinth when Paul reached Ephemis. 
The occasions of the references to Apollos in the Epistle and in the 
Acts are so different that design is out of the question. 

VI. Paul Working with his Hands: 1 Cor. It. 11, 12.— The fact is 
mentioned incidentidly in Acts zvUL 8, as a reason for Paul's having 
lived with Aquila and Priscilla. 
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' Unto this present honr,*' implies that he was labouring at Epheens 
at the time of writing the Epistle. Compare with this his words to 
the elders of Ephesos at Miletus in Acts zz. 84, " Te yourselves know,** 
&c. The agreement is complete; but it is the result of a reflected 
stroke, and quite undesigned. 

VII. Paul being as a Jew to gain Jews: 1 Oor. iz. 20.— This ac- 
commodating character is illustrated by his causing Timothy to be 
circumcised (Aot0 zvL 8), and by his pmdf jring himself in the temple 
(Acts zzL 26). 

YIII. Baptism of Crlspos, Gains, and tlie Household of Steph- 
anas l^ Paul: 1 Cknr* 1 14-17.— We find the reasons of Paul's baptiz- 
ing only these at Corinth scattered over this and two other writings. 
Crispus was a chief ruler of the synagogue (Acts zvlli 8). Gains was 
Paul's host at Corinth (Bom. zvL 23). The household of Stephanas 
was "the firstfruits of Achaia" (1 Cor. ttL 16). No forger would 
have picked out these names and combined them thus in connection 
with baptism. 

IX. Timothy not to be Despised: 1 Oor, zvl 10, 11.— Probably his 
youth stood in the way of his receiving proper respect. TThe supposi- 
tion is consistent with 1 Tim. It. 12, "Let no man despise thy youth." 

X. The Collection in Galatia: 1 Cor. zrl L— The allusion agrees 
with the fact that Paul had visited Galatia on his way to Ephesus 
(Acts zvilL 28, tLx. 1); and with the incidental hint, in OaL IL 10, 
that when in Galatia he had remembered the poor. 

XI. Doubts as to Paul's Visit: 1 Cor. iv. 18.— These are explained 
by the fact, mentioned casually elsewhere, that he had once before 
disappointed the Corinthians (2 Cor. L 16-18). 

XII. The Time of Tear when the Epistle was Written: 1 Cor. 
▼. 7, 8. — The references to "Christ our passover," "tmleavened 
bread," &c., have suggested that the Epistle was written about the 
time of the Passover, or seven weeks before Pentecost. This is con- 
sistent with oh. zvl 8, which shows that the Epistle was written 
before Pentecost; and with oh. zvl 6, which shows that it was written 
after winter, since the "winter" referred to must be that following 
Pentecost. 



CHAPTER IV.-2 CORINTHIANS. 

I. AiitittimiM to the First Epistle.— If either Epistle, or both, are 
fabrications, these allusions must be the result of design ; but of this 
there is no appearance : for example : — 
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(a) Paul's purpose to pass through Macedonia (1 Oor. xvL 6), 
and his presence there (2 Cor. Ix. 2-4).~The latter is not stated 
as a fact, but is only implied in Paul's boasting to the Mace- 
donians of the Achaian liberality. The same indirectness be- 
longs to the references to Macedonia in oh. It 12, 13 and vU. 4-7. 

(6) An Incestuous marriage denounced (1 Cor. ▼. 1-5), the offender 
interceded for (2 Cor. 11 6-8), and the Church praised for its 
penitence (2 Cor. tU. 7-9).~There is nothing to suggest that 
these mcidents were feigned. 

(c) The collection for the saints recommended (1 Cor. xvl 1); 
the readiness of the contributions, and the apostle's praise 
of the givers (2 Cor. iz. 1, 2).~0ther passages show that the 
contributions, though '* ready," had not yet been collected or 
paid (iz. 6, Tilt 11). This reconciles Paul's boast of their 
past liberality (Iz. 2) with his plea for present liberality (iz. 7). 
His suggestion of a weekly store (1 Cor. zvl 2) explains the 
whole. This is too subtle a touch for forgery. 

II. Divergences of the Epistle from the Acts.— Note three in- 
stances : — 

(a) Titus, mentioned several times in the Epistle, is not once named 

in the Acts. 
(6) The list of Paul's sufferings (2 Cor. zL 24-28) cannot be made out 

from the Acts, 
(c) His escape from Damascus is given with more detail in the 

Epistle. 
Hence the one cannot have been taken from the other. The reality 
of the facts, and the genuineness of the writings, are the only satis- 
factory explanation of the agreements in the midst of differences. 

III. The Writer's Ftame of Mind.— It is evident from 2 Cor. L 1-10 
that the writer is filled with the solemnity which follows recent de- 
liverance from trouble and danger. It is further evident from ver. 8 
that his trouble was ** in Asia." The great riot of the silversmiths in 
Ephesus, and the manner of Paul's quitting that city (Acts ziz. 
24-^, zz. 1), account completely for this state of mind. But there is 
no mention of these circumstances in the Epistle. The exhibition of 
such sentiments, without referring to the circumstances which pro- 
duced them, is too refined a device for a forger to have adopted. 

IV. Paul's Change of Purpose, as to his Visit to Corinth.— He 

at first intended to take Corinth on his way to Macedonia (2 Cor. 
L 16). He afterwards resolved to go to Macedonia first (Acts ziz. 21), 
and did so (Acts zz. 1, 2). This change is referred to in the second 
Epistle only when St. Paul is defending himself against a charge of 
fickleness; but it must have taken place before he wrote the first 
Epistle. For there we learn that Timothy was sent from Ephesus, in 
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advance of Paul, before that Epistle was written (see Ch. m. Na m.) ; 
and Timothy was sent first to Macedonia (Acts zlx 22). 

The motive of the change is given in 2 Cor. L 23, *' to spare you ; " 
and in oh. It 1, his determination "not to come again to you in 
heaviness." Therefore (ver. 8, 4), he "wrote this same (the first 

Epistle) unto you" "with many tears." Hence it appears from 

the second Epistle also that the first was written after Paul had 
changed his mind, and even in consequence of that change. This 
congruity, not of facts, but of conclusions drawn from independent 
sources, is the best possible proof of undesignedness. Note also, " I 
do pass (I intend to pass) through Macedonia " (1 Ck>r. zvl 5), and, " I 
will not see you now by the way " (1 Cor. xvl 7). 

Y. Paul's Reason fbr Deferring Ms Explanation.— The true 
reason of his postponement was his imwiUingness to visit the Church 
at Corinth in its disorderly state, — his desire to "spare" them. He 
was anxious first to try the effect of a letter of remonstrance and 
authoritative rebuke. He therefore wrote the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. He did not tell them of his scheme in that letter ; but 
he did so in the second Epistle, after his scheme had succeeded (clL 11. 
1, 2). The whole design bespeaks real circumstances, and is as far 
as possible removed from imposture. 

YI. The Arrival at Corinth of Brethren from Macedonia: 2 Cor. 

xL 9. — This is referred to incidentally in the Epistle. It is explicitly 
stated in Acts xvlll. 1, 6. 

YII. Silas and Timothy, Paul's Assistants at Corinth: 2 Cor. 
L 19. — This corresponds with Acts xvlll. 5, " When Silas and Timo- 
theus were come from Macedonia," &c. This is the more striking 
that it is evident, from many discrepancies (see No. IL), that the 
Epistle was written independently of the Acts. Moreover, we know 
(from 1 Thes& L 1 and Acts xvlL 10) that Silas and Silvanus mean 
the same person. 

YIII. By way of Troas : 2 Cor. IL 12, 13.— The Epistle says that 
laul went to Macedonia by way of Troas. The History says (Acts 
XX. 1) that he went to Macedonia, without mentioning Troas. But 
the History (ver. 6) says that he returned from Philippi to Troas. It 
is natural to suppose that he went and returned by the same route, 
especially as there were disciples at Troas. There is a striking 
absence of art in the discrepancy. Grotius is wrong in referring the 
visit in the Epistle to a different period (compare oh. li 13 with 
ch. vU. 6). Paul was vexed at not meeting Titus, because he ex- 
pected him to give him news from Corinth. 

IX. Paul's Sufferings: 2 Cor. xL 24, 2&~AU the particulars ore 
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not found in the Acts; but there is nothing in the Acts that con- 
tradicts the Epistle on any point. The Epistle says, *' Umce was I 
beaten ; " the History records only (me beating. If it had recorded 
four, there would have been contiudiction. The nearest approach to 
a contradiction is in the plot to stone Paul and Barnabas at Iconium ; 
but the apostles were aware of it and fled to Lystra; so Paul was 
actually stoned only once (Acts xiv. 19). Moreover, the part of the 
History preceding tiie date of this Epistle, and written from St. Luke's 
personal observation, covers only four chapters (Acts zvL-ziz.) ; and 
the earlier part is necessarily much condensed. The Acts does not 
profess to present complete aimals of Paul's ministry. . 

X. Epistles of Ck>ximiendatlon: 2 Cor. lit L— Paul says he did not 
need these "as some others." If this be an allusion to the case of 
Apollos (Acts zvlil. 27), nothing could be more apposite. If it refer 
to a general usage, then the case of Apollos illustrates that usage, and 
proves that the Epistle reflects the manners of the age. 

XI. Did Paul Visit Corinth Thrice? 2 Cor. ziiL L— The Acts re- 
cords only two visits, and does not allow of time or room for a third. 
If the Epistle means to convey that two visits had been paid before it 
was written, then there is refJ inconsistency, and all Paley's calcula- 
tions are upset. But the passage in the Epistle means, "This is the 
third time / am ready to come imto you." These words are found in 
<dL zii. 14; and the Alexandrian MS. uses the same expression in 
ch. ZiiL L We know that Paul had once promised to visit the Cor- 
inthians and had disappointed them (2 Cor. i. 15-18), therefore this 
was the third time he was ready to go. Yet it was only his second 
visit, as appears from other expressions in this Epistle ("the second 
time," ch. ziiL 2; "a second benefit," 6h, L 16). In historical re- 
searches, a reconciled inconsistency becomes a positive argnment. 

XII. Corinth, Paul's farthest point hitherto: 2 Cor. z. 14-ie.— 

This is implied in the hope that he might " preach the gospel in the 
regions beyond " them ; and this exactly corresponds with the History 
(Acts zvliL 18), which tells us that Paul, in his first visit to Europe, 
went no further than to Ck>rinth, but returned thence to Syria. 
He could not have addressed those words either to the Philippians or 
to the Thessalonians. The propriety is the effect of truth. 



CHAPTER V.~GALATIANS. 

I. The Argument about Circumcision a Proof of Antiquity :-*■ 
1. The Epistle must have been written while the controversy was 
fresh in men's minds; and the controversy must naturally have arisen 
at the beginning of Christianity, when that religion was regarded as a 
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form of Judaism, and while it was in the hands of Jewish teachers, — 
that is, before the destmction of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews. 

2. The Epistle assumes that Paul's authority with the Galatians 
had been undermined, and that he had been represented as himself 
favouring circumcision; for he earnestly defends his authority, and he 
strongly reprobates the Judaizing doctrines. Supposing that the 
Epistle is an imposture, designed to adduce Paul's testimony against 
circumcision, its method is too intricate — with its references to facts in 
the history of the Galatian Church, and its recapitulation of much of 
Paul's life— to be consistent with the theory of foigery. 

n.— L The Epistle and the Acts WMtten Independently.— This is 
shown by differences in their accounts of the same incidents, — for 
example, of Paul's life at Damascus (Acts Ix 19-26; OaL L 1&-17); 
the whole complexion is different: Acts does not mention "Arabia;** 
the Epistle says, ''three years;" Acts, "many days." Paul's journey 
to Jerusalem (OaL IL 1), Peter's visit to Antioch and his dispute with 
Paul (OaL IL 11-14), are other instances. 

2. The Epistle Oonflrms the History In many Parttoalars.— (a) 
Paul's study of the Jewish religion (Acts xxiL 8), confirmed by OaL 
L 14. (6) His character as a persecutor (Acts rUL 8) confirmed by 
OaL L 18. (c) The accoimt of his conversion (Acts Ix 8-6) compared 
with OaL L 15-17. Note that, in the latter, Damascus is first men- 
tioned in connection with his return from Arabia. Both accounts 
state that he at once began to preach the gospel (Acts ix 20; OaL 
L 16). {d) His movements after leaving Damascus (Acts ix 26, 26) 
confirmed by OaL L 18-21 ; only the supposition that he went by land 
clears up a difficulty in ver. 22. (e) The presence of Barnabas with 
Paul at Antioch (Acts zL 26, 26; ztv. 26, 28) confirmed incidentally 
by OaL U. 11, 18. (/) Jerusalem the head-quarters of the apoetlee 
(Acts YllL 1; XT. 2), confirmed by OaL L 17. {ff) Two apostles called 
James at Jerusalem; — "James, the brother of John," killed by Herod 
(Acts zlL 2) ; and James who spoke in the assembly about circumcision 
(Acts T7, 18-21). In the Epistle we have " James, the Lord's brother," 
to distinguish him from "James, the brother of John." 

The importance of these points of agreement lies in the fact that the 
author of the Epistle had not seen the Acts (No. II. 1). These con- 
firmations apply not only to the particular points, but also to the 
whole History of which they are a part. 

III. The Parttculaxlty of the References and Redtals.— This par- 
ticularity repels the supposition that the Epistle was written on general 
information, and that Paul was not the writer of it. For example, 
(a) Paul's movements after his conversion (Acts ix 26; OaL L 17, 
18); (6) his meeting with the apostles at Jerusalem (Acts ix 28), si>ec- 
ially with Peter (OaL L 18): (c) his seeing the apostles generally (Acts 
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Ix 27); his seeing Peter, and James, the Lord's brother (QaL L 19). 
In these cases Luke, the historian, uses general terms; while Paul, 
writing about himself, specifies times, phucea, persons, and circum- 
stances, (d) In the account of Paul's journey to Jerusalem (GaL U.) 
places, persons, and dates are given; (e) in connection with the dispute* 
with Peter (OaL IL 11), Antioch, James, and Barnabas are mentioned. 
These cannot be called indefinite allusions to public facts, such as an 
impostor might safely make. 

lY. Paul's Infirmity of the Flesh: GaL iv. 11-ie.— "My temp- 
tation which was in the flesh," of this passage, is obviously the same 
thing as his *' thorn in the flesh " of 2 Cor. zU. 1-9; yet there is nothing 
to suggest that the one was taken from the other, or that either was 
introduced by design. Both come in naturally, yet in totally different 
connections; — that in GaL to remind the Galatians of their former 
devotion to him ; that in 2 Cor., to remind the Corinthians that, in 
spite of his *' visions and revelations," he had an infirmity to humble 
him. In both Epistles the circumstance holds a natural place. In 
neither is it forced in to give credit to a foigery. 

y. Paul Persecuted by Jews: GaL iv. 29; v. 11; vl 17.— All 

these passages imply that it was against Judaism that Paul had to 
struggle. This coincides with the accounts, in the History, of the 
treatment Paul received from the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts 
zliL 49, 60), at Iconium (zlY. 1, 2), at Lystra (zlv. 19), at Thessalonica 
(xvlt 4^ 6), at Berea (xvlL 13), and at Corinth (zvlit 12). Only twice 
did Crentiles attack Paul, and then they had selfish motives, — the 
masters of the pythoness (zvL 19), and Demetrius and the silversmiths 
(zlz. 24-27). 

VI. The Duty of Bestoring the Penitent.— This is enjoined in 
general terms, in GaL vl 1, and in a particular case in 2 Cor. it 6-8. 
Both bear the stamp of the same mind. 

YII. The Abrogation of the Jewish Law.— This is emphatically 
taught in QaL ilL 23-26; iv. 1-6. Yet Paul on several occasions sub- 
mitted to the law. He circumcised Timothy (Acts zvL 3), and he 
purified himself in the temple (Acts xzL 26); but in these cases, and 
always, in order to conciliate the Jews. 

YIII. The Shortness of Paul's Stay at Jerusalem: GaL L 1& — The 
Epistle says " fifteen days." The History would lead us to suppose 
that the stay had been longer (Acts Ix 28-30), but it is plain from 
Acts zzlL 18 that it was cut short by a divine order. Thus the vague- 
nesB of Acts ix is brought by the explanation of Acts zzlL into har- 
mony with GaL L 18. This kind of consistency is not common in 
fiction. 
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IX. Paul WMtlng an Epistle With Us Own Hand: GaL vL IL— This 

was evidently unusual. The hand of Tertius wrote Romans. Paul's 
writing the "salutation" in 1 Cor., Ck>L» and 2 Thess. with his own 
hand is mentioned as something exceptional. A forger would not 
have made Galatians differ in this respect from all the other Epistles. 

X. The Apostle James a Real Person in a Prominent Position.— 
While Peter was at Antioch, "certain came from James " (QaL iL 12). 
He is spoken of as if he were a leader in Jerusalem, in GaL i. 19, IL 9. 
This idea agrees with Acts zii. 17, xzL 17, 18, where he is referred to 
as at the head of the Church there ; and in the council regarding cir- 
cumcision of the Grentiles, James was the person who closed the debate. 
This proves the truth of the circumstances, and confirms all the parts 
of the narrative that relate to it. 

1st Difflcnlty. To what Journey does GaL iL 1 relate?— It is 
usually identified with that of Acts X7. Three objections to this : — 
(a) The Epistle says Paul was sent up by "revelation;" the Acts, 
that he was sent by the "determination" of the Church. (6) The 
Epistle says that he communicated " that gospel " (the freedom of the 
Grentiles) " privately ; " the Acts represents him as performing a public 
duty, (c) The Epistle makes no reference to the council and the 
decree. Paley thinks?it probable that this was an unrecorded journey, 
made during the long stay at Antioch (Acts ziv. 28). 

[The Editorial Note points out that the view rejected by Paley is 
still the prevailing opinion. Objections (a) and (6) are easily met : (a) 
human " determination " does not exclude divine "revelation ; " (b) there 
would probably be a "private" meeting preparatory to the public 
synod. Objection (c) is more perplexing, but probably Paul wished 
the GralAtians to be influenced by his authority alone, as a divinely 
commissioned apostle of Christ, and not by that of the apostles in 
Jerusalem.] 

2nd Difficulty. No notice in the Epistle of the apostolic decree. 
— ^It is given in Acts X7., and Paul's first journey in Galatia is re- 
corded in Acts zvL; therefore the decree must have been extant 
when the Epistle was written. Four reflections in reply: — (a) Paul 
did not usually defer to the authority of the other apostles [see 
Editorial Note above (c)]. (6) He is arguing on principle, (c) The 
decree does not go so far as the Epistle, which sweeps away the whole 
Mosaic law, even with respect to Jews, (d) The decree points out the 
duty of Jewish Christians with respect to the admission of Gentiles ; 
the Epistle points out the duty of Crentile Christians, and combats 
their error, which lay in supposing that they would be more accept- 
able to Grod by submitting to the Jewish law after their converraon. 
The decree, therefore, did not apply directly to their case. 

Srd Difficulty. Was Peter's conduct at Antioch consistent with 
the revelation at Joppa, and with his opinions in the council at 
Jerusalem? GaL a 12.— Yes, if it be kept in view that the point in 

15 
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issue was, not the admission of Gentiles to the Christian covenant, and 
not the necessity of imposing on them the law of Moses, but whether 
the Jews might treat the Crentile Christians exactly like brethren. 
This was the point on which Peter was inconstant, and for which Paul 
rebuked him. 



CHAPTER VI.-BPHBSIANa 

I. The Wxlter, the Date, the Subject, and the Messenger, the 
same as In Ck>lossianB : Eph. vt 21, 22 ; CoL iv. 7-9.— The sentiments, 
order, and diction of the two writings are consistent with their identity 
of origin and circumstances. Their leading doctrine is the same — the 
imion of Jews and Grentiles in Christianity. 

(a) Many passages are similar, and some are identical in both ; for 
example :— Eph. L 7 and CoL L 14; Eph. L 10 and Col. L 20; 
Eph. iii2and CoL L 26; Epb. v. 19 and COL ilL 16; Eph. vl 22 
and CoL Iv. 8. 

(6) There are many partial resemblances in words and phrases, with 
differences in order, such as would occur in two writings on the 
same subject produced at no great distance of time. Compare 
Eph. L 19-a 6, omitting parentheses, with CoL U. 12, 13 ; Eph. 
lY. 2-4 with CoL ilL 12-16 ; Eph. Iv. 16 with CoL U. 19 ; Eph. iv. 
82 with CoL ilL 13; Eph. lY. 22-24 with CoL ilL 9, 10; Eph. Y. 
6-6 with CoL UL 6-S; Eph. Y. 16, 16 with CoL lY. 6; Eph. yL 
19, 20 with CoL lY. 8, 4; Eph. Y. 22-Yl 9 with CoL ilL 18-iY. L 
The resemblances and the differences are such as would arise 
where no studied recollection is employed. See the same subject 
as in the last pair of passages, treated by a different hand in 
1 Peter a ilL 

(c) Ideas occur in the same order of association in both Epistles. 
"The old man" and "lying," "the new man" and "truth," 
are combined in Eph. Iy. 24, 26, and also in CoL ilL 9, 10. 
"Submission" follows "giving thanks," in Eph. Y. 20-22, and 
also in CoL UL 17, 18. 

On the supposition that both Epistles were written by Paul, these 
similitudes are exactly what should be expected. 

II. "Cant" Words an mtemal Mark of Genuineness.— Every man 
has his favourite words and phrases, which are apt to recur in his 
diction with imintentional frequency. These Paley, in default of a 
better term, styles "cant" words. The use of such words is checked 
by the rules of good writing; but Paul either did not know these rules 
or disregarded them. "Cant" words occur in all his Epistles, and 
abound in this : for example, the word " riches," repeatedly used meta- 
phorically for " abundance " by Paul, but not by any other New Testa- 
ment writer. 
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III. "Going off at a Word" a Badge of Authentiolty.— This curious 
form of digression is peculiar to Paul. For example, in 2 Cror. IL 14^ 
he goes off at the word " savour '^ into a long parenthesis in which 
that word is repeated again and again ; in 2 Cor. ill 1-3 he similarly 
goes off at the word "epistle;" and, in 2 Cor. IIL 13, at the word 
"vail." There are two instances in Ephesians, — (a) in ch. Iv. 8-11, at 
the word " ascended; " (6) in clL v. 12-16, at the word " light." This 
singularity is not likely to be imitated, because it causes embarrassment 
and interruption in the reasoning. 

IV. To wliom was the Epistle Addressed?— Marcion (second cen- 
tury) calls it the Epistle to the Laodiceans. The words "in Ephesus, " in 
the first verse, do not occur in the oldest manuscripts. Two reasons 
for its not having been addressed to the Ephesians: — (a) Epistles 
addressed to places which Paul had visited are fuU of allusions to 
his history, reception, and conduct there : for example, 1 and 2 Cor., 
QaL, PhiL, 1 and 2 Thess. He had spent two years at Ephesus, but 
there is not a phrase in the Epistle from which it could be inferred 
that he had ever been there. (6) Epistles addressed to persons whom 
Paul had not visited refer to his having "heard of" their faith and 
love, or to their faith being "spoken of : " for example, CoL and Bom. 
Those addressed to persons he had visited refer to his " remembrance " 
of them : for example, 1 Cor., PML, 1 Thess., 2 Tim. The forms in 
Ephesians correspond with the former class. (See BplL 1. 16, 16.) 

Paley thinks it probable that this is the Epistle to the Laodiceans 
referred to in CoL iv. 16; and that, as Tychicus would land at Ephesus 
on his way to Laodicea, a copy of it may have been made for and 
appropriated by the Church there. [The Editorial Note adds that this 
conjecture has received such additional confirmation that it may now 
be taken for certain. The Epistle was probably a Circular Epistle.] 

V. Paul's ChaiXL — ^Many coincidences need not be looked for be- 
tween this Epistle and the Acts, because the Epistle was written at 
Bome, after the period which the Acts covers. Yet there is one coin- 
cidence. In BplL vl 19, 20 Paul calls himself "an ambassador in 
bonds," — ^literally, "in a chain*^ {U kxCfu). The same expression is 
used in Acts zzviiL 20 : " I am boimd with this chain " {aXua-ip). Now, 
in CoL iv. 3 a different expression is used, "I am in bonds" being 
expressed by the verb UitfiMt. But Colossians and Ephesians were 
certainly written by the same person (No. I.); and if an impostor had 
designedly borrowed the word «>««*!# in the one place, he would also 
have done so in the other. 
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CHAPTER VII.-PHILIPPIANS. 

I. The References to Epapliroditus.— A transaction so referred to 
that it is plainly understood by those interested, but is obscure to 
others, is likely to have been a real one. Were it a fiction, the writer 
would make all plain. The three references to Epaphroditus illustrate 
this: (a) PHIL t 7; (6) PML U. 25-30; (c) PML Iv. 10-18. The PhiHp- 
pians would understand each of these allusions fully and by itself. No 
one else could understand the first passage at all, or the second fully, 
without the light thrown on them by the third. This is inconsistent 
with the supposition of forgery. 

II. The Sickness of Epaphroditus.— That his recovery was natural, 
and not miraculous (PhiL iL 26, 27), is implied in Paul's great anxiety 
about him. Forgery, on such an occasion, would not have spared a 
miracle. 

III. The Gifts of the PhlUppians to Paul: PhlL iv. 16, le.— 

(a) The passage implies two distinct donations, — one while Paul was 
at Thessalonica, another after he had left Macedonia and gone 
to Athens and Corinth (Acts xvlL 16; zviii. 1). The latter is 
confirmed by 2 Cor. zL 8, 9, where we learn that Paul was 
" chaigeable to no man *' at Corinth : "for that which was lack- 
ing to me the brethren which came from Macedonia supplied." 

(6) *'In the beginning of the gospel," implies that the time referred 
to was that of Paul's first visit. The same is implied in 2 Ck>r., 
considering its date. 

(c) '*In the hegirmmgf^* suggests subsequent visits. And so there 
were (Acts zx. 1, and zx. 8-6). 



rV. Timothy had been at Phillppi with PanL— This is implied (a) 
in the opening salutation being in their joint names (ch. 1. 1) ; (6) in the 
words, ** Ye know the proof of him " (ch. iL 22). There is no mention 
of Timothy being at Philippi in the Acts (zvL 12-40) ; but we are told 
that Paul took Timothy with him from Derbe (Acts zvL 8), and that, 
when Paul left Berea, ''Silas and Timotheus abode there still" (Acts 
zvii 14). It is natural to suppose that Timothy was with Paul all the 
time, and therefore at Philippi. Thus an oblique allusion in the 
Epistle coincides with an implied fact in the History. 

V. Paul's Residence in Rome of Ck)nsiderable Dnration.— The 
Epistle bears to have been written toward the end of a long imprison- 
ment : — 

(a) It had been long enough to allow of its falling out ** rather unto 
the furtherance of the gospel " (ch. L 12). 
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(6) There had been time for Patil and Epaphroditus to hear that the 
Fhilippians were grieved to learn of the dckness of the latter at 
Borne (clL it 26). 
(c) He anticipates the decision of his fate ** shortly " (ch. it 19-24). 
This corresponds with Acts xxvllL 30 : Paul dwelt at Rome ** two 
whole years." 

VI. Resignation Following Apprehended Danger.— We have this 
sequence of sentiments in niiL 1. 20, — sentence of death expected, and 
(L 28) ** desire to depart." We have the same sequence in 2 Ck>r. iv. 
8-10— referring to his recent danger at Ephesus — and ▼. 8, "willing 
rather to be absent from the body." In each case the sentiment springs 
aptly from the previous train of thought; and in each the train of 
thought is specifically different. 

VII. The PMllppians Witnesses of Paul's SnfTerinfini.— This is im- 
plied in " the same conflict which ye saw in me " (clL 1. 30). Compare 
with this the account of the beating of Paul and Silas in Acts zvl. 
22-24. The just and warm pathos of the Epistle confirms the histori- 
cal account. 



CHAPTER VnL-COLOSSIANS. 

1. Paul Suffered as the Advocate of the Gentilea— This is implied 
in all his letters written during his first imprisonment at Rome, 
especially in Colossians and Ephesians ; for example, ** My sufferings 
for you " (CoL t 24) ; "I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for you 
Gentiles" (Eph. HI 1); "The mystery of Christ" (CoL Iv. 3), namely, 
"that the G^entiles should be fellow-heirs," &c. (Eph. lit 6). This 
agrees with the History, — ^the chaises of the Jews against him (Acts 
zxL 28), and their uproar when he said he had been sent " unto the 
Gentiles " (Acts TXiL 22). Although, before the Roman magistrate, 
the Jews based their case on the violation of the temple (Acts xziv. 6), 
yet their real motive was his conduct toward the Grentiles, as appears 
from his speech to Agrippa (Acts zxvL 17, 20, 21). This is a con- 
formity too close to be accounted for by accident, and too latent to be 
imputed to design. 

II. The Salutations of Aristarchus, Marcus, and Justus combined. 
— 1. Aristarchus is mentioned in Ck)L iv. 10; and he is mentioned as 
being with Paul in Acts xzvlL 2. The point to be noted is, that 
Marcus and Justus, mentioned in the Epistle as at Rome, are not 
mentioned in the Acts. A forger would have made the two accounts 
correspond. 

2. The History mentions the fact of Bamabas's adherence to Mark 
(Acts X7. 37, 39), but not the reason of it. That is supplied in this 
Epistle : Mark was his near kinsman (CrOL iv. 10). 
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3. Mark's mother, thus referred to, must have been a person of some 
repute. So when Peter was delivered from prison, he went to her 
house, " where many were gathered together praying ** (Acts zU. 12). 

III. Luke not " of the drcnmolsioiL''— It is implied, in saying that 
Aristarchus, Marcus, and Justus were " of the circumcision " (CrOL iv. 
11), that Epaphras, Luke, and Demas were not (ver. 12-14). Luke*s 
expression, " Th£ir proper tongue " (Acts 1. 19), is supposed to exclude 
himself from the Jewish nation. 

rV. Oneslmus a Ck)loB8iaiL— *' One of you" (Ck>L iv. 9). Now 
Onesimus had been the servant of Philemon (Phlle. 10, 16) ; Philemon 
was of the same place as Archippus (Phlle. 2) ; and Archippus was 
certainly of Golosse (CoL It. 17). This cannot have been the result of 
design. 



CHAPTER IX.-1 THESSALONIANS. 

L Paul's Bipectatioii of an Early Judgment-Day.—" We which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord " (1 Thess. Iv. 15-17 ; 
V. 4), indicates that the writer looked for Christ's second coming in or 
near his own time. This proves that the Epistle was not the pro- 
duction of an age subsequent to Paul's ; for an impostor would never 
have ascribed to Paul an expectation which had proved erroneous. 

II. The Order for the Public Reading of the Epistle: 1 Thesa v. 27. 
— This is an evidence of genuineness ; because no impostor would have 
put into his work the means of proving his forgery. 

« 

III. A Prustrated Intention of Visiting Thessalonlca: 1 Thess. It 
18 ; IIL 10, 11. — The Epistle agrees with the Acts in regard (a) to the 
sufferings of Paul and Silas at Philippi (Acts zvL 23-zvtL 3, 17 ; 
1 Thesa U. 2) ; (6) to the assault of the Jews on Jason's house at 
Thessalonica (Acts xvli 6 ; 1 Thesa UL 4). But still more remarkable 
is the mention in the Epistle of this frustrated visit, to which no 
reference is made in the Acts. This shows that neither was taken 
from the other. 

rV. Timothy at Athens, and sent firom Athens to Thessalonloa.— 

1. This is stated in the Epistle (ch. IIL 2-7). It is not stated in the 
Acts that Timothy joined Paul at Athens ; but the supposition that 
he did so is not inconsistent with several things there stated : (a) that 
Paul sent for Timothy and Silas to come to him (Acts zvlt 16); 
(6) that " Paul waited for them at Athens " (Acts zvlL 16) ; (c) that 
Paul did not leave Athens abruptly. Thus an event, omitted from 
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the History but necessary to make it complete, is supplied in the 
Epistle. 

2. The sending back of Timothy to Macedonia accounts for his not 
having rejoined Paul at Corinth until the latter had been there some 
time (Acts zvlit 2-^). 

V. The Thessalonlans Persecuted by their own Countryinen: 
1 These, it 14. — The Jews were the chief persecutors of the Christians; 
but out of Judea they had not much power, except to stir up the 
Gentiles against the converts. This they did at Thessalonica (Acts 
zvli 5), at Berea (Acts zrlt 13), and elsewhere (Acts zIy. 2). The 
statements in the Epistle are therefore consistent with the facts of 
the History, both when Paul says, the Jews " have persecuted us " 
(1 Thess. IL 16), and when he says, "ye (the Thessalonians) have 
suffered like things of your own countr3rmen, even as they (the churches 
in Judea) have of the Jews '' (it 14). 

VI. The Apparent I>i8crepancies Disproye Design; and they are 
not Difficult to Reconcile:—!. It is implied in 1 Thess. it 9, 10 that 
Paul dwelt at Thessalonica a long time; but it seems from Acts zvlt 
1-10 that he spent there only "three sabbath days.'^ Now, it is ex- 
pressly stated that this was the time during which he went in vm,to 
the Jew8, and that does not preclude the supposition that thereafter he 
preached to the Grentiles, until his success provoked the Jews, who 
were "filled with envy," to assault Jason's house, where Paul dwelt 
(Acts zvlt 6). It was Paul's custom in every place first to address the 
Jews, and afterwards to turn to the Grentiles. (See Acts zilt 46; zvUt 
6, 11; ziz. 9, 10.) 

2. It is stated in 1 Thess. t 9 that Paul's preaching converted 
many idolatrous Grentiles. The History mentions only "devout 
Greeks" (that is, Greeks who had embraced Judaism) and "chief 
women" (Acts zvlt 4). The Alexandrian maniuscript reads, "of 
the devout, cmd of Greeks." The same expression, "the devout," 
occurs in Acts zvlt 17 ; and it is nowhere else found as an attribute to 
" Greeks." But, accepting the ordinary reading, the passage may be 
taken as describing only the effects of Paul's preaching in the syna- 
gogue, and not of his preaching to the Gentiles at large. [The Edi- 
torial Note points out that the Sinaitic manuscript sustains the received 
reading; but that Paley's second hypothesis is sufficient.] 



CHAPTER X.-2 THESSALONIANS. 

I. Obscurity as a Proof of Genuineness: 2 Thess. 11. ^-a— This 
passage referring to "the mystery of iniquity" — "Only he that now 
letteth will let," &c. — ^is involved in obscurity to us; but it may have 
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be^n quite intelligible to those to whom it was addressed, especially aa 
Paul says, "When I was yet with you, I told you these things.** A 
letter referring to a previous oral explanation of a difficulty cannot 
be well understood by those who are ignorant of that explanation. The 
obscurity is a mark of genuineness. [The Editor does not admit that 
the passage is so utterly obscure as Paley deems it, though it is doubtful 
whether its application to the Boman Papacy exhausts its meaning.] 

II. Paul's Labouring, and Ills Object therein: 2 Thess. IIL 8, 9.— 
— ^The statement that he maintained himself by his own labour in 
Thessalonica, and received nothing from the Church, is consistent with 
the statement (PblL lY. 15) that, of the churches in Macedonia, only 
the Philippians gave him aid. It is consistent also witH Paul's 
speech to the Ephesian elders in Acts zx. 34, 30. The reason of his 
labouring given there also coincides with that given in 2 Thess. : To 
"shew "how that, "so labouring, ye ought to support the weak" — 
"To make Qurselves an ensample unto you to follow us." The speech 
and the letter must have proceeded from the same person. 

III. An Allusion to the First Epistle, on the Coming of Christ— 
1. The passage in 1 Thesa Iv. 15-17 suggested to some that Christ 
would appear instantly, and caused much agitation. Paul wrote in 
2 Thesa U. 1, 2 to quiet this alarm. A forger would not raise a doubt 
in one letter, and then write a second letter to correct the mistake 
which that doubt had caused. 

2. But the value of the allusion as a proof of genuineness depends on 
that allusion being admitted. Four reasons for this : — 

(a) That there ta a passage in the First Epistle to which the correc- 
tion in the Second may refer. 

(6) That in both passages there is a reference to the saints gathering 
around the Lord : " Our gathering together unto him " (2 Thess. 
U. 1) ; "To meet the Lord in the air " (1 Thess. Iv. 17). 

{c) That the letter referred to was written by the same persons as 
this Epistle : " By letter as from ««." Now, both Epistles bear 
the names of Paul, Silvanus, and Timotheus. 

{d) That the words of the original admit of being construed so as to 
intimate that Paul's words had been misunderstood. 



CHAPTER XL-1 TIMOTHY. 

Preliminary : When was the Epistle Written?— It was evidently 
written in Macedonia some time after Paul had left Ephesus. 
Benson fixes its date at the time of the journey in Acts. zx. 1. But it 
appears from 2 Cor. 1. 1 (certainly written at that time) that Timothy 
was then with Paul. The supposition that Timothy remained at 
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EphesuB, received the Epistle there, and then followed Fatd to Mace- 
donia, is inconsistent with Paul's expressed intention to come to Tim- 
othy shortly (1 Tim. til 14, 16; Iv. 13). 

Paley therefore agrees with Pearson in assigning the Epistle and the 
visit to EphesuB to a period subsequent to Paul's first imprisonment 
at Rome, and therefore later than the era of the Acta. The only diffi- 
culty is Paul's having said to the Ephesian elders that they should 
see his face no more (Acts xz. 26). Probably this was merely his own 
presentiment, and not a part of the prediction, which referred only to 
the ''bonds and afflictions " awaiting him. 

I. Did Paul RevlBlt Ephesus?— At Home he wrote to the Philippians 
that he expected to go to them shortly (PML U. 24); and he asked 
Philemon at Colosse to prepare him a lodging, as he expected soon to 
join him (Pbile. 22). He would not be likely to go from Rome to 
Colosse, or from Colosse to Philippi, without taking Ephesus in his 
way. 

II. The Support of Poor Widows : 1 Tim. v. 9.— This seems, from 
the first, to have been part of the duty of the Church, as appears 
from Acts vL 1; and this passage in the Epistle shows that the duty 
was recognized at Ephesus. Hence both writings were founded on 
real circumstances. 

But note specially the words, * * into the number. " Into what number ? 
We cannot tell; but Timothy doubtless understood the reference. 
The indefiniteness is a mark of genuineness. 

in. A Bishop to he "no Striker: " 1 Tim. HI 2, 3.— This direction 
indicates the infancy of the Church at the time when the Epistle was 
written. The caution would have no place after the government of 
the Church had become dignified. [The Editorial Note doubts whether 
the facts of Chtirch History sustain the argument.] 

rV. "Drink no longer Water:" 1 Tim. v. 23.— It is incredible that 
this could have occurred to the mind of a forger j only real circum- 
stances could have suggested it. Note also the position of the direction, 
— ^between two sentences as wide from the subject of diet as possible. 
This is characteristic of a man writing down things as he remembers them. 

y. Paul's Reflections on His former StnfnlnftSfl, and on God's 
Mercy: 1 Tim L 16, 16. — The passage evidently refers to the time when 
he was *' a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and injurious " (ver. 12, 13), 
and to his being subsequently called to the ministry. The substance 
of his history in the Acts is thus confirmed. So just and solemn a line 
of inflection is not characteristic of fictitious productions. 
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OHAPTEB ZII.~2 TIMOTHY. 

I. WMtten dnrlug Paul's Second Stay at Borne.— The tradition 
of the second imprisonment is confirmed by many alliisions in this 
Epistle, compared with the letters written at Borne during his first 
residence there,—- BpheBians, Ck>loB8iajui, PMllppiaiiB» and Philemon. 

(a) In these Epistles he is looking forward to liberation; in this one, 
he speaks of his death as at hand (clL iv. 6-8). 

(6) In these Epistles Timothy is spoken of as with him at Bome ; 
this one is addressed from Home to Timothy. 

(c) In these Epistles Demas was with Paul; in this one Demas has 
"forsaken*' him (clL iv. 10). 

{d) In these Epistles Mark was with Paul (Phile. 24) ; in this one 
Timothy is told to bring Mark with him (ch. It. 11). 

To suppose the present Epistle to have been written before the others 
is out of the question, considering what is said of Demas. 

Two considerations suggested by Ludovicus Capellus :— 

(a) "Erastus abode at Corinth" (2 Tim. It. 20),— that is, stayed 
behind when Paul left, — could not apply to Paul's departure 
related in Acts zx., for then Timothy was with him, and would 
be aware of the fact. 

(6) '* Trophimus have I left at Miletum sick " could not apply to the 
departure related in Acts xz. ; for then Trophimius went with 
Paul to Jerusalem, and was, in fact, the occasion of the tumult 
which led to the apostle's arrest (Acts zx. 4; zzL 29). Both 
statements, therefore, relate to a period outside that of the Acts, 
and confirm the belief that Paul had returned to Bome as a 
prisoner a second tune. The perfect consistency of particulars 
so ntmierous and varied, and scattered over so many writings, 
forms a strong presumption in favour of the genuineness of the 
letters. 

II. Timothsr's Mother a Jewess tliat Belleyed: Acts zvi 1.— This is 

naturally and undesignedly confirmed by the reference to the faith of 
" thy mother Eunice " in 2 Tim. L 4^ 6. The History mentions that 
Timothy's father was a Greek; the Epistle does not mention him, prob- 
ably because, if still alive, he was not a believer. It was natural that 
the names of the persons, and especially of the grandmother Lois, 
should be known to Paul, though overlooked by the historian. 

III. Timothy's Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures firom ChUdhood : 
2 Tim. ilL 16. — The reference is to the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Timothy's Jewish parentage, mentioned in Acts ZvL 1, quite accounts 
for this careful training. 

lY. "FlBe also yoathfnl lusts": 2 Tim. IL 22.— This is consistent 
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with *'Let no man despise thy youth " (1 Tim. iv. 12). On imch tran- 
sient and cursory allusions the argument is best founded. 

Y. Timotby's Knowledge of Paul's SnfferliigB: 2 Tim. UL 10, IL— 
1. The reference is to the persecutions Paul suffered at Antioch in 
Pisidia, at Iconium, and at Lystra, during his first apostolic journey 
(Acts xlli., zlY.). The Epistle exactly agrees with the History, men- 
tioning the same places, and these in the same order. The omission 
of Derbe in the Epistle is significant; for there was no persecution 
there. 

2. How were these persecutions "known" to Timothy? Timothy 
is called a "disciple " at the time of Paul's second visit to Derbe and 
Lystra (Acts zvL 1) ; he must, therefore, have been converted heifore 
that. He was converted through Paul (1 Tim. L 2), and therefore his 
conversion must have taken place at the time of Paul's first visit, 
when the persecutions occurred. To remind Timothy of these scenes 
was therefore quite in keeping with the historical circumstances. 



CHAPTER Xin.-TITUS. 

I. Paul's Appeals to Heathen Testimony.— In Titus L 12, there is 
a quotation from Epimenides, a Cretan "prophet." This is character- 
istic of Paul, and of no other New Testament writer. In address- 
ing the Athenians, he referred to a passage in Aratus, a Cilician 
"poet." The proverb in 1 Cor. xv. 33 is an iambic of Menander's. 
This is a habit of composition marking individuality. 

n. The AJSLnity between Titus and 1 Timothy.— Both are addressed 
to persons left to superintend churches during the writer's absence. 
Both describe the qualifications of pastors. Both give warnings against 
corruptions, and against misdirected studies. Not only the matter but 
many words and phrases are the same. " It is a faithful saying " 
occurs three times in 1 Tim., once in 2 Tim., once in Titus, and nowhere 
else. " Sound," as applied to doctrine, occurs twice in 1 Tim., twice in 
2 Tim., and thrice in Titus. These resemblances would be accounted 
for if it could be shown that the Epistles were written about the same 
time. 1 Tim. was written after Paul's release from Kome. The 
visit to Crete alluded to in Titus 1. 6 could not be that of Acts zxvlL 7; 
it is therefore warrantable to suppose that Paul, when sailing from 
Rome to Asia, took Crete in his way ; that he left Titus there, and 
went thence to Ephesus, thence to Macedonia (where he wrote 1 Tim.), 
and thence to Nicopolis, in Epirus (where he wrote Titus). 
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CHAPTER XIV — PHILBMON. 

I. How Oneslmos la Proved to have been a Ck>loBBiaiL— Not by 
ColoBsians alone ; not by Philemon alone ; but only by putting the two 
Epistles together (see Ch. VIII., No. IV.). This complementary fit- 
ness proves the genuineness of both Epistles. 

II. The Coincidence perfect In many Dependent drcumstances.— 
For example : — 

(a) That Onesimus was " sent again " to Colosse (Pbile. 10, 12; COL 
Iv. 7-9). 

(6) That Onesimus was with Paul when he wrote Colosslans, and that 
he wrote Colossians when "in bonds " (Phlle. 10; CoL Iv. S). 

(c) That Paul wrote in expectation of speedy deliverance (Phlle. 22; 
PhlL IL 23, 24). 

{d) That the same persons are mentioned in the superscriptions and 
salutations of the two Epistles (Phlle. and COL), — Timothy, 
Aristarchus, Marcus, Epaphras, Luke, and Demas, — showing 
that the same persons were about Paul when writing both. 
Tychicus is not mentioned in Philemon, because he was to 
accompany the Epistle. The addition of "fellow-prisoner" to 
Aristarchus in CoL, and to Epaphras in Phlle., shows that the 
one list was not copied from the other. 

The story of Philemon could not have been suggested by anything in 
Paul's other writings. 

III. Philemon not Known to Paul, though Converted by Him.— 

" Hearing of thy faith and love " (ver. 6) is the form always used by 
Paul toward churches and persons he had not seen. Yet it is im- 
plied in ver. 19 that Philemon had been converted by Paul. 
Philemon was a Golossian ; but Paul had not been at Colosse. Phile- 
mon had listened to his preaching at some other place, but his " faith 
and love " thereafter were known to Paul only by reputation. 

lY. The Bemancahle Tenderness and Delicacy of the Epistle. — 

It has long been admired for these qualities — ^f or the manner in which 
its imperative style is softened by earnest and pathetic pleadings. 
This was characteristic of Paul; for the same things are noticeable in 
his discourse at Miletus, in his speech before Agrippa, in his Epistle to 
the Komans, and in passages in Galatians, Philippians, and 2 Corin- 
thians. 



CHAPTER XV.-THB SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

I. Six of these False or Improbable.— These are :— 

(a) 1 Cor., said to be written from Philippi, while Paul says in it 

he "will tarry at Ephesus" (ch. zvL 8), and, "the churches of 

Asia salute you " (ch. zvL 19). 
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(6) QaL, said to be written at Borne, though Paul expresses sur- 
prise that they were **«o soon removed from him that called 
them " (clL 1. 6), while his journey to Rome was ten years after 
the conversion of the Galatians. Paul does not once mention 
his ** bonds" in Galatians, which he does in every one of the 
four Epistles written from Borne. 

(c) 1 Thess., said to be written at Athens ; but it was at Corinth that 
Timothy rejoined Paul (cb. lit 6, compared with Acts xvllL 5). 

{d) 2 Thess., said to be written at Athens. If the first was written 
at Corinth, the second could not be written at Athens, as 
Paul did not return to Athens from Corinth. [The Editor agrees 
with Dean Howson in thinking these reasonings precarious. 
Athens and Corinth are so near, that the apostle might quite 
well have visited the former, and have despatched a letter from 
it, while his stated residence was in the latter.] 

(e) 1 TlXKL, said to have been sent from Laodicea; but clL L 8 implies 
that it was written from Macedonia. 

(/) Titus, dated from " Nicopolis of Macedonia," while no such place 
is known. 

II. The Sal)scriptloiL8 Carry no Authority.— They are the results 
of tradition, conjecture, and inference. Had they been accepted as 
authentic, they would have given rise to endless contrarieties and diffi- 
culties. Had the Epistles been inventions, they would have done the 
same. Just such mistakes as the subscriptions contain are made by 
learned men when arguing on allusions that relate to time and place. 
For example, Ludovicus Capellus, while condemning Baronius for his 
great blindness as to the Epistle to Titus, himself falls into a similar 
error regarding the First Epistle to Timothy. 



CHAPTER XVI.-CONCLUSION. 

1. The argument hitherto has rested on internal evidenoe only. 

2. Points of external evidence established by Lardner ^— 

I. That Paul's letters were puWcly read and aclmowledged in 
the age Immediately after his own. 

Some of them are quoted or alluded to by almost every Christian 
writer that followed, 
(a) 1 Cor., referred to by Clement of Rome within forty years after 

the Epistle was written. 
(6) Tertullian, a century later, refers to Paul's letters as still the 

property of the churches to which they had been addressed, 
(o) Proofs of Paul's Epistles being read in all parts of the world 
•that had received Christianity occur within one hundred and 
fifty years from the date of the earliest letter. 
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((^ The Ebionites rejected Paul's Epistles, because they believed 

that they were Paul's, whose doctrine they rejected, 
(e) Marcion, a heretic of the second century, rejected the three 
Pastoral Epistles, but accepted Philemon, though it, like the 
former, is addressed to an individual, and is not attested by a 
church. Basilides also rejected the three private Epistles, but 
without assigning reasons. These are the only opinions which 
disturb the consent of the first two Christian centuries. 
n. That contending sects In those ages appealed to Paul's writ- 
ings with equal submission. 

m. That, while the genuineness of other writings was contested, 
that of Paul's was neyer disputed.— When there was any room 
for doubt, the early Christians did doubt. Objections were made to 
Second Peter, Second and Third John, James, Jude, and Eevelation. 
This greatly strengthens the force of the testimony to writings about 
which there was no doubt. Eusebius (third century) places all 
Paul's Epistles in the class of ** uncontradicted" writings; the other 
two classes being the " controverted" and the " spurious." 

IV. That no ancient writings similarly attested by contempo- 
raries and Immediate successors have ever had their authenticity 
disproved. — In the case of the epistles of Phalaris and of Cicero, this 
attestation is wanting, and internal evidence alone has to be relied on 
— agreement with or contradiction of authentic ancient documents. 

V. That no forged writings made their appearance in the first 
century of the Christian era. — ^When such did appear, they were 
little used. In the whole history of Paul's Epistles there is a clear 
line of discrimination separating them from apocryphal works. No 
counterfeit of them was attempted till the dose of the fourth cen- 
tury. The want of success attending the spurious Epistle to the 
Laodiceans and that to the Corinthians confirms the evidence for the 
genuineness of the others. 

8. The air of reality and business, of seriousness and conviction, is 
a marked feature of Paul's writings. Even a sceptic may admit 
this ; and if he do, he will probably be led by it to examine tiie writ- 
ings themselves. 

4. An examination of the internal evidence has established the 
genuineness and originality of the writings. When this is combined 
with the external evidence, we are forced to conclude (a) that Paul 
was a real person ; (6) that he lived in the age ascribed to him ; (c) 
that he was a missionary of the religion of Jesus Christ ; ((2) that the 
Epistles which bear his name were letters actually written by him in 
the course of his ministry. 

5. If these points be established, they substantiate the whole Chris- 
tian History. The great value of the evidence afforded by contem- 
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porary letters lies in their disclosing facts inddentaUy. This applies 
pre-eminently to Paul's letters, because he had no intention of re- 
cording history in them. 

6. They therefore answer some of the chief objections brought 
against Christianity. They show, — 

I. That Christianity was not a story set on foot amid the confusions 
which had attended the destruction of Jerusidem, but that it had been 
established before that state of things occurred. 

n. That it is impossible to say of the Epistles, as has been said of 
the Gk>spels, that they were made up out of reports and stories. A 
man cannot write the history of his own life from reports. 

m. That the converts to Christianity were not barbarous, mean, 
and ignorant. Paul's letters are not addressed to such. 

rV. That if Paul's story be true, the rest of the apostolic history 
cannot be fabulous. His history is so impf'iccf^d with that of Peter 
and James and other apostles, that they must stand or fall together. 
The same facts and doctrines which Paul taught to distant churches 
were taught at Jerusalem, where Christ's doings were known. Jeru- 
salem, too, long continued the head-quarters of the Christian Church, 
with which the remote churches were in constant communication. 

V. That Paul possessed soundness and sobriety of judgment; and 
that his morality was calm, pure, and rational, and adapted to the 
conditions and activities of social life. As Lord Lyttelton remarked, 
Paul's preference for inward rectitude of principle over every other 
religious accomplishment (1 Cor. zUl 1-8) does not suggest the language 
of enthusiasm, or of a man subject to fanatical delusions. He appealed 
to visions, but he was no visionary. He discovers great zeal and ear- 
nestness in his cause, but not more than the occasion warranted. 

YI. That Paul's sufferings were real; that the early Church was 
in a distressed state ; and that preaching the gospel was attended with 
danger. 

YII. That Paul claimed to have performed miracles strictly and 
properly so called. (See QaL lit 6; Bom. zv. 18, 19; 2 Cor. zlL 12.) 
The words "signs, wonders, and mighty deeds," denote visible, external 
miracles as distinguished from (a) inspiration, (b) visions. 

Taking into account both the external and the internal evidence, the 
question is, whether falsehood was ever attested by evidence like this. 
There is no case on record of a man undertaking what Paul under- 
took, and undergoing what Paul underwent, for the sake of carrsring 
about a story of what was known to be false. 
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